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*^0  river,  if  wc  except  the  Jordan,  haa  so  large  a  share  of 
fame  ab  the  Rhine ;  not  the  Danube,  the  Nile,  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  nor  the  Ganges.  A  river  brouglit  conspicuously  to  view  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Bible,  would,  from  that  cause  ulone» 
surpass  ih  celebrity  every  otlier ;  that  celebrity  being  estimated 
by  the  number  of  persons  made  acquainted  with  the  remarkable 
things  connected  with  the  object  in  question.  For  when  it  is 
considered  to  how  many  persons  the  objects  of  great  note  in  the 
Bible  have  been  made  familiar,  by  that  book  itself,  and  by  the 
infinity  of  books  and  discourses  relating  to  what  it  contains,  we 
may  assume  that  no  other  objects,  of  distant  place  and  time,  liavc 
become  so  well  known  to  so  many.  And  besides,  the  fame  of 
the  river  of  Judaea  is  of  a  higher  quality  than  that  of  all  others. 
That  of  the  Euphrates,  indee<l,  and  still  more  that  of  the  Nile, 
partake  in  a  certain  degree  of  this  quality ;  but  it  is  still  the 
Jordan  that  flows  through  the  most  extraordinary  and  magni- 
ficcDt  moral  scenery,  the  scenery  of  all  manner  of  Divine  inani- 
/estntioDs  ;  of  miracles,  judgements,  revelations ,  of  angelic  ap¬ 
paritions  ;  of  the  most  memorable  and  important  sojourn  of  a 
superior  Existence ;  and  all  this  combined  with  a  most  striking 
succession  of  human  transactions,  consummateil  by  the  most 
signal  and  stupendous  crime  that  ever  was  or  could  be  perpe¬ 
trated  on. (be  globe. 

'  The  renown  possessed,  in  the  next  degree,  by  the  Rhine,  is  of 
the  vulgar  kind,  but  the  measure  of  it  is  prodiirious.  Its  bor¬ 
dering  tracks  arc  the  scene  of  a  large  share  of  the  Roman  his* 
toiT.  In  later  periods,  they  have  been  that  of  a  strangely  dra« 
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iiiutic  crowd  anil  succt^sion  of  events;  an  infinUe  coniiision  of 
political  institution  uiid  iltMUolition,  of  superstition,  religion,  li¬ 
terature,  important  inventious,  and  wars ;  intermingling;,  inter- 
c’lian^in^,  conllictinc;,  and  forming  u  lon^  tra|;i-comedy  of 
favours  and  plagues  to  the  people,  hut  with  a  mif^hty  preih*- 
iniiiancc  of  the  disastrous  (piality.  During  a  still  later  ac^',  and 
almost  to  this  time,  these  horderin^  regions  have  seemed  to  he 
surrendered,  in  paramount  uiupiestioned  li^ht,  to  war.  If 
human  creatures  were  too  ahundant  in  Kuropi*,  ^o  to  the  nei;;h- 
hourhood  of  the  Khine,  the  projHT  place  for  killing  and  hiiryin^ 
them  ;  and  no  qui^stions  to  he  asked,  indeed  no  douht  to  he 
entertained,  ahoiit  the  moral  lawfulness  and  the  benefit  of  the 
proceeding.  Half  a  life  would  hardly  sudicc  for  reading  a 
iletailcd  aiTOunt  of  the  buttles,  bombardments,  and  ravages  ;  the 
alternations  of  these  spirited  amusements  betwt*en  the  opposite 
borders  of  the  river ;  the  treaties  for  suspendiiii;  them  awhile, 
and  the  causes  and  pretences  for  soon  be^innin^  them  a^uin. 
So  that  the  historical  stream  (if  the  fi«;ure  may  be  allowed) 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  placid  course  of  this  noble  river.  Hows 
as  turbulently  as  any  torreul  from  the  mcltini'  of  Alpine  snows, 
and  of  the  colour  which  the  rod  of  Moses  inllicted  on  the  river 
of  h<ypt. 

From  such  a  view  of  the  river,  it  is  really  a  very  a^reeaide 
chaiii'e  to  turn  to  that  of  the  picturesipie  eharueler  of  its  banks. 
In  truth,  the  landscape  jiainter  has  the  la  st  of  it  in  looking  at 
this  world  almost  anywhere,  little  as  some  parts  of  it  may  eliarm 
his  eye,  or  setMii  adapted  to  his  art.  Hut  tii<'  banks  of  the  Kliine. 
pri'seiit  a  great  deal  of  what  might  seem  made  on  purpose  for 
him  ;  we  W(*re  not  fully  aware  how  much,  before  tlie  present 
work  came  under  our  inspection.  It  shares  the  fate  of  many 
great  riv»TS,  in  being  forbidden  to  come  into  the  iH’ean  in  a 
grand  style.  Hut  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  leaving  behind 
such  scenery  as  that  here  delineated,  to  run  its  last  stage, 
through  one  of  the  most  doleful  Hats  in  the  creation. 

‘  Some  |Kirls  of  iliij*  river  aie  of  course  more  inliTeslini;  ihan  oiln  rs. 
In  il>  eailiiT  course  litroii;;h  Swilzcrland,  il  is  coinparalively  overlooked 
ninid>l  ihe  stupendous  grandeur  of  alpine  scenery.  In  the  lower  pait  ul 
t'leiinany  again,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Nilherl.'uuis,  it  l.o  longer  pos- 
M'ss4‘s  Its  luiiner  romantic  beauties.  It  is  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  calleil 
the  Middle  Rhine,  or  the  course  from  Mentz  to  Cologne,  wliere  this 
noble  river  appears  to  the  greatest  .advantage.  'I'he  iH'auiy  and  sublimity 
ol  iliis  [H»rtion  ot  tlie  Rhine,  exhibiting  in  varied  succession  every  <le- 
sciiplion  of  scenery,  from  the  wildest  moutitains,  rocky  precipices,  and 
hills  crowned  by  ancient  casth  s,  to  valle)s,  vieing  in  sweetness  and  fer¬ 
tility  with  the  most  favoured  spots  of  Italy,  attract  to  it  every  summer  ii 
multitude  i>f  travellers  from  nil  parts  ol  Kuropc.' — Tranilatort  Vrt  fact. 

Tliis  work,  however,  of  Haroii  von  (Serning,  is  not,  as  taken 
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soparatfly  from  the  plates,  inteiuled  to  class  with  descriptions 
formally  picturest|ue.  Tlierc  is  no  attempt  at  that  n‘q;uhir 
lengthened  kind  of  representation,  in  which  Mrs.  HadelilVe  has 
so  powerfully  jKiinted  in  words  a  tract  of  the  country  along  this 
river.  There  is  less  uf  it  than  is  given,  with  the  spirited  ex¬ 
hibition  also  of  other  matters,  in  a  very  clever  book,  pnbllshe<l 
two  or  three  years  ago  under  the  title  of  An  Autumn  near  the 
Rhine.  Nor  is  there  much  of  that  strain  of  sentimental  philoso¬ 
phizing  which  we  exi)ected  to  find,  after  being  informeil  that  the 
Author  has  ‘  enjoyeci  the  fricndsliip  of  (idthe,  Wieland,  Kerdor, 

‘  Voss,  lUUtiger,  and  most  of  the  distinguished  literary  charac* 

‘  tors  of  (icrmany,*  and  that  he  is  a  successful  jmet.  And  we 
arc  not  so  fascinated  with  the  speculative  mnsings  and  moral 
taste  of  the  (jcrman  geniuses,  as  to  regret  very  deeply  that  this 
has  been  forborne ;  though  it  may  he  conceived  as  a  possibility, 
that  a  tourist* s  mind  might  be  so  constituted,  tliat  nothing  which 
could  be  said  of  the  country  surveyed  by  him,  would  be  so  in¬ 
teresting,  or  even  valuable,  as  the  rollcctions  and  speculations 
wliich  should  he  suggested  to  him  in  passing  over  it.  Indeed, 
there  have  actually  been  men  respecting  whom  it  might  have  been 
wished,  as  (libboii  did  respecting  Volney,  that  in  this  capacity 
of  relh'cting  and  speculating  observers,  it  had  been  possible  for 
them  to  travel  over  the  whole  world:  but  assuredly,  Volney  was 
not  the  man.  For  such  a  service,  he  had,  doubtless,  a  superior 
degree  of  intellectual  adaptation  ;  hut  when  his  pervading  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  he,  as  if  it  were  the  grand  duty  of  his  existence,  to" 
give  every  thing  on  earth  a  tongue  and  a  language  to  forswear 
religion,  we  might  well  be  content  that  he  shoiihl  rather  stay  at 
home,  to  dig('st  the  vituperations  and  heatings  (literally  such,  it 
was  reported)  of  the  tierce  imperial  mastcT  with  whom  he  could 
not  agree  about  a  ])opish  establishment  in  France,  with  an  infidel 
as  sacretl  head  of  the  chureli. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  'ronrof  the  fthine.  It  is  not  written  in 
the  form  of  a  travelling  narration,  livelv  and  moving  on  ;  though 
th  ere  does  occur  two  or  three  times  some  mention  of  ‘  the  tra- 
‘  vcllers,*  as  leaving  one  spot  to  advance  to  another.  It  is  sub¬ 
stantially  of  the  character  and  form  of  what  is  denominated  to- 
pograjdiy,  including  much  historical  and  antiquarian  matter,  and 
with  an  ajiparent  eomjH'tence  in  the  Writer  to  take  cognizance  of 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  many  topograpliers  have  well 
known  how’  to  manage. 

.M.  Nj>n  tierning,’  sues  his  'IVanslalor,  ‘  has  viewed  tlic  hanks  of 
die  llhine  uilii  ihc  I'yc  ot  a  niaii  ot  taste,  a  scholar,  and  uii  antiquary; 
indeed  he  has  considered  his  subject  with  reference  to  alnu)sl  every  de- 
)>artinent  of  knowledge.  His  account  of  the  school  ot  art  at  (’ologm* 
will  bi*  more  acci'ptablc  in  this  country  than  in  his  own  ;  aiul  his  opinions 
tn  disputed  points  of  antiipinrian  research  may  probably  be  qni'stioned 
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by  snmo  :  but  li>r  all  bin  opinions  the  buron  is  himself  responsible,  not 
his  iran>l:itor. — It  has  been  the  object  of  the  translator,  not  merely  U> 
traiiHlale  the  uork,  but  to  supply,  in  the  sbii^ic  of  !U)tcs,  the  elucida- 
lioi\%  \sl»irl»  several  subjects  letjuireil,  to  rentier  them  intelligible  to  the  J 
I'nglisli  Huiler/  | 

Among  these  elucidutions  are  many  explanations  of  words, 
local  names  and  other  terms,  uhieh,  in  the  view  of  that  same 
‘  Knglish  reader,'  will  too  probably  appear  to  spread  a  frightful 
nir  of  harhaii^ni  over  the  pages  ;  ami  the  more  manfully  he  strives  j 
at  the  utterance  of  tliem,  tlie  more  will  he  wonder  at  the  taste 
with  which  tl;e  ancestors  of  the  (icrmans  made  their  choice  in  the 
marhet  of  tonmies  at  Babel, — if  itideed  any  tlioice  was  allowed  | 
them  in  the  mutter. 

*rhe  Authorhas  all  the  retjuisite  partiality  for  his  subject,  lie 
kavs, 

*  No  ^t^eam  is  so  ileeply  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view  ; 
and  the  regions  through  which  the  liNcr  llows  ha\e  all  the  charm  of  the 
\ alleys  i  f  Italy.  'I'iiiic  has  in  both  written  the  hook  of  nature  and  hu¬ 
manity  in  large  characters,  and  preservcil  it  fur  posterity. — A  capital  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  hook  belongs  to  Mentz.' 

.\nd  at  IVlent/.,  after  a  purtieular  and  somewhat  interesting 
account  has  been  given  of  the  country  ami  the  very  numerous 
medicinal  springs  at  ami  rouiul  Wiishuileii, — at  Meiit/.,  as  being 
near  the  point  where  the  line  scenery  of  the  hanks  commences,  the 
series  of ilcscriptions  begins,  'ibis  city,  as  being  rescued  ‘from  • 

•  the  grasp  of  foreign  ambition,'  the  Author  hopes  ‘  for  ever,’  is 
hailed  witli  a  laudably  ])atriotlc  delight ;  hut  the  utmost  allowance 
for  this  worthy  feeling  will  haidly  suiViec  for  tolerating  the  sur¬ 
passing  e\lru\agancc  of  the  assertion,  that  ‘  the  situation  of 
‘  M  eulz  may  well  bear  a  coinparisoi)  w  ith  that  of  Naples  or  C'on- 

*  sianiincple.*  'I'he  glow  of  pleaNure  seems  to  be  chilled  at  be¬ 
holding  this  important  city  as  now  placed  under  what  he  de¬ 
nominates,  with  a  sneer,  ‘  the  Uhenish-llessian  VLm\  purely  /#• 

‘  heral  govirumeal.’ 

‘  It  is  triply-defended,*  ij  ‘  say?,  *  and  tenfold  fortified  ;  and  it  has  also 
bien  nuule  a  new  staple  ar.d  Ironlicr  station  fur  the  collection  of  duties 
on  the  Ithine;  but  alai !  it  will  not  soon  become  again  a  beautiful  and 
happy  place  of  residence.* 

No  one  will  wonder  it  should  not  be  exactly  so  at  present,  on 
reading  that  six  thousand  soldiers  and  six  llionsand  poor  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  ihe  census  which  makes  the  whole  iminher  of  the  in- 
liahiiants  hut  thirty-two  thousand.  Such  a  state  of  things  will 
adil  powerfully  to  the  gloomy  efl'ect  of  the  broad  traces  of  deso¬ 
lation,  left  by  the  recent  war.  ‘  Many  a  noble  temple,*  he  says, 

*  and  splendid  palace  in  ^lentz,  was  burnt  and  destroyed.  The 
‘  rich  uud  iKauliiul  Carthusiau  convent,  and  the  fairy  palaco  which 
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‘  bore  the  nain#' of  f  ar«fi7i»,  with  its  enchautiuff  garden,  enjoy- 
^  inef  a  dori£;htfuI  view  of  the  hrii^hts  of  Taiimis,  aiul  of  the  numii- 
‘  tain  road,  have  also  disappeared.*  However  questionable  it 
may  he,  whether  these  had  eontrihiitcMl  in  any  very  sid)stantial 
manner  to  the  real  advantage  of  the  peoj)le,  they  had  eerlaiidy 
contiilnitod  to  that  higher,  ^ayer  tone  of  spirits  which  the  people, 
when  not  severely  oj>|)resst*d  by  poverty,  are  very  apt  to  feel  in 
idcntilVin^  themselves  in  some  way  with  whatever  forms  the  boast, 
the  pride,  and  the  ma^nifiCiMice  of  the  place  where  they  live. 

A  i^reat  iiumher  of  the  particulars  of  the  lloiuaii  oper  itions 
in  fi&^^htiny^  and  huildinsj^,  and  of  the  train  of  events  and  chdiit;efl 
throuq^li  suhseipient  a^es,  including  the  invention  of  printim^,  are 
assoinhied  in  the  history  cjiven  of  this  city  ;  ami  the  ii.i»st  re- 
markahle  objects  now  cxistini^  in  it  and  its  vicinity,  are  named 
and  described.  'I'he  whole  work,  indeed,  is  an  immense  uecii- 
mulution  of  brief  notices  and  jtroper  names.  It  must  have  cost 
the  Author  verv  great  labour  and  r»'seareb,  to  he  (pialiiied  to  at¬ 
tach  to  so  many  spots  and  objects,  their  respective  portions  of 
history  ;  to  alli\  tne  dates  of  buildings,  ruinations,  and  rehuild- 
ings ;  to  name  founders,  destroyers,  distinguished  visitants,  re¬ 
markable  events,  original  proprietors,  transfers,  exchanges,  and 
resumptions  of  possession;  and  to  bestrew  among  these  dry  par¬ 
ticulars  the  much  mere  ainusiiii*  material  of  the  monkish  b^gends 
of  the  iniddh*  ages,  (in'ut  praise  for  antiquarian  inquisitiveness 
is  due,  even  whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  so  extensive  a  detail. 
What  errors  there  may  really  be,  we  are  persuaded  no  human 
being,  at  least  out  of  (lermany,  will  ever,  as  to  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  that  detail,  be  interested  enough  to  undergo  the  labonr 
of  exaiiiining;  as  nothing  can  he  conceived  less  cupul)le  of  being 
made  attractive  to  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  (to  any  one  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  |)lacos,)  ihaii  the  l(»cal  records  of  baiunial  feuds, 
ami  ecclesiastical  politics.  Here  and  tli«‘re,  the  Aulln»r  seems 
touched  hy  some  iutimatiou  tln.t  liis  readers  iiiay  lx*  tired  ;  and 
diverts,  us  for  tlui  purpose  of  relief  and  stimulution,  to  an  enlogy 
of  the  charms  «»f  nature.  'I'his  tnight  he  expected  to  he  done 
in  the  continental  styleof  gilt  epithet  and  liNperhoiical  sentiment. 
‘  (lolden*  and  ‘  sw'eet’  are  favourite  words  ;  and  the  Baron  will 
sometimes  go  oil*  in  strains  like  the  following  : 

*  These  scenes  arc  equally  dear  to  the  nearer  and  the  more  remote 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  counliy.  and  many  a  one  whose  eye  first 
opened  on  them,  still  turns  uilh  unahaleel  enthusiasm  to  the  stream  which 
hai  long  agitated  him  uith  the  keenest  emotions.  Our  minds  here  arc 
involuntardy  attuned  to  joy,  and  at  each  w<‘il  known  spot  our  native  Uhe- 
nish  songs  burst  instinctive  ly  from  our  bea\ing  breasts.*  p.  41. 

*  This  paradise,  (the  JUicingau.)  like  the  region  e)f  Naple»s,  may  be 
ttyled  a  portion  of  heaven  fallen  deiwn  te>  the*  earth.  'I’hc  mujesiic  Rhine 
lingers  iu  bis  course  through  it,  and,  in  honour  of  it,  forms  nine  verdant 
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i>laiu)!«.  The  soirran  'rnunu’^  t!irr>\vs  his  wiKnly  arms  arounii  it,  to  pro- 
t»cl  it  from  the  rou;;h  and  boisterous  north.  \'’inr-covcTrd  hills,  fields 
and  meadows,  and  human  dwellings,  are  iniermingUd  most  agrtH'ably  ; 
and  in  this  Klysium.  uc  Hii  f  rom  place  to  place  in  an  overpuuering  ecstaepf 
which  defies  ileM  riplion/  p.  I.’J. 

'riiere  needs  not  such  extravagance  as  this,  to  make  nshelieve 
that  the  Uhiui^an  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  region.  We  are  satisfied 
it  deserves  its  tine  charaeter;  and  can  believe  also  in  the  i^ootl 
<|ualities  ascribed  to  its  inhabitants,  thoiii'h,  in  any  questionable 
matter,  we  mii^ht  well  demur  to  a  full  reliance  on  the  testimony 
of  a  \Vriter  who  can  actually, ««  in  the  followin*^  extract,  take 
prayer  and  bell-riii^ini;  for  the  very  same  tiling. 

*  'I'he  inhaliilants  of  the  rJu*ini;au  are  kind,  frank,  hospitable,  aiul, 
^meially  speakini:,  endowdl  with  a  certain  innate  hilarity,  which  well 
bec(*me>  thein.  As  the  <listrici  was  itself  separated  from  the  country  a<l- 
jaecnt,  by  the  Hhine  and  a  trench,  its  inhabitants  were,  in  like  manner, 
a  separate  people.  'I’hey  form,  as  it  were,  only  oiu*  family,  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  rdi-losbeim,  who  are  almost  all  related  to  each  other, 
anti  who  seldom  marry  elsewhere.  Persons  when  iht'V  meet,  i;rcet  each 
other  with  the  words,  “  CokhI  lime !”  w  hich,  in  a  bad  lime,  sounded 
tioubly  eiatelul. 

‘  in  former  tlays,  the  festal  peals  of  the  baptized  anti  consecrated  May- 
bells  .swt  etly  cThoetl  lhroui;h  the  pleasunt  hills  anti  valleys  of  the  Jlhein- 
;»au,  from  the  stitin;;  in  of  ewn,  to  the  dawn  t>f  imuninSi  "idi  the 
\iew  ol  t>btainin^  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  laUiurs  of  man  in  the 
se.ison  ol  lu»pe,  when  he  commits  dm  source  of  Itis  future  subsistence  to 
die  bosom  of  llie  eaitli,  anti  w  hen,  in  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  piety, 
he  supposes  tlie  eontimnince  or  the  failure  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  may 
tlepeiitl  tm  tht'  ellieaey  t>f  liis  prayers.  1  his  ringing  of  bells  lias  been 
piidiibititl  lit  re  as  well  ns  ebewhere,on  account  of  the  disturbance  which 
it  tu  crtsioned  bv  niiilil. 

‘  '1  lie  mtisi  (leligliiful  pcritxls  of  the  year  in  llit  Ilheingau,  and  more 
pailieularly  in  Hudesheini,  are,  that  in  which  the  vine  ]Hits  forth  its 
l)l«)sM>ms,  when  the  whole  etumtry  is  filletl  with  the  most  delightful  frag- 
lanee;  anti  uuiumn,  when  grnpes  of  the  very  best  quality  invite  to  enjoy- 
nw'nl.  ’I  liey  are  not  trothlen  here,  but  beat ;  anti  we,  therefore,  drink  the 
musi  witlmut  iiesitatit>n  or  (Ilsiiusi. 

*  i'lie  same  wiltl  hubbub  aiul  idle  tliscliarge  of  fire-arms  which  take 
place  elsewlicrt  ,  are  not  It)  be  lieartl  in  the  Kheingau;  but  the  men  and 
wtimen  connecteil  with  the  n inc-cullivatitm,  form  processitins  with  music 
and  singing.  A  female  is  elected  wine-matron  in  the  bacchanalian  pro¬ 
cession,  at  the  eini  of  the  vintage.*  p.  53. 

\  single  paraii^rapli  from  (bo  account  of  Niodcr-In^ellioim, 
(ii  place  bearing*,  to  (lie  eyes  of  (be  tborougli  nntiipiary,  marks 
more  captivating  tlinn  all  that  blooms  on  tlio  ground  or  shines  in 
the  sky,  in  the  form  of  some  ‘  venerable  walls,  and  other  remains 
‘  of  (be  |).daee  of  (*barlemagne,  built  between  7ft8  and  774,*) 
will  turni>li  a  good  spocimeii  <»f  the  manner  in  wliieli  oiir  lubori- 
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tuis  Aiitlior  brings  the  historic  parliciiiars  ol'  a  place  together, 
while  it  is,  jHTlmps,  almost  worth  transcrihiiiij^  lor  the  int'ormalioii 
it  contains.  After  mentionini;  that  this  was  the  scene  of  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  Kginhard  and  Kiuma,  recollected  by  every  reader  of 
tlie  i'pcctator,  he  proceeds : 


‘  'rhis  NeidiT-In^elUcim,  also  called  in  documents  Englilonhcim, 
liingilenheim,  Ingulunhcim,  but  most  freijuently  Ingilenheiiu,  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  places  on  the  Uhine.  V^arious  ecclesiastical  and  im¬ 
perial  assemblies  were  held  at  Ober-Ingelheim,  a  short  disttuice  from  it. 
Here  Charlemagne  held  the  first  imperial  diet,  in  the  year  774;  and  in 
778,  ileprived  Thasilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  of  his  dignity,  for  the  crime  of 
l(tSiC  ffinjestatist  or  high  treason.  Again,  in  SI  t,  I.ouis  the  Pious  or 
Mihl,  in  Nieder-lngelheim,  ttK>k  king  Harold  (llerioldus)  of  Denmark 
under  his  protection,  and  ordered  the  convert  to  he  baptized  at  St.  Alban, 
at  Menli.  Here  the  same  Louis,  in  817,  rec«*ived  tlie deputies  of  loro, 
I'mperorof  the  Last,  an<l  afterwards  the  splendi*!  embassy  of  the  Kmpi'- 
ror  'rheophilus  from  Constantinople.  On  a  venlnnl  island  adjacent,  now 
ealloil  the  A  lie  Sand,  this  Louis  the  good-natured  lerminatetl  his  life, 
through  grief  on  account  of  his  son  Louis  tlie  Oerman,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  liberation,  in  834,  from  the  convent  at  Soissons,  having  entered  tlie 
field  against  Iriin,  in  consetjuence  of  his  recent  division  of  the  Empire. 
'I’he  succeeding  Carolingians,  down  to  Louis  IV".  the  ('hild,  frequently 
resided  at  Ingelheim;  the  Olhos  and  Salian  emperors  did  the  same.  The 
cTlebration  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  HI.  with  the  daughter  of  William 
of  Poitou,  took  place  here  in  103y.  Here  also  Henry  IV.  determined 
and  irresolute  by  turns,  was  in  1106  made  a  prisoner  by  his  infamous 
son,  and  forced  to  resign  the  imperial  crow  n  ;  when  even  the  Bishop  of 
Spires,  w  ho  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  <iignity,  treated  him  as  an  outlaw, 
and  refused  to  give  him  either  food  or  shelter.'  p.  6l. 

To  what  insignificance  many  "rcat  events  to  ^reat  people  may 
be  reduced,  in  the  esteem  of  after  ages!  Insoimicli,  that  such 
facts  of  authentic  history  us  the  following,  will  much  more  sensi¬ 
bly  stir  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers.  Wlieti  the  site  of  the 
eon  vent  of  (iottesthal  was  to  he  determined, 

‘  St.  Bernard,  it  is  said,  met  a  friendly  boar  in  the  wood,  which,  with 
its  snout,  drew  a  plan  of  the  church  on  the  spot  where  it  was  first  built. 
It  seems  it  was  first  erected  on  the  hill,  but  invisible  spirits  transported 
the  stones,  w  ith  the  boar,  to  the  present  site.'  p.  50. 

Somewhere  near  Uuedeslicim,  John  Brtiropser,  or  Brempser, 
was  reminded  of  a  vow  he  had  made  in  his  imprisonment  in  Pa¬ 
lestine,  to  found  a  convent,  by 

‘  a  w  ild  ox,  which  dug  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  adjoining  wood,  the 
image  of  our  Saviour.  I’lie  convent  was  accordingly  built  and  endowed  ; 
and  it  was  called  Notb-(<ottes,  (Need  of  G(xJ,)  as  this  word  resounded 
<»n  the  spot  where  the  image  was  found.  It  was  long  preservt»d  in  the 
fh.'ipel  of  the  coiweiit,  with  the  tongue  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Von 
Brompser  in  the  Holy  Land. — The  horn  is  still  preserved,  fashioned  into 
a  chandelier.' 
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In  menlioniii!'  llio  ‘  Mico-Tower,’  built  hy  Arflibisliop  Hatt# 
on  A  rock  in  the  river,  near  IVin«4;eii,  the  Author  clips  the  venera¬ 
ble  |)icce  of  history  attached  to  it. 

•  AcroMlitis:  lo  a  niunkMj  Irj^eiul  anu)n<;  the  old  !)toiies  of  the  Hhinct 
the  aboM*  !  laitn,  u !»',  from  the  severity  oi  his  ecclesiastical  illsci|'linc» 
was  liHtcd  by  cler«»y  and  |Hnple,  ihounh  in  other  resjH  Clsu  ^^orlhy  niler, 
fled,  in  the  time  of  a  famine,  from  KhreiitVls,  followed  by  myriads  of 
bwiiunung  ii/ire,  to  this  tower,  ^^he^e  they  dewoured  him  !* 

Now,  what  right  havl  the  mice  thus  lo  invite  themselves  to 
dine  upon  the  ilouhlless  well-fed  and  savoury  person  of  llis 
dract'  ?  The  history  says,  they  ere  judicially  nutliorised  to  do 
so,  in  consc(|Uence  of  his  havin|[^  said,  in  that  time  of  famine, 
that  the  coiniuon  people  were,  hut  veriniu  that  devoured  (hecoru. 

The  mention  of  t)berwesel  introduces  the  name  of  a  )>ersan 
of  \thoni  we  should  have  heen  ])loased  to  have  any  further  infor¬ 
mation,  uetpiired  in  our  Author's  researches  ;  *  John  Kiichard, 

‘  called  Johannes  de  ff  esulia,  a  man  whose  ideas  were  far 
‘  beyond  those  of  his  a^e.’ 

‘  'I’his  indi\idual  came  boldly  forward  as  a  Reformer  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  Luther,  and  his  manuscripts  against  absolution  and  various  dogmiis, 
were  condemned  lo  be  publicly  burned  at  Ment/.  On  ihe  very  same 
day,  a  tournament  uas  held  there;  which  proves  sufficiently  that  levity 
has  long  hail  a  seat  here  undlb.ire  in  the  world.' 

This  is  too  lur^c  an  inleronce,  wc  lliink,  aj^ainst  the  world. 
The  historical  fact  docs  not  prove  the  moral  one,  (tlie  nVulencc 
of  lc\ity,)  beyond  the  paitictdar  place  where  it  occurred.  Hut 
it  is  not  unlikely,  that  with  h  ss  ilum  our  Author’s  diligjcnce  of 
rest  arch,  there  nii^ht  he  distinct  proofs  obtained  against  many 
otic  r  places,  that  levity  has  had,  at  one  lime  or  other,  a  seat  in 
cad)  of  them. 

At  Xewied,  ^  the  lover  of  antiipiity  treads  the  classic  t^round 

*  of  the  L  bii  and  (he  Homans.*  In  the  neighhourhood,  so  many 
relics  of  the  civil  and  military  life,  and  of  the  supmstition  of 
the  Uoiraii',  have  been  discovered  l>y  excavation,  tliat  our  Author, 
with  that  patriotic  cou.|>laisance  willi  which  wc  find  him  every 
where  rr.i.iy  to  transfer  the  chaiaeteristics  of  Italy  to  the  borders 
of  the  Hldn(\  has  denominated  the  place  ‘  a  (icrmun  ilercula- 
‘  iieum  and  Pompeii.’  lie  justly  regrets  that  this  ‘  harvest  of 

*  antiquities’  ims  not  heen  placed  in  the  garner  of  ‘  a  !Muscum.’— 
1‘hereis  at  Newied  n*  convent-like  colony  of  Moravians, 

*  w  bo<ie  cluirch-yard,  which  is  without  the  tow  n,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  an  orchard.  'Phe  inscriptions  over  the  depailcd  arc  short  and  expres¬ 
sive  :  “  Went  home,”  or,  ‘‘  Hone  home.”  The  other  religious  sects,  even 
the  Anabar  i'is  have  also  their  chinches  at  Newied;  and  the  New 
Weda  ha>  long  been  the  ab(*dc  of  Christian  loleialion.* 

There  is  a  disijuisition,  with  a  citation  of  multifarious  opinions 
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and  autlioriiiev,  re<«j)ectin|»  ‘  the  pi  joes  where  J  niiiis  Ca^mr  crossed 
*  the  Khine.’  An  opiniuii  or  olW.sl  by  the  Bunni, 

hIII  b(‘  of  nuieh  more  pennanoiu  weight  than  all  their  k^ucI^- 
nients,  if  he  ts  not  to«)  sanofuiiie  when  \v  says,*  Till  all  the  doubts 
‘  are  sati*<fucioril\  rt‘inove»i,  or  till  the  spirit  of  Ca*sar  appear 
‘  amonsr  ii"  to  solve  tiie  onifrfna,  the  above  eonjeolure,  it  is  ho|>etiy 
‘  will  not  Im*  wilt.ool  «»s  ii-^e  in  this  controversy.’ 

The  \in.‘  ir«  tue  iiiost  important  production  of  the  banks  and 
vicinity  ut  the  river,  withii;  i[u  ^xiints  at  which  this  description 
beirins  iiml  ciois.  The  Author  tlistiiimii'^hcs  the  spots  most  valu¬ 
able  01  Celebrated  for  it  c.iltivation  ;  and  notes  the  respective 
qu  r>*  the  wiiies,  hot  not  in  the  most  classical  diction  of  lii^h 
coiiiuo^si  ii  siiin.  The  adaptation  of  the  vine  to  dry  stony  eleva¬ 
tion**,  h  *»  %;aused  a  verdure  and  hcauty  to  be  spread  over  many 
of  tlie  »  oc’k  v  hci«:lits  of  the  hanks,  which  would  otherwise  have 
appear-'d  in  hH?re  r’»i»ired  and  frownlncr  sterility. 

I'he  lentrthcnetl  history  and  <lescription  of  Cologne,  has  more 
of  the  apj»earaiice  of  a  piece  of  ijood  wrilin*^  than  any  other  part  of 
the  book  ;  tbous;li  there  is  a  stroke  or  two  of  extravojrunce  in  the 
account  ol  theL»*rand  cathedral.  'I'here  vip|M*ar8  to  be  t;ood  senso 
and  taste  in  his  remarks  on  the  old  pictures  which  have  been 
brought  on  the  ))iiblic  t»y  tiie  breaking  up,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  of  an  as'onishinij;  number  of  ♦‘cclesiastical  establishments, 
— ‘  tile  suppiession,’  as  he  says,  ‘  within  this  city,  (and  we  know 

*  not  whut  extent  of  the  surrounding  territory,)  of  fifty-ei^ii 

*  convents  ami  fifty  unnecessary  chapels.*  Some  of  the  fi^od 
people  of  the  Rhine  will  not,  as  the  Translator  has  hint«Hl,  lie 
much  oblii'eil  to  liiin  for  his  exposure  and  ridicule  of  the  practice 
of  vamping  up,  in  smart  new  colours,  luimhcrs  of  tlie  ohi  spoiled 
pictures;  the  foolish  ii^iiorance  with  which  these  have  bi^en  ad¬ 
mired  and  hous^lit ;  and  tlic  had  taste  and  sense  with  which  even 
pretiMided  artists  have  heen  capable  of  preferring  any  of  the  best 
of  llie  old  Rheiiis!i  paintings  to  those  of  Italy  in  its  best  at;e  of 
art.  lie  at  the  same  lime  discriminates  and  praises  the  ineriU 
call y  possesseil  by  some  of  these  old  German  performances. 

A  Ion<;  <;oo*^raphleal  or  topui'raphical  illustration  accompar.i^ 
a  j;;ood  map  of  the  country  of  the  Middle  Rhine. — The  Author 
has  not  spared  labour  in  any  part  of  bis  work  ;  wliicli,  tliout'li 
not  exactly  a  book  for  reading^  will  be  valuable  as  a  kind  of 
historical  e;azctteer  of  thai  part  of  Germany. 

The  great  attraction  will  he  iu  the  plates.  They  arc  of  the 
advantageous  size  of  eleven  inches  by  eight.  The  draughtsman 
is  not  a  transient  t<iiirist  of  the  Rhine,  hut,  it  is  said,  familiarly 
conversant  with  its  scenery.  The  views  carry  their  own  evidence 
of  being  well  selected  ;  and  they  are  represented  under  lights 
the  most  favourable  tothrlr  character.  The  engravings,  in  acqua- 
tints,  are  done  with  much  soilness  and  rcfiuemont,  and  yet  dis- 
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tincUietiH,  Sutherhiiid,  a  few  only  Uein:;  by  1).  llavclL 

Aiitl  tlio  culouriii^,  if  we  inayjuilsfe  of  the  rest  from  our  own 
copy,  (as  we  presume  we  may,)  is  performed,  in  e;enerttl,  in  a 
careful  and  delicate  manner.*  They  are,  on  the  whole,  an  un¬ 
commonly  beautiful  set  of  coloured  prints,  and  w  ill  ^ive  a  mncli 
more  competent  idea  of  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Rhine,  than  any 
work  previously  published  in  England.  Dne  fault  will  strike  the 
eye, — a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  retlections  in  the  water, 
ill  calm  water,  to  the  objects  rellected.  This  we  have  observed 
ill  many  other  graphical  rejiresentations ;  and  it  really  seems  to 
be  intentional  and  atl'ected.  A  precise  and  mechanical  imitation 
of  the  real  object  in  its  watery  ima^e,  we  need  not  be  told,  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  freedom  and  nfrace  of  art  ;  hut  it  is  perfectly 
obvious,  that  a  wilfully  dissimilar  and  vague  reflection  is  an  utter 
violation  of  the  truth  of  nature. 

Ill  tlie  Author’s  account  of  Mentz,  we  noticed  what  appeared 
to  be  meant  as  a  sneer  at  the*  pure  liberality’  of  the  Rhenish- 
liessian  government.  A  note  toward  the  end  of  the  work,  ajipears, 
on  the  contrary,  to  praise  sincerely  this  same  government  in 
the  hands  of  its  present  administrator.  We  must  therefore  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  intention  of  that  former  passage  must  be  left 
in  the  dubiousness  which  the  Translator  himsell  says  there  is  in 
the  expression. 

Art.  II.  I'raxrU  in  the  Interior  of  Africoy  to  the  Sources  of  the  Sene^ 
pal  and  (iamhia ;  performed  by  Command  of  the  French  Goxrrnmcnt, 
in  the  Year  ISIS.  Hv  Mollien.  Edited  by  T.  E.  llowdich. 
Esq.  Conductor  of  the  3lission  to  Ashantee.  4to.  London,  1820. 

are  at  all  events  rejoiced  to  receive  back  again,  safe  and 
^  ^  sound,  one  of  the  volunteers  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  Afri¬ 
can  exploration.  Not  that  M.  IMollien  is  to  be  classed  with  the 
licdyards  and  the  Parks,  the  men  of  enlarged  views,  well- 
weighed  schemes,  and  all  but  desperate  adventure  :  his  was  an 
humbler  range,  a  less  daring  enterprise,  retpiiring  little  more 
than  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  self-command,  and  exposing 
liifCL  to  scarcely  greater  casualty  than  such  as  might  result  from 
the  influence  of  the  climate  on  an  lOuropean  constitution.  We 
hope,  indeed,  we  most  sincerely  hope,  that  the  list  of  scientific 
proscription  is  now  closed;  and  that,  excepting  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  encouragement  hardly  yet  to  be  expected,  the  enter¬ 
prising  traveller  who  burns  with  the  passion  for  discovery,  will 
turn  to  other  regions  as  the  field  of  his  exertions,  and  leave  the 

•  We  wish  wc  could  j>ay  ;is  much  <»1  the,  first  specimen  of  the  Tour 
of  the  Liii^iish  Lakes,  publishing  by  Mi.  .Ackciinaii.  Surely  ibis  is  a 
scenery  worth  some  Care  in  the  employment  of  his  coloiuers. 
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fiory  skies  and  scorching  inarlo  of  Africa,  to  the  wrctchcti  and 
faitlili'ss  IrilM's  wliose  frames  are  st'asoiied  to  the  climate.  Per* 
haps  a  more  etloctiial  method  than  has  yet  been  tried,  of  prosc- 
cmiiig  further  in(|uiru^,  might  he  found  in  the  education  of 
native  youth  at  our  settlements  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  such  as  should  seem  best  fitted  for  the  task 
hy  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  and  by  their  diligence  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  science.  After  all,  however,  wo  confess,  though  the 
confession  may  he  imliscreet,  that  our  curiosity  rcsj)eeting  central 
Africa  is  hy  no  means  intense.  Investigation  and  commercial 
enterprise  have  nearly  surrounded  this  continent  with  a  broad 
/one  of  discovery,  trutlic,  and  partial  estahlisliment :  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  habitat  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  of  Africa  are  known 
with  snilieient  accuracy;  and  little,  jirohahly,  remains  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  in  the  unexplored  regions,  hut  varieties  of  Paganism  and 
f'etish-worship,  or  the  determination  of  geographical  problems 
which  it  is  desirable,  indeed,  to  clear  up,  hut  they  are  not  worth 
even  the  risk  of  one  of  tire  many  valuable  lives  which  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  ctVort  to  solve  them. 

M.  MoHien  was  on  hoard  the  Medusa  frigate  in  IHIO,  when 
that  vessel  was  wrecked  to  the  south  of  Cape  Hlanco.  While 
journeying  along  the  coast  towards  the  French  settlements  on 
the  Senegal,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  some  of  the 
fatigues,  privations,  and  sull'erings,  which  travellers  in  Africa  arc 
compelled  to  undergo.  I  le  was,  however,  determined  not  to  profit 
hy  the  lesson.  Having  imbibed  from  the  representations  of  Leo 
Africanus,  notions  a  little  tinged  with  the  marvellous,  he  amused 
himself  with  anticipating,  instead  of  sterility,  *  cities  of  con- 
‘  siilcrahle  magnitude  and — we  cannot  well  conceive  howr — he 
(  ontrived  to  find  in  the  narratives  of  Mungo  Park,  nutriment  to 
liis  wild  imaginations,  hoping  to  discover,  instead  of*  iininhabita- 
*•  hie  deserts  or  ferocious  people,’  *  civili/cd  nations,  the  relics  of 
*  Kgyptiaii  or  Carthaginian  colonics.’  There  is  something  very 
iinaccountahle  to  us  in  the  ideas  of  antiquity  with  wliicli  a 
fVeiichmaii  iiuinuges  to  fill  his  head.  The  connexion  between 
Carthage  and  Foulaturo,  the  strong  similarity  of  the  hero  ot 
Caiiiia:  to  the  Daniel  of  Cayor,  who  destroys  and  depopulates 
his  own  villages,  the  resemblance  between  the  mud  huts  and 
.straw  palaces  of  Sedo  or  Ouamkrore,  and  the  avenues  and  tem¬ 
ples  of  Thebes  with  its  hundred  gates,  may  be  extremely  obvious 
to  !M.  Mollien,  but  we  arc  constrained  to  confess  that  they  escape 
ns  altogether.  Hut  although  he  was  doomed  to  fail  in  his  quest 
after  a  Poiila  Mem|)his,or  a  Serracolet  Carthage,  he  was  success¬ 
ful,  su)>posing  his  iiironiiation  to  have  been  correct,  in  discovering 
the  sources  of  three  great  rivers,  the  (lanihia,  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  .Senegai,  together  with  the  springs  of  the  Falciuei  an 
important  tributary  to  the  latter. 
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Bl.  Bioilirn  returned  in  lt^l7  to  Franco,  for  (he  purpose  of 
obCainiii^  the  patrona:;e  of  the  (Jovernmeut  in  his  projected  | 
journey;  hut  his  application  was  nnsviccessfiil :  he  persevered,  3 
however,  in  his  design,  and  in  1H18,  procured  from  Bf .  Fleuriau, 
Ctovernorof  Senei^nl,  the  necessary  sanction  and  the  very  mode-  j 
rate  uuttii  required  for  his  arduous  undertukint'.  In  a  prelimi-  i 
nary  visit  to  the  neig;hhoiirin^  Darnel  (or  King)  of  Cayor,  who  is  I 
described  as  a  young  and  corpulent  negro,  with  a  sweet  voice,  * 
iitit  ferocious  look,  M.  Blollien  was  so  fortunate  ns  to  obtain  a  | 
friendly  interview  with  the  monarch.  Previously  to  setting  out  ^ 
on  his  main  journey,  he  received  from  the  Governor  a  brief  paper  J 
of  instructions,  specifying  the  sourct‘s  of  the  Senegal,  the  I 
Gambi.i,  anil  the  NigiT,  as  the  chief  objects  to  be  ascertained,  | 
ilireeting  his  attention  to  ee  rtain  subordinate  ifUjuiries,  and  en-  t 
joining  the  utmost  )>rudence  and  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  ^ 
risk.  A  native  Marabout,  or  Mohnininedan  priest,  was  engaged  > 
to  accompany  him.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  good  horse, 
and  an  ass  to  carry  his  baggage,  togethcH*  with  a  small  assortment  ) 
of  coral,  aiidier,  tohac<*o,  bends,  jiowder,  and  hall,  he  set  off,  in  | 
the  end  of  January,  on  his  enterprise.  In  the  early  part  of  his  | 
journey,  M.  Blollien  iin«dvise<lly  assumed  the  Bloorish  flri'ss, 
wliicli  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  the  negroes,  t 
wiio  hold  the  Moors  in  the  utmost  dread  and  abhorrence,  us  rob-  | 
bers  and  murderers:  happily,  he  ascertained  this  in  time  to  re-  || 
medy  his  error,  by  sending  hack  to  St.  Iiouis  for  his  Knropeaii  | 
garb.  The  first  stages  of  liis  course  lay  through  villages  either  | 
already  ravaged  by  the  army  of  the  Darnel,  or  in  oonstant  appre-  J 
liension  of  u  similar  fate;  hut,  as  he  approached  tlie  frontiers  of  | 
the  state,  he  seemed  (u  leave  the  traces  of  this  scourge  behind  ^ 
him,  and  to  tiiul  every  where  the  signs  of  a  more  tranquil  and  ^ 
contented  condition. 

.  At  Ihaiue,  lie  saw,  for  the  first  lime,  the  Baohal),  the  monarch  J 
of  the  African  forest  ;  but  ills  notie(*s  of  the  a|)))earanee  and  cha-  4 
racier  of  this  tine  tree,  are  extremely  meagre.  BI.  (lolheiry,  in  J 
his  valuable  /*  I  oi/m/e  ea  Afnquv^  has  devoted  ii  I 

whoicchaptei*  to  (he  desnipiion  of  this  noble  plant ;  and  we  shall  1 
honow  from  his  authority  ai'ew  particulars  in  illustration  of  its  | 
qualities  ami  as|>ect.  It  is  described  by  him  as  the  giant  of  the  1 
veg«»table  tribe,  slow  in  its  growtli,  ami  indestruetihly  vigorous  in  | 
its  ocinstitution :  it  tlonrishes  in  sites  where  all  other  verdure  pe-  I 
fishes,  and,  amid  sterile  and  arid  sands,  shoots  up  its  enormous  J 
trwnk,  and  strikes  deep  ami  wide  its  prodigious  roots.  One  of  | 
theae  trees  whidi  he  vi'^tted  in  the  valley  of  Gagack,  moasiired  | 
ill  ciiTtnnferenoe  one  hiimhed  and  four  ami  more  than  thirty-  *| 
tour  in  diameter.  This  patriarch  of  African  vegetation  had  in  J 
its  trunk  a  targe  hollow,  twenty  feet  in  either  diameter,  which  J 
the  negroes  had  taken  some  pains  to  adorn  with  rude  sculptures^  1 
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and  ^liich  formed  an  admirable  assembly-room  for  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  vale.  This  spmes  of  tree  is  by  no  means 
lofty  in  pro|>ortion  to  its  bulk,  but  throws  forth  its  branches 
horizontally  to  a  considerable  extent :  at  the  level  of  tlie  gpround. 
It  pushes  out  side-roots,  which  radiate  from  the  stem  to  a  cereal 
distance  all  round,  while  the  tap-root  peiietrateH  |>erpeiidicujafiy 
to  an  immense  depth.  The  inside  of  the  plant  is  fiUeil  with  pith, 
which  is  subject  to  a  sort  of  canker  that  appears  not  to  afleet 
the  ijrowth  or  luxuriance  of  the  branches.  The  flower  closer  at 
iii^ht,  and  opens  with  the  dawn.  The  leaves  are  employed  in 
diflerent  uses  :  the  bark  is  manufactured  into  cordoft^e,  aad  the 
fruit  is  used  for  food  and  medicine. 

The  inhahitauts  of  Coc^ue  frave  M.  Mo11ie4i  a  rude  and  bois¬ 
terous  reception,  but  the  chief  conducted  himself  with  courtesy 
and  hospitality.  After  crossing  uninhabited  wowls  and  ]>arched 
plains,  he  quitted  the  kinjrdom  of  Cay  or,  and  cntercil  upon  the 
territory  of  llie  Bourb-JolofTs.  The  soil  of  Cayor  is  described 
as  sandy  but  fertile,  prcKlucint^  in  abundance,  millet,  cotton,  and 
indigo.  The  principal  trees  are,  the  tamarind,  the  Baobab,  the 
gum-tree,  and  other  species  of  Mimosa.  The  natives  are,  Ilka 
all  negroes,  industrious  from  necessity,  indolent  by  choice  :  they 
are  careless  of  the  morrow,  and  s|)end  the  nine  months'  interval 
between  the  seasons  of  harvest,  stretche<l  upon  their  units.  The 
sovereign  is  despotic,  though  his  mandates  arc  sometimes  resisted 
by  his  more  powerful  chiefs.  It  is  related  of  one  of  these,  that 
having  ascertained  the  intention  of  the  Daniel  to  take  away  his 
life,  he  nevertheless  boldly  presented  himself  at  court,  surrounded 
by  an  armed  and  numerous  retinue. 

*  The  tyrant  had  ordered  a  deep  pit  to  be  dug  nt  his  feet,  and  covered 
with  a  mat;  he  desired  the  chief  whoso  destruction  he  meditated,  to  seat 
himself  on  the  mat,  but  the  latter,  guessing  the  perfidious  intention  of  the 
despot,  thus  repliinl:  “  Darnel,  I  am  thy  slave,  and  worthy  of  reposing 
only  in  the  dust  upon  which  thy  feet  have  trod.'*  Hy  this  adroit  answer, 
he  avoided  the  fate  prepared  for  him.  When  a  Darnel  wants  a  horse  of 
great  value,  he  sends  for  the  general  of  his  army.  “  Go,"  he  says  to  him, 
**  thou  knowest  that  such  a  village  contains  more  than  one  of  my  cnoinics; 
go,  let  lire  and  sword  soon  ilelivcr  me  fiwm  them."  The  general,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  onicrs  given  him,  plunders  and  lays  waste,  and  the  captives 
whom  he  seizes,  serve  to  pay  the  price  of  the  horse  which  the  king  re¬ 
quires.' 

M.  Mollien  affirms  that  Mohammetlanisni  making  great 
progress  among  tlic  inhabitants  of  this  country,  though  the  court 
continues  attached  to  Paganism.  He  assigns  as  circumstances 
highly  favourablf!  to  this  change,  the  prevalence,  even  among  hea¬ 
thens,  of  the  practice  of  circumcision;  the  public  schools  over 
which  the  Marabouts  preside,  and  to  which  all  the  children  re¬ 
sort;  and  the  sacred  and  inviolable  character  which  invests  the 
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person  of  the  IVioliammciUii  priest,  not  loss  amonf;  the  Pa'^ans  S 
than  anioiit*  the  votaries  of  Islam.  The  realm  of  Cayor  was  M 
originally  an  integral  |>ortion  of  the  great  JolotV  country,  hut  the  ^ 
Governor  having  rejected  the  authority  of  his  sovereign,  and 
assumetl  the  title  of  Darnel,  the  province  has  since  remained  an  I 
independent  kingdom.  But  of  the  history  of  these  stales,  little  ^ 
is  accurately  known,  and  there  is  considerahle  variation  even  in  ^ 
the  scanty  information  alFordod  us  on  this  head.  M.  IMollien,  | 
for  instance,  introduces  the  following  tragical  and  romantic  nar-  f 
rative. 


‘  The  Daniel  was  at  war  with  the  JolotVs  of  the  kingdom  of  Raol, 
which  he  afterwards  annexed  to  his  own  dominions.  The  people  of 
Baol,  stx:ure  among  their  woods,  had  declined  to  fight,  excepting  when 
stratagem  or  their  position  had  given  them  a  decided  advantage.  At 
length,  having  issued  from  their  forests,  they  appeared  on  the  plain,  pre- 
ceiled  by  their  king.  “  It  is  here/' they  cried,  “  that  we  must  perish  !  Wc 
have  been  accused  of  cowardice,  let  those  who  thus  reproach  us,  imitate 
our  example :  they  pretend  that  we  know  only  how  to  run  away.  Let 
each  of  us  then  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  save  himself  by  flight.'' 
At  these  words,  each  man  filled  his  wide  trowsers  with  sand,  and,  thus 
encumbered,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  fire.  The  combat  ctmtiinuMl 
till  their  ammunition  was  expended.  Raol  lost  all  its  warriors  on  the 
field  of  battle;  and  the  king  of  Cayor,  though  he  saved  a  few,  left  be¬ 
hind  a  still  greater  number.' 

This  is,  certainly,  a  very  heroical  and  alFecting  story ;  but,  in¬ 
dependently  of  its  improbabilities  and  inconsistencies,  we  have  u 
good  reason  for  rejecting  it;  namely,  that  the  same  revolution  is 
recorded  hy  ]\I.  Golberry,  whose  talc  is  very  dinTercnt  from  the 
romance  just  cited.  He  simply  states,  that  the  Daniel  of  Cayor, 
on  the  tlcath  of  the  king  of  Baol  without  heirs,  took  unresisted 
possession  of  the  eonntry. 

About  the  middle  of  Fehrtiary,  M.  MoHicn  reached  Ouam- 
krore,  the  capital  of  the  Rotirh-JolofTs,  which  he  found  to  he 
nothing  more  than  a  considerable  village.  The  monarch  was 
‘  an  old  man  of  low  stature,'  his  countenance  prepossessing, 
and  his  behaviour,  except  that  he  was  very  inquisitive,  frank  aiul 
courteous,  and  such  as  by  no  means  justified  the  weak  irritability 
expressed,  but,  we  suspect,  not  then  betrayed,  hy  his  Visitant,  who, 

*  notwithstanding  the  favour  his  majesty  did  him  of  pulling  his 

*  hair,  and  taking  him  hy  the  nose  to  measure  its  length,  retired 
‘  very  much  fthocked  hy  nuch  liberties,'  Though  the  present 
which  M.  M.  had  made  to  the  chief  was  of  very  trilling  amount, 
the  kind  old  man  sent  an  order  to  the  head  of  (he  next  village  to 
furnish  the  traveller  with  a  guide  through  the  country.  At  Me¬ 
dina,  ns  w’ell  as  at  the  capital,  the  griotsj  or  musicians,  presented 
themselves  in  expectation  of  a  fee,  and  alTorded  him  a  specimeu 
of  African  invention  and  musical  skill,  hy  celebrating  (he  praises 
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of  the  illnstrioiis  *  white  innii.*  During  lii^  through  the 

JolotV  territory)  IVl.  MoHieii  excited  the  iiimoKt  aaConiHhroeiit,  hut 
was  treated  with  great  kindness.  He  su|)poses,  but  without  as- 
signing  his  reasons,  that  the  natives  were  originally  Numidian  or 
Mauritanian,  and  that  they  were  driven  across  the  Zahara,  and 
heyond  the  Senegal,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens.  Their 
kingdom  was  formerly  the  most  extensive  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
and  the  other  hlack  sovereigns  still  acknowletlge  in  its  ruler  a 
precedency  of  rank,  by  prostrating  themselves  in  his  presence. 
In  this  realm.  Heathenism  predominates  over  Mohammedanism, 
l)ut  the  Marabouts  are  here  also  in  possession  of  the  business  of 
tuition,  and  their  mild  and  prudent  conduct  will  probably,  in  the 
end,  procure  them  the  ascendancy.  The  religion  of  the  Pagans 
is  iinmixed  Fetichism.  Among  the  Jolotls,  there  exists  a  singular 
tribe,  called  Laauh^s,  betweem  whom  and  our  gipsies  there  seem 
to  be  many  points  of  resemblance :  they  live  a  wandering  life, 
and  are  professed  fortune-tellers.  They  monopolizecertain  branches 
of  manufacture,  and  have  the  reputation  of  possessing  great 
wealth  ;  their  women  are  excessively  fond  of  finery,  and  their 
transient  favours  are  in  even  superstitious  request  among  the  Jo- 
lofis.  The  Laaubes  are  a  distinct  race,  acknowledging  a  chief 
who  alone  communicates  with  the  government  under  which  they 
may  reside,  and  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  mili¬ 
tary  service,  on  paying  a  stipulated  tax. 

M.  Mollien  crossed  the  J/riiic/inyue,  or  forest,  which  separates 
the  country  of  the  Bourb-Jolofis  from  the  territory  of  Foutatoro, 
in  company  with  a  caravan  of  sixty  persons.  The  distance  was 
considerable,  and  the  sufferings  of  tlie  party,  from  thirst,  great. 
At  the  first  village,  he  was  hustled  and  robbed  of  his  |M)niard, 
with  a  decision  and  dexterity  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Fleet-street  gang:  liy  the  interposition  of  the  chief,  however,  he 
recovered  iiis  property.  The  country  on  the  banks  of  the  8aldc, 
a  tributary  of  the  Senegal,  refreshed  the  eye  of  our  Traveller  with 
its  rich  verdure,  and  he  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  bathing  for  the 
first  time  since  cpiitting  St.  Louis.  At  Diaha,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  detain  him,  hut  he  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  a  Mohamme 
tlan  priest,  in  extricating  himself,  and  without  further  difliculty 
reached  Sedo,  the  capital  of  Foutatoro, — a  town  containing  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  plain,  well-wooded,  and  shewing  the  comfort 
and  opulence  of  its  tenants  by  the  size  and  number  of  its  vil¬ 
lages.  The  Almamy  gave  him  a  courteous  reception,  and  in  re¬ 
turn,  M.  IMollicn  told  him  that  he  was  journeying  to  Oulli,  to 
weep  over  the  tomb  of  his  father,  whom  the  Pagans  had  mur¬ 
dered  there;  that  he  hoped  to  collect  the  remains  of  his  paternal 
property  ;  and  that,  on  his  return,  he  expected  to  be  able  to  make 
a  liandsoiue  ackiiowleilgcment  to  his  credulous  auditor  for  his 
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kindness.  \Vc  would  not  exercise  too  nice  a  casuistry  on  tliest 
occasions,  but  we  roust  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  M.  llollieit 
does  not  ajipear  to  ^  make  conscience*  of  veracity,  and  that, 
thou^i  be  professes  to  have  been  vastly  uftectcd  by  the  piety  of 
the  natives  in  liieir  attention  to  the  devotions  prescribed  by  their 
faith,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  stimulated  him  to  an  equally  punc¬ 
tual  observance  of  his  own  reli^^ious  duties;  for,  when  pressed 
upon  that  point,  he  evaded  inquiry  by  tbe  ^  ready  lie,*  that  bis 
journal  was  the  repository  of  bis  prayers,  and  the  act  of  writings 
in  it,  a  devotional  exercise.  .A  present  of  coral  to  the  ruler,  and 
to  Aldoiulou,  a  powerful  cliief,  smoothed  every  ditiiculty,  and  Bl. 

M.  departed.  At  O^o,  be  was  greeted  by  the  liuan  Fonebe  with 
Bon  jour ^  JlioHMieur.  This  man,  bavinti^  visited  St.  Louis,  and 
been  well  treatcMl  there,  was  even  profuse  and  polislied  in  his 
attentive  uud  delicate  hospitality :  tbe  description  given  of  him, 
conveys  tbe  idea  of  a  very  lively,  amiable,  and  accomplished 
person.  In  the  village  of  Seiiopale,  our  Traveller  found  some 
tenialc  relations  of  his  Marabout  Boukari :  the  greeting  was 
very  cordial,  and  the  Mussulman  was  quite  happy,  though,  when 
Uie  Frenchman  complimented  him  on  the  beauty  and  modesty  of 
tbe  ladies,  be  whispered  in  return — ^  You  cannot  imagine  how 
^deceitful  tlie  women  of  our  country  are;  this  inotlcsty  which 

*  they  ailect,  joined  to  the  beauty  of  their  features,  and  the  lively 

*  passion  they  seem  to  feel  for  their  lovers,  iidlanics  the  latter  to  j 
^  such  a  degree,  that  they  eat  them  up  !*  The  plain  of  Sciiopale  | 
is  thickly  set  w  ith  villages,  containing  a  population  estimated  I 
at  twenty-five  thousand  persons,  in  this  neighbourhood  resided  J 
a  Marabout  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  BlcK^ca,  and  who  1 
answered,  in  reply  to  queries  addressed  to  him  through  Boukari,  | 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  beyond  Toiubuctoo,  there 
were  countries  entirely  peopled  by  Poula  (Foulali)  negroes;  that  S 
the  Dyaliba  (Joliba  or  Niger)  joined  the  Nile,  and,  mingling 
with  the  river  of  Egypt,  flowed  to  the  sea.  At  Baiiai,  M.  Mol- 
lien  was  compelled  to  return  to  Almamy,  and,  when  he  expressed 
bis  exasperation  at  this  detention,  tbe  natives  only  laughed  at  bit 
anger  and  menaces. 

‘  One  in  particular/  he  says,  *  gave  me  an  answer,  to  which,  I  must 
own,  1  could  lincl  no  reply.  “  Thou  complainest/'  said  he  to  me,  “  of 
being  unceasingly  questioned,  and  exposed  to  a  thousand  vexations;  but 
we  arc  very  ditTercntly  treated  when  we  go  to  St.  Louis:  a  soldier,  one 
day,  was  going  to  kill  me  for  not  answering,  when  he  cried  ii  rirr,  (qui 
tire  t)  words  which  I  did  not  understand.**  * 

On  bis  way  back,  M.  Mollien  was  introduced  to  tbe  chief  of 
Bomlou,  also  called  by  tbe  oflicial  title  of  Almamy,  who  was  io 
•Uiance  with  tbe  ruler  of  Foutatoro,  and  now  visited  him  on  na¬ 
tional  business.  This  chief,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  treated  M.  M. 
with  courtesy,  and  promised  bis  proioction  wboQ  he  should  past 
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throuf^h  Ills  dominions.  Almamy  of  Foutatoro,  thouf^  lio  ap¬ 
peared  in  no  pleasant  mood  when  the  travellers  came  into  his 
presence,  suHered  himself  to  be  ap|>oased,  and  M.  IMollien  joined 
his  train  in  its  march  to  Canel.  The  description  of  this  *  little 
army*  is  rather  too  highly  coloured,  and  is  not,  in  fact,  cpilte  con¬ 
sistent  with  itself;  for,  after  a  rather  degrading  account  of  the 
individuals  who  made  up  this  ragged  regiment,  we  are  told  that 
it  |)resented  ‘  an  imposing  ap|>earance,*  that  the  dross  of  the  war¬ 
riors  resembled  that  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  that  three  hundred 
black  cavalry,  in  two  lines,  ‘  produced  a  magnificent  cfiect.’  At 
Canel,  u  negro  asked  IM.  Mollien  to  write  for  him  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  under  the  idea  that  the  Europeans,  by  pronouncing 
it,  procured  abundant  riches  ;  he  further  incpiired  how  he  was  to 
obtain  good  things  from  Isa  (Jesus.)  Our  readers  will,  porliaps, 
anticipate  that  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  unfold  the  character 
of  the  Redeemer  and  the  message  of  salvation: — no — the  en¬ 
lightened  Frenchmairs  answer  to  the  poor  African,  was  comprised 
in  a  recommendation  to  ‘  work  hard  and  sleep  little!* 

For  some  time  past,  ]M.  Mollien  had  been  much  debilitated  by 
fever,  but  he  now  obtained  a  cure  by  drinking  freely  of  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  tamarinds. 

‘  reeling  myself  eiuircly  recovered,'  he  writes,  ‘  as  if  by  enchantment, 

I  set  out  to  examine  the  environs  of  Canel.  1  was  accompanied  by  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  hearing  in  a  very  singular  manner.  A  custom  nut 
less  barbarous  than  extraordinary  prevails  in  Foutatoro;  a  slave  who 
wishes  to  change  his  master,  seeks  by  surprise  or  force  to  cut  off  the  car 
of  the  man  whom  he  fancies ;  if  he  succeeds,  he  immediately  becomes 
the  property  of  that  person  ;  and  his  old  master  cannot  claim  him  again. 
'I'o  this  practice,  my  fellow-traveller  owed  his  deainess;  two  slaves  bad 
successively  cut  otl  each  an  ear,  close  to  the  head,  and  the  wound  in 
healing  hud  entirely  closed  the  auditory  channel.  This  man  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  unfortunate  from  his  reputation  for  kindness,  which  gained 
liiin  the  good  opinion  of  the  slaves:  he  must  now  be  careful  of  his  horses, 
for,  as  he  has  no  ears  himself,  it  will  be  these  animals  whose  ears  the 
fugitive  slaves  will  next  attack.' 

In  the  ueiglibourhood  of  Canel,  M.  Mollien  visited  a  hill,  con¬ 
taining  iron  ore,  which  is  smelted  by  the  natives.  With  much 
diiTiculty  and  intriguing,  he  secured  his  passport,  and,  after  audi¬ 
ences  of  leave  from  Almamy  and  his  brother-ruler  of  Bondou, 
departed.  On  his  route,  he  was  informed  that  Foutatoro,  Bon- 
doii,  and  Fouta  Jallon,  were  united  in  a  ‘  holy  alliance*  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  extirpating  idolatry,  and  compelling  the  Pa¬ 
gans  to  acknowledge  Mahomet.  At  Dendoude,  he  ascertained, 
though  the  evidence  docs  not  appear  quite  conclusive,  that  a 
partial  communication,  hy  means  of  a  channel,  supplied  only  by 
the  overflow  of  n  lake  in  the  rainy  season,  exists  between  the 
Gambia  and  the  Senegal.  Foutatoro  is  a  large,  and  on  the  whole, 
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an  advantageously  situated  territory;  along  its  most  extensive*  I 
frontier  it  has  the  Senegal,  and  its  soil  is  watered  by  a  number  of  H 
minor  rivers,  wliich  communicate  fertility  to  a  wide  tract.  The  ■ 
Poulas  are  now  a  mixed  race;  originally  from  the  north,  and  of  a  I 
complexion  bronzed  by  the  climate,  they  have  lost  their  primary  I 
distinction  by  miiigliiig  with  the  native  blacks,  whom  tliey  had  I 
probably  reduced  to  subjection.  The  government  of  Foutatoro  9 
is  what  M.  MoUien  is  pleased  to  call  ‘  a  sort  of  theocratic  oli-  ^ 

*  garchy,  in  which  tlie  people  possess  considerable  inlluence.’ 

Seven  chiefs  are  the  masters  of  the  country,  each  having  a  sepa-  | 
rate  portion,  but  they  govern  in  conjunction  ;  the  two  most  power-  | 
ful  enjoy  a  superiority  over  the  others,  and  their  agreement  in  ^ 
council  is  binding  on  the  remainder.  The  Ahnamy,  whoismerely  tl 
a  titular  chief,  and  can  venture  on  no  step  without  their  approba- 
tion,  is  chosen  and  deposed  by  them  at  pleasure:  he  is  always 
selected  from  among  the  Marabouts.  .  - 

‘  In  Foutatoro,  and  among  the  Moors,  there  exists  a  sort  of  free  ina- 
sonry,  the  secret  of  which  has  never  been  revealed ;  the  adept  is  shut  up  f4 
lor  eight  <iays  in  a  hut,  he  is  allowed  to  eat  but  once  a  day;  he  sees  no  ^ 
|)erson,  excepting  the  slave,  appointed  to  carry  him  his  food;  and,  at  the  ^ 
end  of  that  period,  a  number  i>f  men  in  masks  present  themselves,  and  p; 
employ  all  possible  means  to  put  his  courage  to  the  proof;  if  he  acquits  p 
himself  with  honour,  he  is  admitted.  The  initiated  pretend  that,  at  this  p 
moment,  they  are  enabled  to  behold  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  that  g; 
the  future  is  unveiled  to  them,  and  that  thenceforward  heaven  grants  all 
their  prayers.  In  the  villages  where  persons  of  this  fraternity  reside,  they  N 
perform  the  functions  of  conjurers,  and  are  called  Almousseri.  One  day  || 
Boukari  told  me,  after  altcstmg  the  truth  of  what  he  was  about  to  say, 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  that,  being  in  a  canoe  with  one  of  these  men,  ; 
there  fell  such  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  that  he  would  not  depart;  yielding,  [J 
however,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Almousseri,  he  set  sail;  ‘‘  torrents  of  rain  F:|. 
fell  on  all  sides,”  addcil  Boukari :  **  but  our  bark  remained  perfectly  dry*  fe; 
and  a  favourable  wind  swelled  our  sails.”  I  asked  the  Almousseri  to  ex- 
plain  his  secret,  but  he  answered,  that  if  he  revealed  it,  his  brethren  would  M 
infallibly  destroy  him.*  S 

There  is  anulber  extrauriliiiary  class  of  persons,  called  Diavan- 
dos,  who  inhabit  a  particular  district  of  the  country :  they  are 
grioiiff  or  musicians  by  profession  ;  but  seem  to  be  a  set  of  pro¬ 
fligate  and  impiulent  knaves,  who  have,  by  their  dexterous  ma¬ 
nagement,  secured  a  strong  influence  over  the  population.  Their 
persons  arc  held  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and  yet,  so  strong  is  the 
general  desire  for  their  praise,  and  so  great  is  the  dread  of  their 
satire,  that  their  demands,  however  exorbitant,  are  always  com¬ 
plied  with.  Tlie  FouUs  have  large  flocks  of  horned  cattle,  they 
likewise  breed  asses;  their  horsi^  are  small,  hut  swift.  ‘  Tliey 
‘  arc,*  M.  Mollicn  aflirms,  ‘  one  of  the  most  vain-glorious  nations 
in  existence;*  they  look  down,  with  a  feeling  of  national  sujieri- 
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oritV)  on  Eurojioans,  and  on  all  Africans,  excepting  the  Moors; 
they  are  treacherous,  and,  like  tnost  mixed  races,  despise  hutli  Ihe 
sources  whence  they  descend,  the  ne^ro  and  the  red  Puulu. 

On  his  entrance  into  the  territory  of  Bondou,  M.  Mollicii 
assiimcMl  the  native  drt'ss,  and  passed  throu^ii  the  country,  which 
is  nearly  all  forest,  witiioiit  much  obstruction.  He  found  the 
iiihahitant^  C^cnlle  ami  accommodating:.  The  government  is  des¬ 
potic,  and  to  this  circuinstaiice  M.  M.  partly  refers  tlie  inihlness 
of  the  people,  while  the  republican  forms  of  Foutatoro,  he  says, 
render  the  native  insolent  and  encroachim;;!  At  the  moment 
wlien  he  was  about  to  enter  the  wood  which  separates  Bondou 
from  Fouta  «lallon,  his  guides  refusetl  to  follow  him,  and  eventho 
faithful  Boukari  shewed  symptoms  of  insubordination:  harmony 
was,  however,  at  length  restore*!,  and  the  party  proceeded  toge¬ 
ther.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  Author  introduces  a  few 
particulars  resj>ecting  the  country  and  gohl  miiu^s  of  Batubouk, 
Init  they  are  nothing  more  than  meagre  repetitions  of  information 
long  since  before  the  world.  A  far  njore  copious  detail  will  he 
found  in  the  volumes  of  (tolberry,  and  a  very  sutlicicnt  abstract 
in  the  aide  work  on  Africa,  of  Leyilcn  ami  Murray.  After  some 
da\s  of  severe  privation  ami  toil,  they  entered  on  the  frontier 
territory  of  Fouta  •lallon.  At  Niehel  he  was  detaincfl,  an*!  laid 
under  heavy  contribution  by  Iman  Ali  and  his  wife,  andfouml  no 
small  ditliculty  in  escaping  from  their  fierceness  and  rapacity. 
Accompanied  hy  his  Marabout,  and  a  native,  who^e  name  was 
Bouhou,  he  then  set  forward  for  Timbo,  the  capital;  but  his 
horse  was  now  completely  exhausted,  ami  lie  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  animal  at  Baiideia,  in  the  care  of  Boiibou,  whose  re¬ 
sidence  was  in  that  village.  At  this  plac*;,  he  engaged  a  guide 
to  Tiniho,  who  proved  of  the  greatest  service  in  his  subsequent 
enterprises.  It  was  not  until  the  travellers  had  left  Bandeia, 
that  they  had  properly  entered  the  kingdom  of  Fouta  Jallon,  for, 
though  the  previous  districts  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Almainy,  they  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  lawless  frontier,  situated  in  a 
ditlicult  country,  ami  yielding  a  somewhat  imperfect  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign.  At  the  village  of  Toulon,  M.  I^lollien  was  ia 
the  immetliate  vicinity  of  the  reputed  sources  of  the  Gambia 
and  Uio  Grande,  and  he  intimated  to  his  guide  Ali,  his  intention 
of  visiting  them.  Ali,  terrified,  or  afleeting  to  be  so,  assured  him 
that  the  attempt  would  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  natives; 
hut  a  few  grains  of  amber  allayed  his  fears,  and  he  led  him  to  the 
spot.  After  winding  along  hye- paths  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Badet,  he  discovered  below  him,  he  says,  ^  two 
‘  thickets,  the  one  concealing  from  view  the  8ourc**s  of  the  Gani- 
*  bia,  the  other,  those  of  the  Rio  Grande.*  VVe  shall  omit  M. 
MoHien’s  description  of  his  ‘  feeling  of  awe,*  and  his  classical 
flourish  about  *  the  sacred  springs/  and  simply  state  that  the 
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Hourccs  of  the  latter  river  ‘  slowly  rolleil  iilooj^iis  turl/ul  waters/ 
hut  became  clear  at  about  throe  hiindriMl  paces  iVoiu  the  spring. 

‘  Proceed  in"  south-souih-eabt  in  ihe  same  nuadow,  Ali  suddenly 

iin|K*d  upon  the  ^round,  and  the  cailh  c-cluxd  in  a  Iri^hllul  laaniUT. 

‘  rniliTiu-atli/  saiil  he,  ‘  are  the  reservoirs  of  the  two  rivers;  the  noise 
ihnii  heare>t,  proceeds  from  their  Ix'in"  empty.’  After  walking  about 
thirteen  hun<lre<l  paces',  we  reached  iIumvotmI  which  concealetl  llie  source 
of  (he  tiambia.  I  forced  my  way  tlirou^h  the  lliorny  hushes  which  "row 
l»»'twt*en  the  tries,  and  obtained  a  sii»ht  ol  it.  'i’liis  spring,  like  thi!  other, 
was  not  ubundant ;  it  issues  from  beneath  a  kind  of  areii  in  the  middle  ol 
the  woikI,  and  forms  two  branches;  one  running  south-south-west,  stops 
at  a  little  distance  on  account  of  the  iquality  of  the  ground,  wliicii  d(M*s 
not  allow  it  to  go  any  further,  evta  in  the  rainy  season;  the  other  runs 
down  a  gentle  declivity,  and  takes  a  south-south-iust  ilireclioii.  At  its 
exit  from  the  \voo<l,  and  esen  six  hundred  paces  farther,  it  is  only  three 
feel  broad.’ 

The  valley  in  which  these  sources  rise,  is  coiijecturiHl  by  M. 
iM.  to  he  the  crater  of  uu  extinct  volcuiu»  :  it  is  runnel-shapeil, 
with  no  other  outlets  than  the  two  passag^es  where  the  streams 
have  found  their  way.  Into  the  hallowed  and  spirit-haunteil 
wooils  which  shade  the  springs,  the  natives  never  penetrate,  and 
had  tlic  adventurous  hVeuchmaii  been  <letectcd,  his  death  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  consequence.  He  escaped,  however, 
unseen,  and  proceedint'  alont'  the  hanks  of  (he  (xaiubia,  whose 
windiiit's  ohlig^ed  him  repeatedly  to  ford  its  slowly  g;liding;  stream, 
he  ascended  the  mountains  and  reached  Cainhaia,  a  delightful 
villag^o,  with  streets  shaded  by  orang;e  trees  in  blossom.  This 
plant  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  The  re«;iou  in  which 
he  was  now  travelling  was  rich  lieyond  any  thing  he  had  hefort; 
witnessoil  in  Alrioa ;  papaw,  orange,  and  banana  trees,  shaded 
(he  road,  and  tlic  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  residents  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  beauty  of  tlie  scenery.  The  house  of  a  rich 
invalid,  whom  M.  Mollien  visited  as  a  physician,  was  replete 
with  eouvenieiici^,  and  adorned  witii  some  taste;  a  covered  pro¬ 
menade  surrounded  the  house,  the  roof  was  supported  hy  ham- 
boos  painted  of  a  brilliant  red,  the  bedstead  was  ornamented  with 
(raci'ry,  and  arras  were  sns|)ended  over  it ;  the  doors  were  of 
mahogany,  and,  though  only  finished  with  the  hatchet,  were  la¬ 
boured  with  much  care,  '['he  source  of  the  Taleine  is  not  far 
fniin  this  place;  it  risc^  among  inoutiluins,  at  the  foot  of  a  hillock, 
it  springs  in  an  unsheltered  spot,  and  runs  south,  previously  to 
taking  its  northward  coursi*.  The  travellers  entered  Timbo 
Uirougli  an  avenue  of  bananas,  and  foniui  some  diHicuity  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  shelter,  which  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  was  ('Oiumencing.  This  capital  of  Fouta  Gallon  is  fortified 
with  a  loop-holeil  wall,  and  ‘  ports  it  U  a  military  (Mist,  i* 
Mfcalthy,  and  well  built ;  and  the  |K>pulation  may  amount  to  about 
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nine  tlioiisaiid  individuals.  F ortunately  Tor  his  visitors^  Almamy 
was  ahsont,  or  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would  have  ticcii 
stripped  of  all  their  property,  but  the  temporary  c^vernor  was  a 
man  of  letters,  and  the  present  of  two  quires  of  paper  completely 
satisfied  his  moderate  tlesires,  w’hile  a  double-barrelled  i^un  was 
j^iveii  for  (lie  chief.  From  'rimbo,  M.  IVIoHien  retraced  his  steps, 
and  inclined  to  the  west  of  his  former  road,  in  search  of  theheail 
td*  the  Senea:nl>  a»<li  after  traversinj]^  a  fertile  plain  watensl  by 
that  stream,  and  ascendint;  jiart  of  a  steep  mountain,  his  ^uido  Ali 
pointed  to  a  grove  on  their  left. 

*  lloukari  and  I  stole  along  the  mountain,  reached  this  thick  wood,  into 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  never  penetrated,  and  crossed  the  S<*ue- 
gil,  which  could  not  he  so  much  as  four  feet  broad.  Ascending  the 
stream,  1  perceived  two  basins,  one  above  the  other,  from  which  the  water 
gushed  forth,  and  still  higher  a  third,  which  was  only  humid,  as  well  as 
lilt*  channel  that  ietl  to  the  basin  immediately  below  it.  'I'he  negroes 
ctMisider  llie  upper  basin  as  the  principal  source  of  the  river.  'I’hese 
three  springs  were  situated  about  the  mitltllc  of  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
In  tfie  rainy  season,  two  ponds,  at  equal  distances  above  the  upper  source, 
supply  it  with  water  by  two  deep  channels.' 

A  tpiarrcl  between  Ali  and  Boiikari,  which  terminated  in  the 
angry  departure  of  the  former,  occasioned  M.  Mollien  some  cm- 
harrassment,  hut  he  at  lengtli  reached  Handeia  u  second  time, 
when?  he  found  his  old  host  Boiibou,  who  afVected  the  utmost  joy 
at  his  re-nppearunce.  Ills  present  intention  was,  to  direct  his 
course  towards  the  Niger,  and  to  descend  that  river  in  a  canoe 
as  far  as  Tomhuctoo;  Imt  the  rains  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  fever  .and  dysentery,  eflectually  defeated  this  plan. 
Houhou  now  iininaskcd  himself,  and  treated  his  guest  with  con¬ 
summate  treachery  ;  he  attempted  to  poison  the  white  man,  that 
he  might  seize  his  property,  and,  when  that  scheme  failed,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  interrupt  all  supply  of  food.  Tliis  was  remlered 
abortive  by  the  hiiinauity  of  an  old  woman,  and  an  effort  at  noc¬ 
turnal  assassination  was  defeated  by  (he  vigilance  of  M.  Mollien. 
He  made  one  essay  to  escape  in  vain,  Imt  a  second,  by  the  help 
of  a  liberal  distribution  of  amber,  corals  and  gunpowder,  was 
successful.  Surrounded  by  ditliculties,  and  exhausted  by  dis¬ 
ease,  no  alternative  remained  to  M.  M.  but  to  endeavour  to  reach 
the  Portuguese  forts  on  the  coast,  and  towards  them  he  now  bent 
bis  course,  with  feeble  hopes  of  holding  out  until  he  should  again 
mingle  in  European  society.  The  territory  of  Fouta  Jallon  is 
mountainous,  hut  intersected  by  rich  and  wcll-watcrcd  valleys ; 
the  inhabitants  are  temperate  and  industrious.  We  insert  in  this 
place  the  following  account  of  the  slavc-|)olice,  in  this  part  of 
\frica. 

’riic  RumhdiS,  which  1  have  several  limes  had  occasion  to  mention, 
arc  establishments  tiuly  honourable  to  humanity.  Kach  village,  or  k- 
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^^^Rl  inlikl)iirint%  of  a  villacr,  »isM*mble  ihfir  slavrs,  arul  niuko  ruru)  builii 
ihrfiuclvts  hills  closo  to  racli  oilier;  lliis  plarc  isr-illcNl  a  RuinixU,  'I  hey 
I  huse  atl.ifi  Iroin  ainiMif*  iheiiisrlves :  if  his  rhihircn  are  worthy  of  iho 
ilisttitction.  ihoy  succectl  lo  ihe  post  »fu*i  his  <l»alh.  1‘hfse  slaves,  who 
arc  so  hut  in  iianir,  cullivale  ihe  plaDtations  ol  llu  ir  masters,  and  accom 
puny  tlivm  to  cany  tlu  ir  bunlens,  when  they  travel.  I  hey  are  iiev«  r  sold 
when  ihiy  ha\e  attaineil  an  uilNanced  a^c,  or  when  they  aio  horn  in  ihc 
country:  any  departure  from  this  practice,  would  eause  the  desertion  of 
the  whole  yumbdi  \  but  the  slave  whoconiluels  himself  improperly, 
delivered  up  by  bis  comrades  to  their  muster,  that  he  may  sell  him.* 

The  coniniiinicatiun  beturcii  the  Niu^cr  and  the  Nile,  was 
aijnin  uHirinvd  hy  some  traders  of  this  country  wlio  had  visited 
Toinhuctoo.  iM.  IMoHicn  ell^oleil  his  passaj^e,  with  dinieully 
through  the  small  territory  of  'riMula  Maie,  and  cro^sinjj  Kalioii 
on  the  lOtli  #Fuly  reached  the  Portnijnese  settlement  of  Geba 
where  he  met  with  a  most  liospituble  reception  from  M.  Dioqui 
the  governor.  This  inland  cstahlishment  is  in  the  Mandin^o 
country,  sixty  leufijiics  north-cast  of  Bissao,  the  nearest  port  on 
the  coast,  for  wliich,  uflcr  a  short  stay,  M.  Mollieii  emharkeil  on 
tlic  river  of  (Jeha,  and,  dnrini'  three  days,  experienced  the  most 
brutal  treatment  from  the  nee^roes  who  navi<;ated  the  vessel.  INI 
de  Mattes,  the  governor  of  Bissao,  a  man  of  commanditnr  sta 
tnre,  di^nilied  aspect,  liberal  sentiments,  and  *  immense  fortune 
lavished  the  kiinlest  attentions  on  his  c^ncst  dining  three  misera¬ 
ble  montlis  of  ilisease  and  debility.  Win  n  the  ilry  season  re¬ 
turned,  health  was  imperfectly  restored,  and  M.  ^loHien  arranged 
his  plans  for  crossing  the  counlry  from  (Jeha  to  the  bunks  of  the 
(lambia,  hut  the  arrival  of  a  rroncli  vessel  determined  him  on 
returning  by  sea,  and  on  the  15th  of  tianuary,  18 If),  he  reached 
St.  Louis. 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  siimmarv,  that  the  only  very  itnpor- 
tanl  feature  of  M.  Mollii'n’s  discoveries,  relates  to  the  sources  of 
the  great  rivers  which  lie  was  directed  lo  explore;  aial  we  con¬ 
fess,  that  on  tills  point  beseems  to  us  to  have  been  satisthal  with 
incomplete  evidence.  AVe  are  not,  by  any  means,  prepared  to 
say  th»it  be  was  incorrect  in  his  inferences ;  hut  wi*  yet  roipiire 
some  corro’ooralive  particniar.s,  before  we  can  implicitly  assent 
to  the  essential  innovations  which  be  lias  introduced  into  this  part 
of  the  map  of  Africa.  NV  e  are,  indeed,  aware  that  the  accuracy 
of  former  re|)resontalions,  rests  in  very  few  instances,  on  actual 
inspection,  and  wc  admit  that,  on  the  whole,  more  credit  may 
bo  due  to  the.  local  observations  and  impiiries  of  M.  Mollion;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  his  guide,  Ali,  was 
interested  in  deceiving  him,  since  he  was  paid  idr  pointing  out 
the  sources  of  certain  rivers,  and,  if  they  were  really  at  too  great 
a  distance,  he  niglit  direct  to  others  in  their  stead.  We  are^ 
jicrhaps,  inllucnced  in  our  hesitation^  by  the  extraordinary  prox- 
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imi(y  of  these  spi  inj^s,  which  are  all  placed  in  a  ^roup  of  moon* 
tains,  at  a  small  distance  from  Timho;  the  source  of  the  HaFinii', 
nr  Sene<^l,  lyinc^  in  10.  10.  north  latitude,  and  13.  38.  west 
loni^itude  from  Paris  ;  that  of  the  Falem^  in  10.  20.  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  13.  20.  west  longitude;  the  spring  of  the  (jambia  in 
10.  30.  north  latitude,  and  13.  35.  west  longitude;  and  the 
sources  of  the  Hio  (irande  in  10.  37.  north  latitude,  and  Id  37. 
west  longitude.  These  ftarallels  are  calculated  from  the  itiner¬ 
aries,  by  compass,  and  estimated  distances,  of  !M.  Mollien. 

It  would  be  improper  to  omit  to  state,  that  the  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  most  absurdly  expensive  style.  The  original  is,  we 
believe,  in  octavo,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  u  dilFerent  und  more  highly-priced  form.  The 
plates  are  the  most  insipid  and  unillustrativc  of  all  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  und  have,  besides,  the  fatal  defect  of  being  at  variance 
with  the  text.  We  arc  <|uitc  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  in  the  title  page — ‘  Edited  by  T.  E.  Uowdich,  Esq. 
Conductor  of  the  INlission  to  Ashantce;*  not  having  been  able 
to  discover  the  smallest  sign  of  such  *  editing:*  the  half  dozen 
brmf  foot-notes  do  not  carry  his  signature,  and  there  is  neither 
))reface  nor  appendix  with  the  addition  of  his  nnme.  We  must 
suppose,  then,  that  he  is  either  the  translator  of  tlie  book,  which 
we  do  not,  for  various  reasons,  believe,  or,  which  is  more  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  corrected  sheets  passed  through  his  hands,  to  give 
a  colourable  pretext  for  the  insertion  of  his  name.  In  eitlicr 
case,  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  trifling  with  the  public. 


Art.  in.  America  and  her  liesources.  By  .lohn  lirUted,  Counsellor 
at  Law.  Svo.  pp.  xvi.  .504.  Lontlon,  1818. 


X\!  E  have  olrcady  said  that  this  volume  may  be  recommended 
**  to  the  perusal  of  the  general  render  who  is  not  in  search 
either  of  ])reeisc  statistical  information,  or  of  profound  politi¬ 
cal  reasoning.  lie  will  find  in  it  a  spirited  rambling  descant 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  connected  with  American  politics  and 
American  manners.  The  Author’s  loose,  declamatory,  and 
turgid  style,  must  prevent  his  taking  that  rank  as  a  writeTi 
which  the  tone  he  assumes  would  seem  to  solicit;  his  report, 
however,  of  American  affairs,  is,  on  several  accounts,  spccih- 
cully  valuable,  «and  if  his  political  principles  were  of  a  purer 
character,  he  might  with  some  consistency  receive  the  praise  of 
being  the  professed  champion  of  the  cause  of  humanity  and  re¬ 
ligion.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  give  a  value  to  this  vo¬ 
lume,  is  the  apparent  unlixedness  of  the  Author’s  prejudices. 
The  discriminating  reader  will,  perhaps,  gather  up  the  truth, 
from  the  re|)orts  of  a  writer  of  this  fitful  turn  more  readily  and 
surely  than,  even,  from  one  whose  impartiality  is  studied  and  la- 
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(K)iiretl.  Mr.  Bristetl  is  ncithor  a  t'urious  hater  of  En^luiul,  nor 
a  tlevotcd  worshi|)|M*r  of  America;  llis  utlcction  for  his  ailopuil 
country,  is,  \we  iiuii;;ine,  a  suiiicNrhat  irayuard  passion,  li»ihle 
to  frequent  disgusts.  Citizen  Hristcd  is,  indeed,  an  excelloiit 
patriot  and  republican  in  liis  closet,  while  rovint^  niuon^  his  own 
speculations,  or  poring,  with  prophetic  eye,  over  the  map  of 
the  continent  that  is  ‘  to  rule  the  world  hut  out  of  doors, 
jostled  ill  the  throng  of  Broad  Way,  he  looks  often  much  like 
the  disappointed  watiderer,  and  now  and  then  betrays  the  irrita* 
hility  of  one  whose  enthusiasm  has  beiMi  rou”;hly  cured. 

The  Autlior,  we  have  said,  professes  to  he  the  advocate  of 
relii^on.  Ifoforc  the  sceptical  )>ortion  of  his  countrymen,  ho 
Imldly  pleads  the  claims  of  (Christianity  ;  hut  in  assuming  this 
cluiracter,  he  only  exposes  himself  to  tlie  severer  reprehension 
on  account  of  the  profligate  system  of  national  ]»olicy  avowed, 
without  cover  or  apology,  in  every  part  of  his  work,  lie  ((dkn 
of  humanity,  of  morals,  of  the  Bible  ;  hut  he  seems  almost  to 
seek  occasion  to  stimulate  the  restless  desire  of  national  a^t^ran- 
dizement,  and  sometimes  even  to  inflame  the  murderous  passions 
of  war.  Passai^es  mit;ht  he  cited,  from  the  volume  of  a  kind, 
to  which,  as  the  lovers  of  peace,  we  would  not  be  accessary  in 
^ivin^  a  wider  circulation.  We  are  constrained  to  hope  that  Mr. 
Bristed  calumniates,  or  at  least,  that  he  crossly  misrepresents 
his  countrymen,  in  attributing  to  them  some  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  retains  with  apparent  exultation.  The  following  quo¬ 
tations  arc  of  a  less  exceptionable  character  than  others  that 
might  be  adduced.  After  modestly  anticipating  the  benefits  that 
that  shall  accrue  to  Cuba^  J/e.rtco  and  Peru  when  they  shall 
become  integral  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  Author  adds  : 


•  How  strancTc  and  portentous  is  the  contrast  bclwcrn  the  steady  and 
protn'cssivc  policy  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  the  supine  inditference  of 
llie  British  (Government  !  Britain  has  lavished  the  life’s  blotnl  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  her  bravest  warriors,  and  c.x pended  uncounted  millions, 
ill  nscuinj»  Spain  from  the  yoke  of  France ;  and  yet  she  cannot,  or  will 
not,  acquire  a  sinfjlc  inch  of  territory,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
from  the  Spanish  government ;  while  the  United  Slates,  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  life  of  a  single  citizen,  and  at  the  expence  of  only  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  have,  within  the  course  of  a  few  years,  obtained 
fiom  France  and  Spain  the  exclusive  sovereignty  over  n  fair  and  fertile 
dominion,  at  least  tuentt/  times  the  extent  of  all  the  British  Isles  taken 
logt'lber. 

‘  NVhydoCs  not  Kngland,a.ipar<  of  the  indcmnifi;  due  toherfrom  Spain, 
transfer  to  her  own  sceptre  the  sovereignly  of  ('uba  ;  siviiigtbat  ihc  lla* 
vanna  commands  the  passage  from  the  (Gulf  of  Mexico  >  Why  doi'S  | 

she  nut  take  possession  of  Banama  (t\  the  south,  and  Darien  on  the  | 

north,  ami  join  the  waters  of  the  .\tluntic  with  those  of  tlie  1‘ncific  % 

<xxan,  in  order  to  resuscitate  hei  dnH>pinc  comracrci  ^  or  is  it  Ikt  in* 
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U'laioti  biill  to  bluinlK'r  on,  until  bhc  is  awaki'niHl  from  (hi*  slU|HTaclion 
of  her  ilivams  hy  the  final  fall  of  Spanish  America*  uiul  of  her  own 
Nuiih  Anieiican  proiinces,  beneath  the  cver*wiiJeninj»  junver  ot  ihe  L’ni- 
(ed  Stales ;  and  by  the  tloalin^  of  the  Uussian  tlag,  in  token  of  Uussiuii 
sovereignty,  over  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  ami  on  the  lowers  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,?  Are  all  her  national  glories  to  be  blotted  out  in  one  he¬ 
misphere,  by  a  power  but  recently  emerged  from  the  snows  ami  barba¬ 
rism  of  the  north  ;  and  in  the  other  hemisphere,  to  be  trampled  into  the 
dust  hy  the  gigantic  footsteps  of  her  own  child?  Is  the  heathen  mytho¬ 
logy  ot  Jupiter  and  Saturn  to  be  verified  in  then  ineteenih  century/  p.  9f>* 

Again  ;  after  some  absurd  and  yet  mischievous  vapouring 
ubicli  we  pass  over,  IMr.  Bristed  says  : 

*  'riie  American  rulers  liave  become  wiser  by  their  own  experience, 
have  protited  by  their  own  blunders,  have  extracted  strength  trom  a 
sense  of  their  own  weakness.  'I'iu'y  aic  not  likely  again  to  plunge  into 
a  war,  witliout  funds,  and  without  men  :  they  are  now  preparing  in  the 
hosom  of  peace,  the  means  of  future  conllid ;  by  building  up  llie 
finances  of  the  country,  by  planting  every  where  the  germs  of  an 
army,  by  sowing  those  serds  w  hich  will  soon  start  up  into  Imnds  of 
armed  warriors,  hy  a  rapid  augmentation  of  their  navy ;  and,  above 
all,  t)y  attempting  to  allay  the  animosities  of  party  spirit,  and  ende»v 
vouring  to  diri*ct  the  whole  national  mind  and  inclination  of  the  United 
Stales  towards  their  aggrandizement  by  conquest  alike  on  the  land  and 
on  the  ocean  ;  by  adding  to  their  present  immense  empire  the  continen¬ 
tal  possessions  of  Spain  and  Kngland,  and  the  British  insular  domains 
in  the  West  Indie's.’  p.  337* 

‘  The  way  of  barter,’  Mr.  B.  says,  ‘  is  a  much  easier, 

*  safer,  and  better  mode  of  acquiring  dominion  than  that  of  war 
‘  and  coTupiost.*  No  doubt,  so  far  as  the  immediate  transaction 
is  considered  apart  from  its  motive  and  its  remoter  consequences, 
it  is,  if  not  always  easier,  at  any  rate,  always  ‘  safer  and  better,’ 
to  buy  than  to  plunder  ;  hut  it  should  he  remembered,  that  there 
are  some  tliini^s  wliich  can  never  be  honestly  hout^ht  and  sold, 
and  also  that  bargains  hy  which  a  third  party  may  think  himself 
so  far  either  injured  or  endangered,  as  to  impel  him  to  break 
the  peace  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  tran  d’er,  arc  justly  charge¬ 
able  with  all  the  violence  and  outrage  which  they  indirectly  oc¬ 
casion. 

If  wc  arc  to  take  the  account  of  the  Writer  before  us,  the 
Americans  are  far  from  being  pleased  with  the  irregular  figure 
which  the  Uepuhlic  exhibits  upon  the  map.  This  and  that  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  continent  must  he  bought  (or  conquered  if  it  cannot  bo 
bought)  in  order  to  give  a  more  handsome  sweep  to  their  pe¬ 
riphery.  Hut  surely  we  have  already  heard  cnougli  of  arron^ 
iliftHcmeng  :  in  fact,  their  boundary  line  is  never  so  exactly  rownef 
to  satisfy  the  nice  eye  of  an  ambitious  people  ;  the  jagged  |H>ly- 
guii  still  needs  here  and  there  some  trimiuiDg ;  but  this  |)crfcct- 
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ini]:  of  the  is  (o  be  efl’eclcil  always  by  increments, — never 

by  the  retrenchments. 

As  to  the  means  empit>yetl  on  such  occasions,  tliose  are  not 
to  be  feared  the  least  which  are  the  most  silent  and  platisible. 
Ah  for  instance,  the  plan  of  hmjintj  territory,  which,  while  it 
springs  Iroin  tl»e  same  restless  spiriti  is  more  />oKe  than  llie  pas¬ 
sion  lor  military  t^lory,  and  in  every  respect  as  h  i/ardous  to  the 
repoM*  ot  nations.  It  is  really  almost  better  that  ambition  should 
appear  in  its  old  and  proptn*  ^arb,  than  that  it  should  take  a  new 
"uise  ami  walk  through  the  earth  in  the  character  of  a  peillar. 
Away  then  with  the  smooth-faced  state  trader,  who  coolly  ap¬ 
praises  inlands  ami  continents  as  if  they  were  the  chattels  ol  a 
l>:inkriipt,  caUndales  to  a  dollar  and  a  cent,  what  it  will  cost  him 
to  />m/  up  the  world,  and  then  says — ‘  Is  not  my  balance  even  ? 
— Am  I  m>t  a  man  of  j)eace  r 

Rut  it  ought  to  he  |)retnisrd,  that  it  would  he  rash  ami  unfair 
to  infer  from  the  inconsiderate  declamations  of  two  or  throe  light- 
lieaded  American  writers,  that  this  craving  for  territory, —  not 
less  preposlenuis  than  immoral, — uilects  the  j)e()ple  of  the  I’^nited 
States  generally.  If  'dr.  Rristed,  as  every  good  patriot  ought 
to  he,  is  more  coe.cerucd  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  than 
solicitous  fur  his  individual  crevlit,  he  will  thaidv  ns,  and  all  his 
candid  riUglish  readers,  fur  persisting  to  hope  that,  at  least  on 
this  subject,  the  muss  of  his  couutrymeii  far  surpass  himself  iu 
the  posse^^ion  of  plain  good  sense  and  political  morality. 

Rut  if  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  he  supposed  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  people,  forgetting  the  wise  priueiplis  of  the  great  founders 
of  their  lllirii y,  ai  t'  aetually  possessed  by  the  mania  of  encroach¬ 
ment,  and  the  passion  for  extended  domination,  their  jicculiar 
eirenmstanees  render  this  madness  eminently  dangerous  to 
themselve.s,  that  tlndr  Knropean  rivals  could  do  nothing  belter 
than  (pru'tiy  look  on,  while  it  works  its  own  correction.  No 
very  profound  political  sagacity  is  needed,  to  perceive  that  no¬ 
thing  levs  than  the  very  soundest  and  calmest  condition  of  the 
public  mind  in  .\im  riea  can  promise  the  long  continued  uccpii- 
esceiice  of  the.  northern  and  the  iii-land  stales,  to  the  present 
Virjfiuiiin  government  of  the  I 'uion.  It  is  a  fact  that  lies  upon 
the  surface  of  .\mericaii  |)olitics,  that  their  already  exists  such 
nil  esH»*nJial  and  irremediable  l  ontraiLty  of  interests  and  of 
feelings  In'tween  tin*  nordiern,  sonlhein  ami  western  states,  as 
lias  nexer  yet,  in  (lie  history  of  the  world,  been  brought  into 
voliinlarv  coneurrence  nmler  the  same  government.  'I'liis  fact 
supposes,  tliLM’efore,  that  tliere  siiould  he  fouud  throughout  these 
wide  iialiom',  so  artificialiy  united,  a  greatcir  degree  of  philo¬ 
sophical  superiority  to  the  pressure  of  immediate  interests,  more 
freeilom  from  passion,  more  immobility  of  temper,  in  a  word,  a 
inon*  undisturbed  rciV/n  o/  reason^  than  has  ever  yet  been  seen 
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^)revail  aiiioni^  men.  How  Ion"  tiien,  is  it  likely,  will  the 
patrician  planters  of  the  South  be  able  to  coiiipose,  and  to  re¬ 
tain  under  their  i^iiidain'e  this  discordant  mass,  after  it  shall 
have  heiome  intlamed  with  ambition,  and  erased  with  Quixotic 
projects  } 

i'here  are,  no  doubt,  some  partieularVaiises  which  tend  to 
foster  in  the  minds  of  Americans,  the  propensity  to  indul|]:e  the 
extravagant  reveries  of  natioiial  ambition.  The  American  has 
vastly  more  tjioffiaphicul  ieelin"  than  the  European.  The  mi¬ 
gratory  habits  of  the  people,  liie  recollection  of  having  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  store  house  of  territory  behind  them, — the  nc'cessity 
of  ihinkiii"  and  speaking  of  the  p.irtitmlar  pruprietorsliip  of  the 
soil,  in  its  relations  of  latitude  and  longitude,  even  the  periodical 
and  nunchdlante  pilgrimages  (»f  their  Congress-men,  measured, 
not  by  hundreds,  hut  by  thousands  of  miles,  compel  them  to  a 
use  of  the  map,  in  the  common  business  of  life,  ten  times  more 
iretpient  than  is  found  among  any  other  people,  and  have  actu¬ 
ally,  as  it  were,  woven  the  idea  of  ten eiie  extension  among  the 
very  elements  of  the  national  character.  The  thoughts  of  the 
Kuropeaii  farmer  range  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  diameter. 
The  ideas  of  the  American  planter  familiarly  traverse  the  wide 
I'Xtent  iMUweeii  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
'I'hc  one  knows  nearly  as  much  of  his  continent,  ns  the  other 
d<H*s  of  his  country.  In  America,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  well 
as  manufactures,  have,  to  he  sought  for,  or  to  he  sent,  some 
thousands  of  miles.  Hence,  both  the  solitary  ngricultiirist  of 
tlio  Western  Stales,  and  the  jictty  store- keeper  on  the  water’s 
edge,  are  necessitated  to  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  proficients 
in  that  general  knowledcre  of  the  commercial  condition  of  their 
own  country  ami  of  distant  nations,  which,  in  Europe,  is  the 
business  only  of  the  first  class  of  mercliants.  The  mighty 
streams  of  the  North  American  continent,  make  geographers  of 
all  the  settlers  on  their  hanks,  who  depend  upon  this  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  wide  world,  for  all  the  means  of  raising  themselves 
above  the  condition  of  the  wandering  savages  around  them.  The 
Map,  therefore,  is  ever  in  (he  hand  of  (ho  American  ;  hut  a  map 
is  a  seductive  article  to  men  whose  conscious  power  of  influenc¬ 
ing  directly  the  governiiient  of  their  Country,  immediately  allies 
personal  feelings  with  the  idea  ol  its  inugnituile  and  glory.  The 
transition  from  the  eommercial  to  the  political  consideration  of 
the  Map,  is  not  merely  easy,  hut,  under  such  circumstances, 
almost  inevitable.  A  Map  is  the  mischievous  familiar  of  am¬ 
bition  ;  nor  is  its  influence  found  to  he  much  loss  bewitching  in 
the  Log-houso  of  the  rugged  rcpuhlican,  than  in  the  palaces  of 
Kings  or  the  mansions  of  Captains.  Considered  as  the  implement 
of  political  speculation,  the  map  presents  an  abstract  region  of 
thought,  palpable  and  gross  iu  its  elements,  yet  not  without  a 
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mixture  of  tlic  ^rcat  and  Hiihliine,  and  altogether  peculinily  ■ 
suituil  to  the  tastes  ot  the  rude  intellect  that  has  hecome  at  once  ■ 
vigorous  and  sordid  by  an  arduous  and  continneil  conlliet  Nvith  ■ 
|>hysical  ditlicnlties.  Here  are  hi^h,  and  yet  tangible  matters,  9 
un'ordiii^  a  reliet'  from  (he  ])otty  disi^usts  of  life,  ministering  at  ■ 
once  to  pride  and  vanity,  and  openincT  n  field  to  the  iiulelinite  I 
roving  of  the  mind.  Ambitious  political  s|>eculation  is,  to  9 
strong  and  coarse  minds,  what  fioetry  and  romance  are  to  more  M 
refined  spirits.  Indeed,  if  wo  except  the  homeless  wanderer  4 
upon  earth,  and  the  slave  who  is  bound  for  life  to  the  acre  on  ^ 
which  he  toils,  there  are,  perhajis,  few  men  who  liavc  never  felt  m 
inllated  with  the  passion  for  compiest  and  extended  domination.  B 
lint  this  nefarious  passion  meets  with  the  most  favourable  cir-  fl 
rnmstances  for  its  development,  when,  to  an  habitual  familiarity  1 
with  geographical  ideas,  is  conjoined  a  full  and  direct  exercise  | 
of  political  faculties.  1 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  one  or  two  million  citizens  of  (J 
a  coopinl-up  republic,  may  listen  with  much  less  hazard  to  the  i 
suggestions  of  national  ambition,  than  the  dissimilar  and  dis-  i 
cordant  tribes  of  a  score  of  independent  states,  that  are  but  1 
threaded  together  on  a  cobweb.  I'he  national  passions  tire  sus-  | 
ccptiblc  of  sudden  and  accidental  intlexions  even  in  compact,  ^ 
lAOinogeneous,  and  social  states ;  but  infinitely  more  so  in  the  case  I 
of  a  purely  factitious  union  of  disUmt  nations.  The  particular  | 
direction  given  to  these  passions  is  almost  fortuitous  ;  and  when-  I 
ever  they  are  converteil  from  a  more  distant  to  a  nearer  object,  I 
tluar  violence  is  augmenteil.  And  it  must  also  be  remembered,  1 
tliat  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  these  passions,  to  seek  a  I 
nearer  in  preference  to  a  more  distant  object.  Let  then  a  few  | 
years  of  European  |H‘acc  leave  tiie  Americans  at  leisure  more  I 
distinctly  to  ajiprehend  (he  essential  incompatibility  of  the  aims 
and  interests  oi  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Union;  let  the 
inevitable  |)repon<leraiicc  of  the  \V'estern  States  more  fully  de¬ 
velop  itself ;  let  the  palpable  interests  of  the  sea-board  traders 
Im*,  in  several  occasions,  plainly  voted  away  in  Congress ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  instead  of  a  peaceful,  sedate,  reasonable,  and 
bnsini*ss- like  temper,  let  there  be  supposed  to  pervade  tlie  people 
the  turbulent,  irritable,'  ami  presumptuous  spirit  of  ambition 
and  then,  how  long  will  it  be  before  opportunity  shall  tempt 
Euro|H‘aii  (|H‘rhups  English)  interference  on  hehalf  of  one  of  the 
parties;  and  thus  destroy  for  ever  the  vain  project  of  an  un¬ 
divided  Republic  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Those  anxious  ]>orsoiis,  therefore,  in  this  country,  whose 
Unking  fears  of  America  deprive  them  not  only  of  their  |H^ace 
but  of  their  candour,  might  ilo  well  to  take  the  map  in  hand  ; 
to  make  themselves  ae«|uaintcd  with  the  provision  which  the 
Veslward  progress  of  cnltivatiun  is  making  foi  the  partition  of 
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fill'  Staff's  into  tlirrr  or  four  rival  |>or(ions,  anti  llion  they  may 
loinfort  tlinnsolvi's  wifli  the  followina^  dilemim,  namely,  If  the 
j>eo|ih‘  of  America  attain  and  preserve  that  eminent  ober-inind- 
ednoss  which  is  indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union, 
then,  that  Union,  attenuated  as  it  must  always  remain,  will  not 
he  formidable  ;  but,  if  they  shall,  as  it  is  supposed,  become  pre- 
vailinirly  ambitious,  warlike,  and  enterprisinc^,  their  intrinsically 
jarriiii;  inten'sts  make  the  disruption  of  the  Union  a  matter  of 
almost  certain  calculation. 

It  should  l>e  most  especially  remarked  and  remembered,  that, 
in  an  extensive  and  disjointed  Kmpire,  where  unalterable  geo- 
ijraphical  circfimstances  produce  ami  perpetuate  various  in- 
eompaiibilitics  of  temj>cr,  feelinj?,  and  interest,  it  is  the  very 
purity  and  pcrh'ction  of  the  representative  system  which  inevi- 
tahlg  e$tMure/t  the  ultimate  oppression  of  the  smaller  portions  of 
(he  ilody.  As  surely  as  eipht  are  more  than  three,  so  sure  is  it 
that  a  multifarious  empire,  the  Government  of  which  is  fndg  and 
jntindg  represent  at  irOy  will  be  ruled,  not  by  the  more  wealthy, 
nor  by  the  more  intellifi^efit,  but  by  the  more  bulky  portion  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  will  he  governed,  not  by  the  reason  of  the 
whole,  liut  by  the  relative  numbers  of  the  parts.  Where  the 
representatives  of  the  ])eople  constitute  only  the  check  and 
counterpoise  to  a  supreme  authority,  these  representatives  feel 
themselves  much  less  personally  charged  with  the  particular  in¬ 
terests  of  those  several  portions  of  tlic  Empire  by  which  they 
arc  deputed  ;  liecause  it  is  found  that  that  balancing  and  harmo¬ 
nizing  of  all  the  parts  upon  which  the  strength  and  security  of 
the  whole  depends,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  safely  confided  to 
the  personal  intert'sts  of  the  supreme  authority.  Rut  where  the 
supreme  power,  (under  whatever  forms  the  fact  may  be  disguised,) 
is  actually  in  the  bands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and,  where,  therefore,  it  is  the  personal  concern  of  no  one  to 
care  more  for  the  whole  than  for  any  of  the  parts,  each  feels  in- 
ilividually  that  it  is  his  first  and  most  pressing  business  to  defend 
and  promote  the  interests  of  the  portion  of  the  Empire  with 
which  he  is  related.  Under  such  a  constitution,  the  representa¬ 
tives  assemble  in  some  sort,  like  the  ambassadors  of  independent 
states.  At  homCy  as  private  individuals,  they  may  feel  the 
deepest  concern  for  the  great  interests  of  the  state  ;  but  in  Con¬ 
gress,  they  meet  to  struggle  and  scramble,  each  for  himself  and 
his  clients.  Wherever  an  Empire  is  so  extensive  as  to  include 
within  itself  widely  separated  nations,  having  interests  really  or 
apparently  incompatible,  there,  a  government  by  the  ballot  of 
a  true  representation  of  the  whole  empire  must  issue  cither  in 
the  oppression  of  the  smaller  portions,  or  an  ap|>eal  on  their  part 
to  foreign  protection.  Let  it  only  be  imaginetl,  for  a  moment, 
that  a  perfect  representation  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  plan 
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of  the  American  Union,  were  asscmble<l  in  oiir  House  of  Coni*^ 
iiions.  Here  then  in  the  first  place,  arc  the  four  hufulre<l 
hers  for  India  ;  and  next,  the  one  hundred  members  for  the  West 
India  islands,  and  Canada;  and  next,  the  tifty  memht  rs  fur  all 
thcsinalliT  colonies;  and  last  of  all,  the  fourscore  iiieinbers  for 
the  Home  inlandHy  as  they  uoiihl  be  termed  —  (tireat  Britain 
and  Ireland.)  And,  if  it  b(*  thought  "ood,  let  a  presiilent,  or 
kin;^,  ijive  the  sanction  of  his  sii^naturo  to  the  otnnipoteiil  voles 
of  this  assembly.  Will  any  one  profess  to  believe  that  mtch  an 
empire,  so  governed,  would  hoUl  toi^ether  fifty  years  ?  or  would 
so  loni^  a  time  elapse  before  the  white  minority  of  the  Northern 
»Sea  must  so4‘k  tlie  protection  of  their  Kuropean  neij^hboiirs 
against  the  black  majority  of  the  torrid  zone?  (circumstances 
not  very  important  will  make  all  the  diil'<Teiice  between  this  sup* 
posed  case,  and  that  of  the  North  American  llepuhlie,  as  soon 
as  the  habitable  portions  of  the  continent  shall  begin  to  approach 
their  complement  of  populalion. 

'I'he  growing  discordances  oi*  the  ‘  (ireat  Kepublic’  are  cau¬ 
tiously  and  painfully  alluded  to  by  most  American  writers.  Mr. 
Bristed  speaks  thus  on  the  subject : 

*  The  very  facility  of  emigration  into  the  Xi'cstcrn  country,  raise** 
another  very  important  question  for  the  contemplation  of  the  American 
statesman.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  emigrution  is  to  enable  the 
western  territory,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  outnumber,  both  in 
the  Mmatc  and  in  the  House  of  Uepresentatives,  the  Atlantic  States; 
which  being  done,  the  Western  Stales,  as  great  inland  nations,  and  er¬ 
roneously  considering  that  the  cominen'ial  policy  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board 
is  op{)osed  to  their  agricultural  interests,  will  bt'apt  tosucritice  that  com¬ 
mercial  policy  to  tlicir  own  mistaken  views  of  territorial  uggrandizc- 
inenl.*  p.  233. 

*  (ireat  as  was  once  the  weight  of  New-F.ngland  in  the  American 
councils,  her  influence  of  late  has  been  borne  down  by  the  preponde¬ 
rance  of  the  west.  New* England,  including  Masauchusetts  and  Slaine,. 
New-llainpshire,  Vermont,  llhode*  Island,  and  Connecticut,  covers  only 
a  surfHCe  of  little  more  than  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  and  contains  a 
popubition  of  about  one  million  and  a  half;  whereas,  the  western  coun¬ 
try  already  counts  a  greater  number  of  states — as  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Inciiani,  and  Louisiana,  which  give  it  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  the  Semite  oi  the  Uniteil  Stales; — in  addition  to  whicli 
thenr  is  an  immense  extent  of  surplus  territory,  out  of  which  now  stales 
without  number  may  be  carved  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  already  reiichcs  between  two  and  three  millions,  which  enables  it  to 
vote  down  Ncw-Lngbuid  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  it  covers 
a  surface  of  more  than  one  million  Jixe  hundred  thousand  square  miles  ; 
that  is  to  say,  more  than ///ifre/t  times  as  large  as  the  British  Isles,  Eng- 
Uiui,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  put  together,  and  averages  a  fertile  soil, 
admirably  adapted  to  susbiin  a  very  full  and  numerous  population ;  a 
population  abundantly  i>unkiciU  to  outvote  not  only  lUc  New -England, 
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but  all  the  other  Atlantic  States,  all  the  states  that  composed  the  old 
Union  which  converted  America  fr«>m  a  British  colony  into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  empire. 

‘  The  commercial  policy  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  New- 
I'ngland,  whose  depopulation  must  follow  as  an  inevitable  result  from 
its  destruction  or  restriction,  and  its  tide  of  emigration  augments  the 
numbers  and  ri*sources  of  that  western  country,  w  hich  is  inclined  to 
strike  a  deathblow  to  the  pro*»p<*rily  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board.'  p.  234. 

*  ’Ihe  tendency  of  all  this,  beyond  a  |>eradventure,  is  cither  to  break 
up  the  Federal  Union,  and  entail  a  perpetuity  of  anarchy  and  civil  broils 
ihn)u<»hout  the  whole  continent,  or  to  crush  the  Atlantic  Slates  beneath 
the  enormous  hoofs  of  the  western  mammoth.'  p.  235. 

Tiie  followinij  statements  are  also  hii^lily  significant,  wlien 
considereil  in  relation  to  the  i'lowinjj  strenjjtli  and  prepoiule- 
ranee  i»f  the  Inland  Stales.  'The  Author  is  disenssin"  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  continnini;  the  scut  of  the  Cieneral  (iovernment  at 
\Vashin<^tun.  VVe  include  in  our  ipiotation  u  preliminary  para¬ 
graph,  though  not  immediately  connected  uitii  the  question  in 
I  hand. 

1  ‘  'I  he  federal  f»ovcrnmcnt  of  the  Ignited  States  never  can  by  its  at- 

I  tractions  and  intluence,  cather  tooether  a  concourse  of  people  lai’ge 
I  enough  to  constitute  a  moderately  sized  city.  What  are  the  attractions 
ot  the  American  goNernment,  that  will,  aloncy  ensure  a  great  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  to  the  city  of  Washington?  Are  they  inferred 
from  the  naked  walls  of  the  unfinished  buildings,  scattered  hen*  and 
there  over  the  plain  ?  or  do  they  flow  from  the  expenditure  of  the  ample 
revenues,  and  the  establishment  of  the  magnificent  households  of  the 
incmbirs  of  Congress,  with  all  their  menials,  retainers,  and  dependants, 
that  swell  the  train  of  legislative  pomp  and  oflicial  greatness  ?  These  very 
congress-men,  consisting  of  forty  senators  and  about  two  humlrcd  re¬ 
presentatives,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  made  up  of  formers,  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  k'cless  physicians,  and  unpracti^ing  law-yers,  whose  wages 
ut  legislation  amount  to  six  dollars  a  day  (averaging  less  than  one  ihou- 
land  dollars  a  year,)  during  the  session,  while  they  sit  brooding  and 
engendering  laws  for  the  direction  of  the  Union — these  men,  without 
equipages,  nay,  unattended  by  a  single  servant,  annually  wander  up  to 
Congress,  from  their  respective  districts,  in  steam  boats,  sloops,  and 
stages;  and  during  their  se^ision  in  the  federal  city,  arc  domiciled  in 
boarding-houses.  W'hat  great  and  permanent  influx  of  wealth  and 
population  can  such  legislators  and  staU'smen  bring  into  the  seat  of 
government  ?  Nor  do  the  executive  officers  of  the  United  States,  as 
alit-Hi  y  shew  n,  receive  salaries  sufficient  to  support  even  a  decent  ex¬ 
terior  to  the  world.'  pp.  1  42, 3. 

Bui  it  seems  that — 

‘  '1  he  rcfl/,  the  efficient  cause  of  fixing,  and  continuing  the  scat  of 
the  general  government  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
determination  to  entail  upon  the  stale  of  Virginia  the  chief  sway  and 
influence  over  all  the  rest  of  Union;  and  to  check  the  career  of  tht 
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northern  ami  fn’nhllc  states,  whose  far  superior  rapacities,  both 
physical  and  moral,  in  population,  wealth,  industry,  and  intelligence, 
would  eventually  sink  Virginia  into  the  rank  of  u  second  rate  soveivignty, 
if  the  seat  of  the  national  government  were  on  the  northern  line,  and 
the  northern  stales  wea*  permitte<l  to  avail  themselves  of  all  their  ugri- 
cultural  and  commercial  advantages.  Whereas  now,  the  Virginians 
having  the  seal  of  government  within  their  own  territory,  make  it  the 
locus  of  their  own  political  intrigues  ;  and  by  inaimging  the  people 
without  doors,  in  the  ditfereut  stales,  they  return  nearly  what  membirs 
to  Congress  they  please  ;  and  induce  them  to  legislate  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  of  V’irginian  policy,  which  never  has  l)een  favourable 
to  large  and  liberal  views  of  commercial  enterprise. 

‘  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  tliat  there  ever  can  be  a  wise  and 
t'lricicnt  a(jministralion  of  liie  American  government  while  its  seal 
continues  at  Washington,  because  no  practical  information,  upon  any 
subjects  of  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  can  be 
obtained  there.  If  advice  be  wanted  on  any  great  political  or  commer¬ 
cial,  question  no  advice  can  be  had  ;  for  no  statesmen  or  merchant 
resid<*  at  Washington  ;  and  neither  public  nor  private  libraries  are  to  be 
fouinl  there  :  whatever  wisdom  is  required,  must  be  derived  from  the 
members  of  Congress  themselves.  Add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  w  eight 
of  population,  talents,  property,  or  character,  to  regulate  and  inlluence 
the  discussion  of  Congress,  so  as  to  restrain  that  venerable  body  from 
too  of  ten  enacting  absurd  and  oppressive  laws.  If  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  ti.\ed  in  any  one  of  the  large  and  populous  cities,  which  adorn 
and  strengthen  the  more  civilized  parts  of  the  Union,  the  nicmlK'rs  of 
Congress  would  not  dare  to  p;iss  such  acts,  as  tiiey  have  too  frequently 
passed,  w  hile  silling  as  legislators  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  for  they 
would  he  assailed  on  all  sides,  out  of  doors,  by  the  talents,  information,, 
character,  and  inlluence,  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community, 
and  by  the  popular  indignation  of  their  own  unthinking  brethren  of  the 
multitude. 

‘  But  now,  the  members  of  Congress  go  up  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Union  to  Washington,  and  generally  carrying  with  them  only  moderate 
natural  capacities,  and  no  very  profonnd  acquaintance  with  the  great 
political  relations  subsisting  belvecn  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
sovereignties  of  the  world  :  they  assemble  together  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  llepresenlatives,  and  hurry  through  into  statutes  all  sorts  of 
bills,  the  meaning  and  import  of  which  they  do  not  always  know,  and 
concerning  the  probable  results  of  which  they  cannot  sometimes  even 
guess ;  but  they  obey  the  directions  of  their  civil  commanders,  the 
leaders  of  the  Virginian  dynasty.  And  having  performed  these  feats 
of  legislation,  the  congrcss-men  retire  to  their  respective  domiciles  ;  and 
congr.itnlatc  each  other  upon  their  deliberative  sagacity  and  wisdom, 
without  any  dread  of  encountering  the  ridicule  or  reproach  of  an 
intelligent  human  lK*ing,  amidst  the  gross  population,  so  tliinly  scattered 
over  the  nuked  metropolis  of  America.  The  embargo  1807,  180^, 
and  I8O9,  that  suicidal  act,  which  at  one  death-stroke  cut  asunder  all  the 
sinews  of  national  industry,  wealth,  and  reputation,  was  absolutclj 
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cttricd  through  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  little  compasi  of 
Jhur  hoyrs  ;  the  three  readings  of  the  bill  being  forced  onward,  on® 
after  another,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  guilt;  and  when  the  t>vo  or  tlitea 
really  wise  and  practical  stutesinen  who  at  that  pcTicxl  happened  to  b« 
in  the  M'natc,  and  who  foresaw  the  ruinous  consequences  of  that  miser¬ 
able  measure,  ix'quested  the  government  parly  to  pause,  until  they  could 
obtain  some  correct  information  as  to  its  probable  effects  upon  the  mer¬ 
cantile  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  they  won*  answered, 
that  the  American  senate  wanted  no  political  information;  that  Its  col-, 
leclivc  wisdom  was  fully  adequate  io  jirovide  laws  for  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Union;  and  accordingly,  the  American  senate,  in  its  collec¬ 
tive  wi>dum,  didt  in  the  space  of  four  hours,  take  up,  consider,  and 
pass  into  a  law,  un  act  laying  a  perpetual  embargo  on  all  the  commerce 
of  the  United  Stall's. 

*  AI>ove  all,  the  seat  of  govrnimrnt  being  fixed  at  Washington,  givet 
full  play  and  opportunity  for  the  exorcise  of  Virginian  influence  to  ac¬ 
quire  toinplcie  ascendency  over  the  other  portions  of  the  Union.  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  the  largest  of  all  the  United  Slates;  its  laws,  forbidding  real 
property  to  be  attached  for  debt;  the  custom  of  leaving  the  landed  estates 
of  the  family  to  the  eldest  son,  in  hereditary  succession ;  the  power  of 
voting  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  negro  slaves  upon  each  plantation, 
(the  slaves  amounting  to  about  half  the  population  of  the  state;)  the  pro¬ 
prietary  qualification  of  a  crnsiderabic  friThold  required  in  every  whito 
\olcr;  together  w  ith  some  other  circumstances  in  their  state,  constitution, 
laws,  and  customs,  all  confer  upon  the  V*irginians  very  great  political 
advantages,  and  enable  tliem  to  act  in  a  compact  braly,  fur  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  their  dominion  over  the  middle  and  northern  States, 
throughout  which  they  encourage  the  prevalence  of  democracy  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  w  liile  they  do  not  suffer  it  even  to  exist  within 

'  the  precincts  of  their  own  State;  for,  by  excluding  all  freimcn  who 
have  no  freehold,  from  voting;  by  themselves  posH'ssing  voles,  according 
to  the  number  of  their  slaves ;  by  transmitting  their  landed  property  in 
hereditary  succession  ;  and  by  freeing  themselves  from  the  embarrassroenU 
attending  the  subjection  of  their  lands  to  attachment  for  debt,  the  planters 
of  Virginia  have  ereeltd  themselves  into  a /riidtf/ amfocracy  of  untitled 
and  unblazoned  peers,  and  manage  tlieir  affairs  so  adroitly  as  to  give  laws 
to  ihc  rest  of  the  Union. 

*  By  ilie  esprit  du  corpsy  which  actuates  every  Virginian  landholder, 
and  by  the  constitutional  policy  which  blends  together  the  executive  and 
legislative,  and  in  some  measure  the  judicial  departments  and  functions 
of  Viiginia,  that  State  is  enabled  to  spread  the  web  gf  influence  over  all 
the  elections,  as  well  state  as  federal,  in  the  Union,  so  as  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  proper  personages,  to  be  guided  and  directed  by  the 
master-hand  of  its  leading  politicians ;  whence  thec6ngress*men  generally, 
and  a  majority  of  the  state  legislatures,  have  long  been  induced  to  vote 
and  pass  laws  in  conformity  with  the  political  views  of  their  Virginian 
lords.  Well  might  the  Virginian  landholders,  therefore,  so  strenuously 
insist  upon  continuing  the  scat  of  government  at  Washington,  lest 
their  influence  over  Congress  should  be  counteracted  and  defeated  by  the 
sujHfior  intelligence,  activity,  and  virtue  always  to  be  fguAd  ia  Urga 
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and  populous  caios.  Nayi  it  Mould  not  be  so  easy,  after  a  Mobile,  to 
induce  very  unqualified  men  to  sit  in  Congress,  if  the  scut  of  government 
were  fixed  in  any  civiliscHl  place,  and  the  members  were  constantly  liable 
to  be  assailed  for  their  incapacity  by  the  superior  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mitropolU;  and  consequently  a  wiser  order  of  beings 
would  be  seU'Cte<l  to  lake  U|)on  themselves  the  very  important  charge  of 
legislating  for  millions  (»f  Ihiir  fellow-men/  pp.  145 — 8. 

The  Vtrpnian  aristocracy  will,  no  doubt,  make  the  l>est  use 

they  can,  while  it  lasts,  of  this  guardianship  of  the  Republic 

which,  it  seems,  they  have  assumed.  And  it  may  be  ditliciiU  to 

ccuess  the  probable  iluration  of  the  nonag^e  of  the  ultramontane 

nations;  but  sooner  or  later,  unquestionably,  the  western  settlers 

will  deem  themselves  to  have  attained  to  man’s  estate,  and  will 

make  an  effort  to  munuj^^e  their  own  affairs  ;  and  perhaps,  nut 

their  own  affairs  mcrelv.  but  those  also  of  their  less  robust  and 

•  ^ 

less  numerous  fellow  citizens  towards  the  east. 

T!te  actual  results  of  those  ^reat  experiments  in  government, 
which  have  been  tried,  and  which  are  now  in  operation  in 
America,  deserve  the  particular  attention  of  our  political  theo¬ 
rists.  We  make  room  for  the  following*  rather  lout?  quotation, 
oil  account  of  its  pertinence  to  some  popular  opinions  in  this 
country. 

•  The  frequent  recurrence  to  the  people,  by  the  frequency  of  elec¬ 
tions,  is  »  radical  impi'rfection  which  pervades  all  the  American  consti¬ 
tutions,  both  state  and  federal.  It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  make  the 
representatives  too  local  in  their  policy,  and  to  induce  them  rather  to 
aim  at  pleasing  their  own  immediate  constituents  than  to  advance  the 
f^enrriil  goo*!  of  the  nation  at  large;  a  measure  which  sometimes  requires 
an  apparent  sacrifice  of  the  local  interest  of  the  peculiar  district  which 
they  represent.  When  once  seated  in  Congress,  the  members  should 
recollect  that  they  represent  the  United  Stales  as  one  gn  at  empire,  and 
not  merely  the  little  district  of  any  particuhir  state,  whether  of  Virginia, 
or  of  UhfHie  Island,  of  New  York,  or  of  Delaware.  A  rriewma/ election 
is  quite  frequent  enough  for  the  general  government  of  so  extensive  a 
country,  and  such  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  This  frequency  of 
election,  however,  is  praised  as  the  consummation  of  political  excellence, 
by  many  writers  and  spi*akcrs  on  the  art  of  government ;  yet  it  seems  to 
have  an  immediate  tendency  to  throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  national 
improvement  and  prosperity.  The  elections,  both  of  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  w  ell  in  the  general  as  in  the  slate  gt»vernmcnts,  recur  loo 
often,  particularly  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  ami  Tcnnrssc  are  the  only  two  slates  in  the  Union  whose  rcpi'esenta- 
lives  are  elected  fur  so  long  a  term  as  two  years;  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode-lsland,  the  elections  are  icmi-anttual ;  in  all  the  other  states, 
yearly. 

*  The  almost  necessary  consequence  of  these  frequent  elections  is, 
that  the  reprcsci.lalivcs  fwl  themselves  too  dcpcudciit  u|x)u  the  w  ill  of 
their  constituents;  whereas  they  ought  to  be  left  entirely  free  to  exercise 
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the  power  delegated  to  them,  at  their  own  discretion,  and  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  for  the  go(xl  of  the  country  at  large.  The  people  also 
are  incessantly  exposed  to  corruption,  amidst  the  perpetual  intrigue  and 
turmoil  of  frequently  recurring  elections ;  whence  incapable  members 
are  too  liable  to  lx*  returnH  to  the  legislature.  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  in  many  districts  of  the  Union,  unless  a  represenlatist?  follows  and 
obeys  the  current  opinions,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  the  day,  he  will 
Mot  be  re-elected,  owing  to  the  running  of  the  popular  tide  against  him, 
whatever  may  be  his  other  qualifications.  Add  to  this,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  short  period  of  public  service,  it  is  not  easy  to  investigate 
and  annul  spurious  elections,  before  the  session  itself  be  at  nn  end  ; 
whence  there  is  a  danger,  that  if  a  return  can  be  obtained,  no  matter 
by  what  improj>cr  means,  the  irregular  member,  who  takes  his  seat  of 
course,  shall  hold  it  quite  long  enough  to  answer  all  Am  purposes  of 
legislation.  What  is  this  in  effect,  but  offering  a  high  bounty  by  law, 
for  the  employment  of  electioneering  intrigue  and  fraud,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  return?  buch  a  system,  having  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  be¬ 
wilder  and  corrupt  the  people,  and  to  induce  them  to  elect  unworthy  re¬ 
presentatives,  almost  ensures  the  production  of  a  legislature,  not  the  best 
qualified  by  talents,  learning,  wealth,  probity,  and  character,  to  dis¬ 
charge  so  solemn  and  impoitant  a  duty,  as  that  of  framing  laws  for  the 
well-being  of  an  extensive,' powerful,  and  fast-growing  commonwealth. 

‘  A  great  part  of  every  year,  in  every  place  throughout  the  Union, 
is  literally  consumed  in  cabals  and  intrigues,  carried  on  between  the 
candidates  of  the  several  parlies  and  the  people,  in  order  to  prepare  and 
accomplish  all  the  various  manoeuvres  of  electioneering  tactics,  which 
arc  put  in  constant  requisition,  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  elections 
for  representatives,  both  of  the  separate  and  of  the  United  States. 
Whence,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  which  the  people  ought  to  employ 
m  productive  industry,  is  expended  in  prosecuting  the  unprofitable  trade 
of  politics.  The  experience  of  history  shews,  that  the  democratic  forms 
of  government  are  also  in  themselves  liable  to  these  inconveniences  ; 
namely,  that  they  arc  too  tedious  in  coming  to  any  public  resolution, 
and  seldom  sufficiently  alert  and  expeditious  in  carrying  their  resolutions 
into  effect ;  that  as  various  minds  are  successively  employed,  they  arc 
necessarily  wavering  and  unsteady,  and  scarcely  ever  persevere  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  measures  which  they  resolve  to  pursue;  that  they 
are  often  involvcxl  in  factions,  which  expose  the  nation  to  be  made  the 
instrument,  if  not  the  victim,  of  foreign  powers.  Now,  frequent  elcc^ 
tions  cannot  fail  of  rendering  a  government  too  dilatory  in  its  resolves  ; 
because,  under  such  circumstances,  no  prudent  administration  would 
ever  venture  upon  any  important  national  measure,  until  it  had  felt  the 
pulse,  not  only  of  the  legislature,  but  of  the  people  also. 

‘  The  experience  of  history  equally  proves,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  in  every  country,  are  prone  to  be  too  much  elated  hy  temporary 
success,  and  too  much  dejected  by  occasional  misfortune.  This  disposition 
alone  renders  them  pc^rpctually  wavering  in  their  opinions  about  affiiirsof 
state,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  their  ever  long  continuing  steadily 
fixed  to  any  one  point.  And  as  the  House  of  Representatives  is  chosen 
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by  ibc  voice  of  the  gciicrul  people,  a  choice  so  often  ronewet],  almost 
eosnies  (be  legislature  to  be  as  wavering  anil  unsteady  in  their  councils, 
as  the  pe«)ple  themselves  are  in  their  beiiiiinents.  And  it  btdng  im|K)Ssi« 
ble  to  carry  on  the  public  atlairs  of  the  executive  government  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  lower  house,  the  administration  is  always  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  notions  of  the  Itnitling  members  of  that  house  ;  and, 
consequently,  obligetl  to  change  its  measures  as  often  as  the  |>opulacc 
change  their  minds.  Whence,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  dow  n,  and  steadily 
piosecute,  any  plan  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  national  re* 
sources,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  country,  in  prosperity,  wealth, 
power,  and  inlluenee. 

*  Uesides,  in  all  democratic  governments,  faction  is  continually 
springing  up  from  the  delusions  perpetually  played  oH'  upon  the  collec 
tive  wiMiom  of  the  multitude.  While  the  essential  principles  of  human 
nature  reniain  the  same,  as  they  ever  have  been,  there  always  will  be, 
in  every  country,  and  under  every  possible  form  of  government,  many 
unquiet,  turbulent,  and  unprincipled  spirits,  who  can  never  be  at  rest, 
whither  in  or  out  of  {>ower.  When  in  )>ossession  of  the  government, 
they  require  every  one  to  submit  entirely  to  their  direction  and  control : 
in  uordi,  they  profess  to  lie  the  eNclusive  champions  of  liberty  ;  inai7to/i, 
they  are  l be  verii'st  tyrants  imaginable.  Wlicn  out  of  power,  they  are 
always  working  and  intriguing  against  the  government,  w  ithout  any  re¬ 
gard  to  (ruth,  justice,  or  common  honesty,  or  the  w  elfare  of  theii  coun¬ 
try.  In  popular  governments,  where  the  election  of  repii'senutives  tup 
fieqiicntly  recurs,  such  pernicious  men  ha\e  too  many  opportunities  of 
mischief,  in  working  upon,  deceiving,  and  corrupting  the  minds  of  the 
people,  ill  order  to  intlarae  (hem  against  those  who  liuve  the  management 
e>f  public  atfairs  tor  (he  time  being;  and  thus,  eventually,  are  enabled 
to  ripen  the  disContvuU  ol  tiic  deluded  multitude  into  violent  and  scditi- 
tais  movements.  Such  are  jromc  of  the  evil  consequences  invariably  r(S 
Milling  trom  the  tcH>  frecjuenl  recurrence  of  elections,  which  also  (it  may 
be  lemarkid)  necessarily  incapacitates  the  represenUtive  from  ac({uiring 
an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  public  business  and  real  inteivsts  of 
ins  couutiy,  owing  to  the  short  duration  of  his  term  of  service. 

•  "I'liere  uie  likewise  some  other  iinperlVclioiis  grafted  into  the  system 
of  election  ihiou^houl  the  States,  w  hich  deserve  notice.  'Ihe  voting  Lif 
LuUot^  instead  ol  ihJ  loce,  is  aceuunted  a  wonderfui  improvement; 
\vheic;is  ite.vdudes  (he  o|Hii,  w l.o!es(»ine  inlluenee  of  talent  ahd  pro¬ 
pel  ly  at  the  elections  ;  and  encoui.igcs  a  pei|H'tual  couise  of  intrigue 
and  liaud,  bj  (  iiahliugiho  cunning  ih'inagogue  to  impose  upon  the  ere* 
dulity  of  the  weak  and  ignurnnt.  Indeed,  the  fiauus  practised  by  the 
^ulUitutivH  ot  one  set  ot  b.sllois  for  another,  in  eveiy  electioneering 
eauipaigu  throughout  the  country,  an  in  lhem>elvcs  innumerable  and 
shameless;  and  tin*  surcts^  ol  eh  clioiis,  goiuTally,  depends  on  the 
iiiiioitncss  ol  intiigue  cxhibiled  by  the  tiiiMc  active  political  paili- 
.tails.’  pp.  I  U»  r^o. 

'rire  .Viucrican  tweeutive  t'ovrrnnient  itr  still  compelled,  like  a 
ijAUey -slave,  lo  row  in  irons:  il  remains,  with  few  aiiieii(iments, 
under  the  (lisadvui)tn;.^eous  bondage  of  ibosc  praeCteui  airsurdi* 
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Iiei4  wliicli  were  the  first  crude  product  of  the  ctrlf  reTolutiontry 
ai^itation.  The  shallow,  illibertil  philosophy  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Paine,  is  woven  into  all  the  institutions  of’ 
the  IJniled  States  ;  and  it  is,  perha|)s,  too  congenial  with  the 
hahits  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  to  he  soon  thrown  off  or  cor- 
rt'f'ted.  So  lon^,  however,  as  this  vnlijar  and  viiti^arizin^  phi¬ 
losophy  continues  in  credit,  it  must  not  oidy  cripple  the  (iovern- 
inent,  hut  in  fjreat  measure  preidude  from  the  national  character 
all  those  elevated  tpialities  which  make  the  difference  between  a 
complete  *  Poor  Hiehurd*  and  a  true  ^entlemao.  Almost  tho 
whole  s)stem  of  American  politics,  especially  what  relates  to  its 
two  (^reat  features,  parsimony  and  popular  jealousy«  may  bo 
traced  up  to  some  of  Frank lin’s  showy  maxims,  which  were  so 
w'i'll  adapted  to  tickle  the  ear  of  the  |>opulace  by  unitinc^  in  pithy 
a|)ophthe{;ms  the  pleasure  of  wit  with  the  pleasure  of  axiomatic 
truth.  Thus,  for  instance,  what  can  be  at  once  more  sure  and 
more  pleasant  than  the  say  ini',  that  nowise  man  will  (»ive  two¬ 
pence  for  what  may  be  had  for  three  half-]>ence  ?  On  the  strens^tli 
of  so  clever  a  canon,  applicable  as  well  to  the  State  as  to  the 
simp, — the  American  |>euple  bless  their  own  shrewdness  as  often 
as  they  pTollect  the  exc<*lb*nt  barc^ain  they  have  made  with  their 
public  servants,  and  that  they  have  a  three-penny  president,  a 
two-prnny  vice-president,  and  penny-farthing  judges  ! 

*  It  is  ileefned/  says  Mr.  Ilristrd,  *  to  be  a  marvellous  improvement 
in  llu*  moilern  system  of  polihcal  »Tonomy,  to  mete  out  a  meagre  sub- 
sistentc  to  the  public  servants  of  a  country,  aiul  to  calculate,  to  a  single 
dollar,  the  exact  amount  ut  iHMlily  and  mental  labour,  for  which  a  given 
salary  is  to  U' eipiivaleiU.  Accordingly,  there  is  not  a  suHicient  stipend 
allowed  to  any  American  public  olTicer,  whether  executive,  or  judicial, 
or  ministerial,  or  naval,  or  military,  to  enable  him  to  support  the  decent 
exterior  of  a  gentleman.  The  President  of  the  United  States  hiiusidf 
receives  only  a  little  more  than ^/fre  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year;  the 
Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  State,  about  thousand  sterling  per 
Hiinum;  and  the  inferior  government  otficers,  in  due  desceinling  propor¬ 
tion.  And  tlic  olficcrs  of  tlie  separate  States  are  worse  paid  than  those  of 
the  United  States. 

*  This  doctrine,  also,  is  a  theoretic  illusion,  and  a  practical  evil ;  for 
in  every  civilized,  opulent,  and  thriving  society,  a  certain  magnificence 
of  exfiendituro  is  an  indLspen*>able  part  of  official  greatness;  and,  if  the 
high  places  of  the  state  do  not  atl'ord  sufficient  moans  to  maintain  their 
possessor  with  due  dignity,  they  are  necessarily  left  to  the  acquisition  of 
minds  of  an  inferior  order.  Whence,  the  most  important  offices  are 
likely  to  be  filled  bv  persons  of,  subordinate  talents ;  and  men  of  genius^ 
tx  ing  virtually  exefuded  from  the  helm  of  govi  rnment,  are  temj^ed  to 
op|M)se  and  disturb  a  system,  which  might,  under  a  more  liberal  order  of 
things,  have  retied  iqain  them  as  its  surt^st  bulwarks  of  support ;  ami, 
above  all,  this  mistaken  policy  actually  prevents  the  dcvelopioent  of 
great  talents  on  a  large  scale,  by  withholding  all  opportunities  of  national 
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exeition.  So  liiat  in  fact,  this  state  parsimony  is  the  worst  of  all  pos* 
sibla  state  extravagance  ;  ina*>much  as  it  blights  the  growth  of  intellect* 
anti  squanders  away  the  mind  of  the  country. 

•  Mr.  1  homas  i*ainc,  in  his  celebrated  conq^endium  of  mo<lern 
politics,  called  The  Rights  of  Man^  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  that  no 
free  pe(»ple,  if  they  be  wise,  will  ever  give  more  than  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a-year  to  their  chief  magistrate,  whether  cal lt*d 
])resident  or  king;  and  he  proceeds  to  prove  how  any  nation  might  easily 
procure  a  discreet  man,  able  to  ride  on  horse-back,  fully  coinpetenl  to 
discharge  all  the  functions  of  executive  government,  for  such  a  limited 
yearly  stipend.  It  is  howcvfr  surmised,  that  the  profound  observations 
of  Mr.  Paine  on  the  science  of  political  economy,  are  not  now  quite  in 
such  goo<i  odour,  cither  in  the  United  States,  or  in  France,  us  they  were 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  progressive  power  and  permanent  exaltation  of  a  country,  to 
atlix  large  salaries  to  all  the  great  oftices  of  state,  and  to  all  those  public 
situations  to  the  discharge  of  w  hose'functions  it  is  for  the  common  benefit 
that  ambition  should  invite  high  talents. 

*  It  is  mere  insanity  to  say,*  the  people  can  get  the  work  done  for  less 
money,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  give  less.  No  doubt,  a  cobler,  or  a 
retail  dealer  in  small  wares,  or  an  attorney  without  practice,  will  pa* 
trioticidly  consent  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  governing  the 
country,  in  any  one  of  the  great  executive  departments  of  state,  fpr  a 
small  sti|H'nd  ;  because  the  wages  of  oflice,  though  comparatively  low, 
afiord  a  larger  income  than  either  of  these  enlightened  politicians  can 
derive  from  the  profits  of  his  individual  profi'ssion.  Put  the  business 
of  the  nation  will  not  be*  well  done.  Nay,  even  in  a  money  point  of 
view,  the  nation  will  bo  a  loser  by  employing  underlings  at  a  small 
salary,  to  conduct  the  goternment;  because  such  men  will  actually 
destroy  more  public  propoity,  in  twelve  months  of  mal-administration, 
by  n  sirainlson  commerce,  by  bounties  on  manufactures,  by  crippling  the 
growth  of  prcxlucfive  industry,  and  by  numberless  other  political  blunders, 
than  would  suffice  to  pay  the  most  magnificent  stipends  to  executive 
officers  for  a  hundred  years.  And  if  we  add  to  this  the  much  higher 
considerations  of  the  loss  of  national  honour,  and  the  degradation  of 
national  character,  which  an  incapable  administration  always  inflict 
upon  their  country,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  the  system  of 
under-pacing  public  officers  has  a  direct  tendency  to  ensure  the  perpetual 
weakness  and  disgrace  of  a  community.’  pp.  132 — 134. 

•  The  consequences  of  this  republican  frugality,  in  underpaying  our 
government  officers,  arc,  that  the  governors  and  judges  of  some  of  the 
States  arc  actually  eroployt'd  in  prosecuting  some  other  calling  in 
addition  to  that  of  discharging  the  functions  of  the  executive  and 
judicial ;  for  instance,  in  keeping  taverns,  selling  tenpenny  nails,  dealing 
in  flour,  and  many  similar  employments,  equally  well  adapted  to  the 
sciences  of  political  philosophy  and  jurisprudence.*  p.  500. 

The  better  informed  portion  of  the  American  people  arc,  it 
•oema,  not  igfnorant  of  the  disadvantages  and  the  dangers  con** 
nectod  vtith  ibeir  nlfru-democratic  constitution. 
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‘  The  di>tin;^ui<ihin^  ffuluri's  of  all  the  Amrriciin  constitutions,  m  they 
iK)w  stand,  are,  that  they  make  every  office  elective^  ns  contradistib- 
•j^uihlied  from  ilu*  hcrrditanf  tenures  prevailing  in  monarchical  and  ari§* 
locralic  forms  of  government ;  and  also,  that  while  they  provide  amply 
for  the  protection  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  property  of  individuals, 
which  is,  indi*ed,  the  only  sure  foundation  of  all  good  government,  they 
do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  promoting  the  two  cth^r  great  rx'quisites  of 
goo<l  goveriuiicni ;  namely,  putting  a  sin>ng  and  penuancnl  disposable 
force  into  the  hands  of  the  executive,  and  dvvoloping  the  national  mind 
on  a  great  scale,  by  instituting  and  encouraging  large  and  UIkthI  systems 
of  general  instruction.  In  most  other  countries,  the  covernment  is  all, 
and  the  people  nothing;  in  the  United  Sl;Ues,  the  people  are  all,  and  the 
government  nothing/  pp.  205,  206. 

*  It  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  that  the  federal  government  should 
have  l)een  ever  administered  on  democratic  principles,  because  it  is,  in 
its  essential  conformation,  too  weak  at  once  to  balance  the  weight  of*tho 
sc'parate  state  sovereignties,  to  maintain  its  own  steady  dominion  over  all 
the  portions  of  its  immense  Union,  and  to  build  up  ibe  nation  at  largg, 
by  certain  steps,  into  a  paramount  power,  influencing  and  controlling  the 
greater  potenlalos  of  the  elder  quarters  of  the  globe.  'I  hc  great  states* 
men  (kd  by  Washington  himsidf,  and  illumined  by  the  transcendent 
genius  of  llumilton)  who  framed  the  federal  constitution,  earnestly 
deprecated  the  notion  of  its  being  considend  or  conducted  at  a  demo- 
cracy.  And  many  very  elaborate  and  able  arguments,  founded  on  a 
careful  induction  from  facts  recorded  in  history,  and  resting  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  approvetl  principles  of  political  philosophy,  were  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  general  government  of  (he  United  States  is  not  a  demo¬ 
cracy,  but  that  care  had  been  taken  by  the  General  Conrentiutif  which 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1787,  mhise  as  much  as  existing 
circumstances  would  allow  of  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  aristocracy,  to 
temper  and  restrain  the  turbulence,  (he  Hucluatioii,  and  the  weakness  cd* 
unbalanced  democracy,  which  they  emphatically  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  l>e  inflicled  on  any  C4>uutry. 

*  These  illustrious  sages  uiuJ  practical  politicians  knew  full  well,  that 
an  uncontrolled  democracy  bud  destroyed  Athens,  and  Carthage,  and 
Hume,  and  tiic  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  aud  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland :  to  which  melancholy  muster-roll  of  perdition 
may  now  be  added  the  dominion  of  revolutionary  France.  They, 
therefore,  feared  that  the  prevalence  of  an  M/icAccArd  democracy  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  would  consign  to  destruclion  the  lilnTtics,  the 
wealth,  the  honour,  the  character,  the  happiness,  the  religion,  the 
morals,  the  whole  august  fabric  of  public  prosjKrily  and  private  worth, 
which  huve,  at  some  auspicious  perimis  of  their  history,  so  pi^culiarly 
distinguisliod  the  national  cart-er  of  the  confederated  states  of  America/ 
pp.  207,  208. 

Our  Author  pretty  confidently  anticipates  thaC  the  regular 
pros^ession  of  things  will  gradually  rntroditcc  a  system  that 
shall  *  place,  and  permanently  fix,  the  helm  of  government  in  the 
‘  hands  of  the  men  of  talent  and  property,  as  the  only  safe  and 
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*  legitimate  aourcea  and  guardians  of  all  iiolitical  power.*  At 
present,  lie  aays,  *  llie  general  government  of  tlio  United 
‘  States’ 

^  can  never  depend  upon  tlic  long-coni inued  support  of  the  popular 
favour  for  enabling  it  to  prosecute  any  permanent  measures  of  enlarged 
and  liberal  |)oIicy.  Being  altogether  a  representative  repulUcy  il  is 
oblig'd  to  exist  too  much  by  exciting  and  following  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  to  control  and  regulate ;  which  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  wise  and  upright  government,  since  the  ignorance 
and  violence  of  the  multitude  have  an  invariable  tendency  to  defeat  the  | 
execution  of  every  i;itelligent  and  long-sighted  national  scheme.  |f  the 
American  government  oppose  the  ha’ity  clamours  of  a  misguided  po¬ 
pulace,  the  ofiiiers  of  that  government  will  soon  be  converted,  by  dint 
of  universal  suftmge,  into  private  citizens;  and  the  Union  is  of  course 
condemned  to  a  perpetual  oscillation  of  political  movements. 

‘  It  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  afliiirs  for  such  a  state  of 
things  to  be  jyermanent ;  and  it  is  to  be  apprehendc*d,  that  the  present 
general  government  of  the  United  States  will  either  assume  a  new  form, 
or  (what  is  much  more  desirable)  will  retain  its  name,  but  gradually 
become  more  stable  ami  tfticienl,  by  fixing  its  rule  upon  the  broad  and 
firm  foundations  of  property/  and  tafent ;  and,  by  progressively  augment¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  executive,  enable  il  to  mould  the  feelings,  habits, 
and  manners  of  the  people  to  its  own  growth  in  strength  and  influcuce  ; 
and  thus  render  the  national  government  secure  at  home  and  resjicclable 
abroad.*  pp.  217,  218. 

\Vlsliing  (o  avoid  the  appearance  of  joining  in  the  vulgar 
outcry  against  .\tuerica,  wc  feci  some  ditBculty  in  quoting  from 
the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  treats  of  the 
literature,  habits,  manners,  and  character  of  the  United  Slates, 
Almost  the  whole  of  what  Mr.  Hristed  says  on  these  topics,  is  iit 
a  tone  of  disparagement.  In  fact,  we  suspect  that  a  little  ilU 
temper,  or  some  wounded  feeling,  has  inllucnced  his  repre¬ 
sentations.  Finding  his  literary  character  and  liberal  acquire¬ 
ments  rather  lightly  appreciated  in  the  store-keeping  Ilepublic,  he 
is  impelleil  ]>erliaps,  by  way  of  self-defence,  to  indulge  in  a  little 
sarcasm,  i'hat  America  does  not  abound  witli  writers  and 
philosophers  of  the  first  class,  is  a  fact  which  hardly  needs  bo 
formally  aHirmed.  Ifut  this  acknowledged  deficiency,  inevitably 
resulting  from  the  present  coiiditioii  of  the  country,  by  no  means 
justifies  the  inference,  liastily  drawn  from  it,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  arc  in  a  proportionate  degree  inferior  to  the  correspon¬ 
dent  ranks  in  Kuglaiul,  or  France,  in  point  of  general  infor¬ 
mation  or  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures.  Our  .\iitbor  seeing 
sometimes  to  aflirm,  and  sometimes  to  deny  such  an  inference  ; 
he,  however,  strenuously  opposes  the  supposition  of  any  national 
intellectual  inferiority,  and  occupies  himself  in  tracing  the  causeg 
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of  the  acknowlecl^cl  low  conduion  of  letmin^  and  science* 
Atnon^  these  causes  is,  he  says, 

‘  to  bo  |)articuUirly  noticed,  the  unfortunate  practice  of  cnlcrinjt  upon 
aclivQ  life  at  too  cariy  an  a;;e.  I’urlly  from  the  condition  of  i>ociety« 
and  partly  from  the  eager  aip|K'tite  fur  wealili*  which  especially  charac* 
tcrizes  all  young  and  thinly •settleil  couiiirus,  divine^  Uivyecs,  phy* 
siclans,  and  merchants,  rush  into  the  occupations  of  active  life,  almc^ 
bi‘fore  they  reach  that  period  which  the  wisdom  of  common  law  allots  as 
the  terminaliuii  of  infancy.  IMuuging  so  early  into  liie  minuter  details 
of  practical  employment,  prevents  the  due  development  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties;  and  after  a  while  renders  the  mind,  from  disuse,  both 
unable  aiul  unwilling  to  direct  its  atteiiliou  to  the  more  abstracted 
pursuits  of  literature  and  science. 

*  Then*  is  a  salutary  adage  in  the  old  law  books,  which  rum  tlius* 
**  In  juvene  theologo  conscientia:  detrimentuin ;  in  juvene  Icgislata  bursa 
drtrimentum ;  in  jn\ene  medico  creincterii  incrementuin  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  bis  )Kuishioners  sutTer  by  a  young  clergyman;  the  purse  of 
his  clients  diminishe>  in  the  hands  of  a  young  lawyer;  and  the  church¬ 
yard  increases  by  the  labours  of  a  young  physician.  This  adage,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  Uniletl  StaU*s,  where  the  young 
people  of  all  classes  are  precipitated  into  business  during  cbildUcK)d/ 
pp.  313,  31i. 

‘  The  consequences  of  this  prrrticious  publicity  nrr,  a  superficial 
elementary  education,  a  perpetual  pruriency  of  prattle  upon  all  subjects, 
without  a  due  fathoming  ot  the  depths  of  any  one  of  them,  and  an  en¬ 
tailed  disability  of  fully  developing  the  understanding,  which  is  narrowed 
in  early  life,  by  being  prematurely  absorbed  in  the  minute  but  necessary 
<letails  incident  to  every  practical  calling.  \V hence,  with  their  duo 
proportion  of  genius,  in  common  with  all  other  nations,  nnd  with  tho 
atlvaiUagc  of  a  more  general  difiusion  of  |H)pular  inirlligi»nce  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  community,  too  many  of  our  citizens,  in  ali  the 
learned  professions,  begin,  continue,  and  end  their  career,  on  much 
narrower  grouml  than  tlieir  native  capacity,  properly  unfolded  by 
previous  general  information,  would  enable  them  to  cover.*  p.  315. 

*  Another  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  literature  in  the  United  States, 
arises  from  the  great  propensity  to  consume  the  talent  of  the  country  in 
the  effusion  of  newspaper  essays  and  political  pamphlets,  instead  of  con¬ 
centrating  it  in  the  production  of  some  regular,  consecutive  work.  In 
Const*qucnce  of  these  desultory  intellectual  habits,  periodical  jounutls,  m 
Heviews  and  Magazines,  seldom  last  long.  *1  he  author  can  obtain  little 
or  no  assistance  from  others  in  his  literary  elf«»rLs ;  the  pe  rsons  com- 
pt'tent  to  aid  him  in  such  an  undertaking  bting  comparatively  few 
throughout  ii»e  Union,  nn<l  those,  f<»r  the  most  pan,  actively  employed 
ill  some  laborious  culling;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  nny  one  man, 
however  gifted  with  talent,  adorned  with  knowledge,  and  armed  with 
industry,  to  execute,  aloncy  u  Hic-rnry  journal  as  it  ought  to  be  executed. 
Add  to  this,  the  universal  vice  of  the  United  hitates,  a  p<’rf»etiml  craving 
after  novelty.  I'he  charge  which  Ucmostliciies  brought  against  bis  own 
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countrymen,  that  they  were  continually  running  about,  and  asking,  H 
**  Ift  there  any  thing  new  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Americans.  H 
This  eternal  restlesMiess  and  desire  of  change,  pervade  the  whole  H 
structure  of  tmr  society  :  the  same  man  will  start  into  life  as  a  clergy-  B 
man,  then  turn  lawyer,  next  convert  himself  into  a  farmer  and  land-  B 
jobber,  and,  taking  a  seat  in  Congrws,  or  some  stale  legislature,  by  the  fl 
way,  end  his  days  as  a  merchant  and  money- broker.  'I  lie  people  arc  B 
inces^ifuily  shifting  their  habitations,  employments,  views,  and  schemes;  B 
the  resiilencc  of  n  servant  docs  not  average  two  months  in  each  place ;  |S 
the  abode  of  a  whole  household  is  generHlly  changed  once  a  year,  and 
sometimes  oftemr;  numerous  families,  that  have  been  longer  settled  in  ® 
the  « Ider  states  of  New-^  ork,  Conntclicut,  and  Massachusetts,  arc  con- 
tinunllv  njigrafing  into  Ohio,  or  the  territories  of  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  fe 
Mississippi;  the  exec  mi  ve,  the  legislators,  the  magistrate's,  and  officers  pg 
of  all  kinds,  ate  clianged  biennially,  or  annually  or  half-yearly,  accord-  9 
ing  to  the  greater  or  less  infusion  of  the  restless  spirit  of  democracy  into  ^ 
our  various  forms  of  government.  S 


*  Such  bi'iiig  the  K-inper,  disposition,  and  habits  of  the  people,  new 
periodical  publicutions  are  continually  starling  up,  receive  a  little  eager, 
capricious  encouragement,  languish  a  brief  space,  and  »iie,  leaving  the 
same  sickly  course  to  be  run  by  a  race  of  successors,  equally  sanguine 
and  short-livt'd.  It  is  doubtful,  if  any  one  of  the  best  European  journals, 
most  distinguished  tor  the  magnificent  display  of  genius  and  knowledge, 
were  to  issue  from  the  American  press,  as  a  native  production,  whether  it 
would  reach  the  second  year  of  its  unsupported  existence.  Some  years 
since,  a  very  respectable  body  of  men,  in  New-Vork,  selected  from  all  the 
three  learned  professions,  started  a  pericHlical  work,  called  “  'fhe  Ame¬ 
rican  lleview,  and  Magazine,’*  which  was  ably  conducU'd,  an<l  perished 
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for  want  ol  patronage.  The  “  Boston  Anthology,”  supported  by  the 
labours  of  some  of  the  best  literary  men  of  all  callings  in  that  town, 
some  lime  alter,  shared  the  same  fate.  And,  at  a  more  recent  period, 
the  “  Ainerlcau  lleview,”  edited  by  Mr.  Walsh,  was  suffered  to  expire, 
notwithslaiuiing  the  splendid  talents  and  various  erudition  of  its  con¬ 
ductor.’  pp.  310,  31/. 

The  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  we  must  for  the  present  pass 
over.  With  resjrect  also  to  the  state  of  religion  in  America 
we  can  only  make  one  or  two  quotations.  Mr.  Bristed,  we 
confpHt,  does  not  inspire  us  with  that  degree  of  confitlence  in  hU 
judgement,  and  cantioiir,  and  discrimination,  which  would  tempt 
our  taking  the  occasion  to  hazard  any  observations  on  so 
weighty  a  matter. 

‘  During  the  greater  part  of  the  cif^htcenth  century,  the  kings  and 
princes,  the  noble's  and  amhussadors,  the  politicians,  writers,  and  people 
of  alnnaU  every  nation  on  the  Euriipean  continent,  strove  in  wretched 
rivalry  for  a  vile  pre-eminence  in  the  guilt  of  njecting  the  Scriptures  of 
Clod,  and  calumniating  the  religion  of  C'hrist.  As  the  lu'cessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  universul  speculative  uiibelief,  as  ui»iu*rsal  a  deluge  of 
immorality,  basetu'ss,  and  corruption,  piisate  and  public,  national  as 
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veil  as  individual.  Hooded  their  fuul  and  feculent  streams  of  pollution 
over  ail  the  surface  of  continental  Europe.  And  what  has  been  the 
great  practical  tomniontary  which  Jehovah  himselt  has  given  upon  the 
impious  text  of  this  new  philosophy  f  For  the  space  of  fivevand-twenty 
years,  every  nominally  Christian  nation  on  the  European  continent  hat 
been  wasted  by  dre,  and  sw'ord,  and  pestilence ;  by  famine,  and  internal 
broil,  and  foreign  invasion ;  not  a  single  country  within  the  verge  of 
continental  European  Christendom,  has  escaped  the  terrible  luiiration  of 
human  blood. 

•  *  And  have  these  United  States  no  cause  of  similar  alarm?  Cannot 
they  read  the  same  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  which  declared  to  the 
kindr^l  nations  of  Europt*,  that  they  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  were  found  wanting?  When  the  purer  light  of  Christianity  is  cor- 
rupted  and  darkened  in  the  eastern  section  of  our  Union»  and  the 
Revelation  of  Ct>d  too  generally  rejected  in  the  southern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  wc  any  right  to  expect  that  this 
country  will  escape  those  national  visitations  which  the  European 
continent  has  so  abundantly  reaped  in  a  full  harvest  of  agony  and  ruin  ? 
The  late  President  Dwight  declared,  in  1812,  that  there  were  three 
millions  of  souls  in  the  United  Slates  entirely  destitute  of  all  religious 
or(linanct»s  and  worship.  It  is  also  asserted,  by  good  authority,  that  in  the 
southern  and  western  Stales,  societies  exist,  built 'on  the  model  of  the 
Transalpine  clubs  in  Italy,  and  the  atheistic  assemblies  of  France  and 
(iermany,  and,  like  them,  incessantly  labouring  to  root  out  every  vestige 
of  Christianity.  So  that,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  wc  are  in  danger 
of  being  overrun  with  unbaptized  infidels,  the  most  atrocious  and  re¬ 
morseless  banditti  that  infest  and  desolate  human  society. 

‘  Indeed,  many  serious  people  doubt  the  permanence  of  the  federal 
constitution,  because  in  that  national  compact  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  Providence  of  GchI  :  “  (Ec  the  people^  lading  the  constitutional  sub¬ 
stitute  of  Jehovah.  Of  national  religion  we  have  not  much  to  boast  :  a 
few  of  our  slate  governments,  particularly  in  New-England,  and  recently 
in  New- York,  do  acknowledge  Cod  as  the  gt)vemor  among  the  nations, 
ami  occasionally  recommend  (for  they  have  no  power  to  appoint)  days  to 
he  set  apart  for  general  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  thanksgiving.  But  the 
greater  number  of  the  Stales  declare  it  to  be  unconstitutional  to  refer  to 
the  Providence  of  (tod  in  any  of  their  public  acts;  and  Virginia  carries 
this  doctrine  so  fur,  as  not  to  allow  any  chaplain  to  officiate  in  her  state 
legislature;  giving  as  a  reason,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  her  re¬ 
presentatives,  in  December,  1817,  that  the  constitution  permits  no  one 
religious  sect  to  have  preference  to  any  other;  and  iljorefore,  as  a 
chaplain  must  belong  to  some  sect,  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the 
Virginian  legislators  to  listen  to  his  pri'aching  or  prayers.'  pp.  393 — 5. 

Our  Author  reports  M.  Talleyrand  to  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  calmness  in  relation  to  Religion  evidenced  in  the 
Uniteil  States,  ^  contrary  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  displayed 
in  England. 

‘  No  leader  of  any  religious  persuasion  in  the  United  States,  howevQr 
ardent  may  be  bis  own  seal,  and  however  vigorous  and  incessant  bis  own 
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eajjcrnoss  hU  ivmponil  concerns.  This  apparent  apathy  periiaps 
partly  Iroin  the  universal  tipialiiy  of  all  ivlii;ious  tIeiuMuinalions.  In 
America,  no  lorm  ot  worship  is  prescnhttl,  no  relii;iou»  oatinances  are 
csluhlishul  h>  law  ;  whence,  every  imlividual  is  lilt  at  liberty  to  toUow 
his  own  will;  to  m 5»U'Cl  or  cultivate  relij^ion  as  he  s«es  til.  Alm«»Nt  all 
the  anlour  «*l  the  nunnent  that  is  passinj»,  is  employed  in  de\isin^  the 
means  ul  acnuiiini’  wealth,  and  promotin';  the  success  ot  the  ])olitical 
party  in  which  the  active  individuals  are  enrolled.  ibnce  r«suU  a 
general  calmness  and  composure  in  the  American  cr*miminiiy,  with 
regard  to  the  personal  leelinjis  and  universal  ditVusion  of  religion  ;  and  il 
tomdim's  h(ip{HM)s  that  Jehovah  himself  is  shouldered  from  tin*  altar 
jn'culiaily  dedicated  to  his  solemn  services,  by  the  devotedness  of  the 
whole  heart  to  the  slnine  of  inuiuinon,  or  to  the  pursuits  and  c.dcu* 
hitioiis  of  political  iutiii;ue. 

*  In  the  United  Slates  there  is  no  national  church  established,  uo  lav- 
palrup.age,  no  system  of  lilhes.  The  people  call  and  M»p|K)it  ihur 
minister;  few  churches  haviu;;  sutheieut  funds  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  contribution  by  the  congregation.  The  law  enloices  the 
cniilraci  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  and  leepiires  ilie  people  to  pay 
the  stipulated  salary  so  long  as  the  clergyman  preaches  and  peiforms  Ins 
parochial  duty,  according  lt»  the  agreement  between  him  and  his 
parisliioners.  In  Massachusetts,  Vemiout,  New-I lampshiie,  and  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  law  rr(juires  each  town  to  provide,  by  taxation,  fi'r  the 
support  of  religious  worship;  hut  leaves  it  i>ptional  with  every  iiinividual 
to  clmose  his  own  sect.  The  general  govnnmeiil  has  no  jrower  to  in- 
ttrfeie  with  or  regulate  the  religion  of  the  Union,  and  the  Stales,  geiif. 
rally,  have  not  legislated  fuithei*  than  to  incorporate,  with  certain  re¬ 
strictions,  such  religious  bodies  as  have  applied  for  charters.  In  ctm- 
sequeiicc  of  this  entire  indiflerence  on  ilie  pari  of  the  slate  governments, 
lull  iiM  third  of  our  whole  population  are  dts’i^ute  of  all  religious 
ordinances,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  in  our  southern  and  western 
districts.  It  is  quite  just  and  proper  that  no  one  sect  should  iiuve  any 
pielerence,  eiilnr  religious  or  political,  over  the  others;  but  the  slate- 
governmeiils  ought,  at  least,  to  inlerfeie  so  far  as  New-Knglainl  has 
«lone,  and  enforce  by  law  the  maintenance  of  religious  w<»isliip  in  every 
town,  leaving  the  ctioicc  of  his  denomination  to  each  individual, 

*  The  not  interfering  at  all  is  a  culpable  extreme  one  way,  us  the 
r.nglish  system  of  an  exclusive  national  ennreh,  shutting  out  the  other 
>ris  from  equal  political  privileges,  is  a  mischievous  extienic  t»ii  thu 
other/  pp.  407 — 9. 

Mr.  B  listefl,  Itovvrver,  afterwards  BflTirms,  (hat  not  withstand¬ 
ing  so  lar;^e  a  portion  of  the  population  is  nlto^etluT  without 
religious  or  iinujiccs,  yrt,  of  late,  i elision  has  Imen  uni|Ui*stiuii- 
«hly  gaining  ground  in  the  United  States.  Of  tliis  fact,  he 
wdds,  (he  rapid  spread  of  Sunday-Schools  and  of  Missiunuiy 
liibJc  Societies,  ulVords  a  most  consolatory  proof. 
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Art.  I\'.  .4n  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  progressire  ueprecujfion  tf 
Afiriculturnt  Labour  i/i  Modern  Timen  ;  With  Suggestions  ft>r  its  lie 
fiie<ly.  Hv  JoUn  Uailon.  Sv»)  pp.  1*^8.  I’rice  V.t.  London.  IS'JO. 

H  am  far  from  In  in i;  disposed  contemptuously  to  reject 
""  the.  humblest  contribution  of  information,  or  the  feeblest 
elVort  of  t^ood  inU  ntion,  that  solicits  our  notice  relative  to  the 
important  subject  of  the  IVior  ;  but  tuir  readers  would  scarcely 
thank  ns  for  fdling^  ourpa^e.s  with  the  crude  contents  of  a  tenth 
part  of  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  sent  to  us,  and  which 
we  have  conscientiously  disc  harged  our  hounden  duty  in  perusinjj 
Many  of  them  contain  scattered  hints  which  may  he  very  useful 
and  all  of  them  may  answer  a  ijood  purp<»se  hy  concurring  to 
familiarize  to  the  public  at  larf^c*  the  abstract  iiujuiries  upon 
which  it  is  so  hii^hly  important  that  rig;ht  notions  should  be  ex¬ 
tensively  ditVused.  Kvery  writer  deserves  a  candid  hearitii^,  who 
has  really  something  to  say  that  is  to  the  purpos(',  notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  may  not  be  blessed  with  tin!  powei*  of  saying  it  in  as  few 
words  as  is  deiirable ;  and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
assuriui'  those  fjentlemcn  whose  Considerations,  Observations, 
Addresses,  and  Practical  Plans,  are  at  tiiis  inornent  heaped  up 
on  our  table,  that  wi*  w  armly  approve  of  their  labours,  althou;;li, 
in  the  needful  exercise  of  our  prerogative  of  selection,  wc  are 
compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  titles  from  time 
to  time  in  our  list  of  New  Publications. 

A  very  ditferent  degree  of  attention  is  due  to  the  writer  who 
steps  forward  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  )>ointing  out  a  radical 
fallacy  in  the  assumed  principles  which  lay  at  the  fouiulation  of 
all  reasoning  on  the  subject.  'Fhat  is  not  the  least  important 
part  of  our  knowledge,  which  is  of  a  negative  character  ;  for  the 
tietection  of  error  is  half  the  business  of  philosophy.  If  Mr. 
Harton’s  views  of  the  topics  referred  to  in  his  Inquiry  be  correct, 
then,  assuredly,  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  advanced  by 
learncil  gentlemen,  and  honourable  goiuloinen,  and  honourable 
committees,  and  we  may  even  add,  by  Reviewers  themselves, 
must  at  once  he  given  up  as  erroneous.  We  well  know  how 
moi  lil  ying  a  process  is  that  of  unlearning  and  treading  hack  one’s 
way  out  of  the  general  couclusious  in  which  the  mind  had  com¬ 
fortably  estahlislu'd  itself.  Persons  are  ready  on  such  occasions 
somewhat  pettisldy  to  give  up  all  further  inquiry  as  unprofitable; 
since,  if  nucli  and  such  writers  do  not  understand  the  sulqeci,  and 
C%)mmittees  of  Senators  too  are  found  promulgating  erroneous 
statements  ami  fallacious  reasonings  ;  if  what  one  builds  up, 
anotlicr  presently  demolislics, — what  hope  is  thereof  arriving  at 
thetriitli?  Certainly,  there  would  be  no  hope,  were  the  dicta 
i>f  the  highest  authorities  allowed  to  terminate  or  to  discourage 
further  inquiry. 

'Fhe  first  thing  w  hich  must  strike  a  person  of  reflection  when 
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he  iicars  the  Poor  Laws  assii^nod  as  tlie  true  reason  of  the  present 
excess  aiui  consequent  depression  of  the  population,  is  this  ;  that 
the  effect  lias  comeu|)on  ns  witli  the  suddenness  of  an  unex|HH!U 
od  vVdt.ition  of  Pro\idente,  while  the  alle^^ed  cau^e  of  the  evil 
is  of  uhonc  two  hundred  years  standini^.  'rwenty  years  ajjo, 
who  was  there  that  ^ireained  of  any  sueli  thills'  as  a  redundant 
|»u|)ulation  ?  'I  wenty  years  a^o,  the  Poor  were  tau‘'lit  that  to 
iiKirry,  and  even  to  marry  yoiin^,  was  a  meritorious  act.  The 
very  ol»ject  of  the  liC^isI  \ture,  durin^^  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  seemed  to  he  to  eneoura^'e  marriage  hy  the  provisions  and 
e\eni])tions  in  favour  of  marrietl  men,  whieti  formed  so  conspi- 
nioiis  a  feature  of  his  scheme  of  taxation.  Wliatever  was  the 
ininisii’r'i  intention,  it  is  certain  that  those  measures  partook  of 
the  ni'.tonof  a  bonus  upon  marriai^e;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
their  tendency  slionid  have  been  overlooked,  had  an  excess  of 
ptipuhi  itn  then  been  apprehemled  as  an  evil.  And  why  was 
it  not  regarded  in  this  li^ht  P  Clearly,  because  it  was  not  then 
felt  to  he  an  evil ;  because,  in  other  words,  this  excess  was  not 
pjreeptihie,  or  rallier,  it  had  no  existence.  Ivxcess  as  mt*a- 
suied  by  employment,  there  was  little  or  none.  'The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the  manufaeturin<^  districts 
at  least,  was  tederahly  j;ood ;  the  rate  of  w.i^'esin  sniuo  instanees 
iiiirli,  and,  in  almost  cvstv  branch  of  industry,  I'nlly  adequate  to 
the  increased  dearness  of  provisions.  It  wns  in  at'rieultural  dis¬ 
tricts  that  the  pressure  of  poverty  was  principally  felt,owin^  to 
a  dejiret  iation  of  labour,  or  vvhai  comes  to  the  same  tiling,  a  rise 
in  the  p;  iee  of  eommodilics  Greater  than  the  rise  in  the  waji'cs  of 
labour.  'I'he  extent  of  the  pr(>^ressive  reduction  thus  silently 
ellected  in  the  ineonu's  of  the  aj'iieultnral  lahoiiier  and  artisan, 
it  is  dillicull  to  measure  with  accuracy;  hut  Mr.  l«artou  cannot 
be  far  from  eorreetiu^ss  in  slatin'',  that  the  actual  expi  nst'  of  sub- 
sislenee  is  now  about  three  limes  greater  tlian  it  was  in  the  early 
or  the  midilie  part  of  the  last  century,  while  the  waj;<*s  of  ai^ricul- 
turul  l.ihouters,  and  of  such  common  artiliccrs  as  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  plumbers,  and  masons,  have  witbin  the  same  period 
harclydouhled  ;  so  that  the  recompense  of  their  industry  hasdo- 
ereased  one  third. 

‘  'fbe  workman  rreeivos  for  bis  day’s  toil,  twice  as  large  an  amount 
in  nion«‘y  as  hr  recei\rd  in  the  reign  of  (icorge  II.,  hut  he  can  purchase 
w’iih  that  double  amount,  only  two  thirds  of  the  (juanliiy  of  goo<ls. 
''  ages,  e'^ti mated  in  money,  have  risen  a  hundred  per  cent :  estimated  ia 
c(nnm()(liiies,  they  have  fallen  thirty  three  per  cent/ 

Kstimatod  in  jiints  of  wheat,  husbandry  waiges  have,  since 
l*o0,  been  gradually  falling,  in  1751,  money  wages  were 
per  week  ;  in  1803,  they  were  1 1«.  bd.  But  at  tlie  former  period, 
0#.  Was  ecpial  to  90  pints  of  wheat ;  at  the  latter  period,  1 U.  5(i. 
Was  equal  to  only  03  pints  :  so  that  wages  underwent  in  the  in- 
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a  iU’iiri’ciatiuii  ot  lliirty  t!»rfe  per  cent.  'Mic  wacr''^  of 
1)1  icklayci  s,  anti  oll»or  tiuinc-^t’u*  urtiiictM  s,  (teciincil^ 
tlit'sanu*  peiiixl,  Irnin  *17  pints  ot  wheat  to  lit). 

‘i'hc  (Irpi I'ciatioii  oi  /)N)»/)(f lahour,  tiicii,  the  only  kind 
of  Uliutir  wiilcli  till  vi*i  )  lately  lias  come  tinder  the  siipposetl  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  iNM>r  l^aws,  has  been  a  i^rowini;;  c\il  dnrin:;  the 
past  »e\enty  >ears.  Anil  yet,  for  a  ;»;rcal  part  of  that  time,  this 
cotintry  lus  enjoyed  an  iine.xaiiipled  deijree  of  prosperity.  Aijfri- 
ctiltiire,  in  paitieidar,  has  proved  so  puhtahle,  not witli^tundim; 
ail  the  huKleiiM  entailed  upon  the  land,  as  to  draw  to  itself  an 
immense  aecession  of  capital.  Our  farmers  have  heeii  ^rowin*;^ 
rieli,  ha\e  actuallv  risen  as  a  cUss  in  the  scale  of  soeietv  ; 
vhile  the  lantled  aiistocraey  have  been  enahhul  to  seume  a  vast 
aut;inentation  of  revenue.  'I'his  proj^ressive  reiluction  of  iho 
iva;^^es  of  lahotir,  which  has  pioved  a  source  of  profit  to  (he  far- 
Mier,  would  seem  to  have  l>cen  necessarily  attended  hy  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  of  Mitrerini^  on  the  part  of  the  labouring;  classes  : 
but  such  has  not  hctui  the  ease. 

‘  Ahhnii;;l»  the  l.ihouii  r.>  eominatiil  over  the  nrrosaries  and  rnnvrnF- 
mees  of  Illc  !•>  very  inalmal!)  hsM’ia  d,  that  unfavnurahle  chain;**  hab 
btvu  >o  far  coiinti*! acted  l)y  impro\ed  liabits  ot  loiiin,  that  upon  the 
uh<de  his  ('oadition  M'eins  to  he  more  toler.iUle  tlian  it  was  sixty  or 
uweiity  yeais  .11:0;  !or  otir  ie^isler>  «>f  iiH'it.ilily,  w  Inch  aliorii  a  pretty 
MCCuiuie  staiaiaid  ol  the  laeaMiie  ot  sutlerin^  duiuiiii  hy  tlu*  )>oor  at 
ditieuiit  periods^  liei  isivt'ly  piioe  tiiut  the  healthiness  of  the  people  is 
greatly  lucrea-vd.  'fhe  iiupiovemeiil  iti  this  respect  wilhiii  the  last 
leiitioy  is  iiuiiad  s«»  aslonisliini;ly  ^reat,  that  it  would  appear  (julte 
iiu*reoi!)!e,  Ij.kI  \' »*  not  so  niueli  eNitlencc  on  the  sulijecl,  collected  troia 
sucli  *jt!a!i('is,  andtouiuhd  on  ditVerenl  |  lincipU's  of  computa- 

liiu;,  yet  .a  ihe  ”«'iu  ial  re>nlt.  I'he  ave  rage  luiiuher  of  deaths 

ya  ailv  \\  ii'.Mi  the  liriut^  «*|  the  la»nilnn  I'ills  of  Moiialiry’,  exce’cded  in  the 
reign  of  Ciet»rge  I.  nf  late  years,  not wiUisTandli.g  th»*  pun 

nrci’^sam  f»t  it.hahit.'nis^  it  has  not  amounted  to 
!  imm)  I7S0  i«»  thi' a\eiage  miinher  of  deallis  yearly  entered  io 

li.e  Parish  lu’c^ter"  o|  Kiiglaml  and  Wales,  (ejualled  l*  l()lh  part  of  the 
|•4^plllation» — town  1  S(i  I  (o  ISoUonly  l-ood.  It  is  hardiv  possible  that 
i4.i>  i  xtraovdinuiy  change  Viui -iirise  from  any  inaccuracy  in  llie  registers  } 

'  the  omissions  aie  likely  to  he  fewei  in  later  year.',  since  a  liigher 
ct  giee  e>t  unportanee  has  l>eeii  atl.iehed  to  then  eonve  lness,  than  tor- 
i.i«  il\.  liUt  iflhe  omi'Sions  in  early  limes  we  re  luou*  numerous  than  *1 
jroent,  the  iate;of  mentality  was  in  fuel  still  higla'i  in  e*)mparistn»  with 
lalei  years  than  ll»e  iil>u\e  slalemenls  wnuhl  indicate.  It  may  be-  add»d 
that  tlie*  resislers  rati  onlv  shew  a  gre'al  eleeiease  in  the*  total  nundie  r  tjf 
«’**.il!is,  ihe-y  alses  indieate  that  those  de*:il!i>  take  [>iace*  on  an  average  at 
a  much  hite-r  pe  rioet  cif  life  ;  that  a  much  sinalhT  pronintion  «iie*  in  in- 
f oie'v  than  Unirn'ily,  — a  inueti  huger  pie'penlioii  attain  to  h»nge\ilv/ 
]*p. Id-  -  1  7. 

.Mr.  l5ar(on  reumrk"  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  .ic- 
eonntinp^  tor  thi"  v\ofn!<‘tlul  increase  of  healthitios,  except  hy 
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r^'^Vrrini;  it  to  an  improvoiiirnt  in  llu'  linhits  of  the  people  ; 
viiuM*  the  aliati'incsit  of  inurtallty  is  far  from  hi*iii!r  mo^t  sensihlu 
ill  I  hose  diseases  of  uhicli  the*  iiuule  of  tri^atintMit  has  received 
the  ifieatest  improvement.  The  cause  of  tliis  decided  alliTatioii 
ill  till*  iu  aith  of  the  people  ol  lOni^laiid,  Dr.  Il(d»eiiien  (vxplieilly 
ntti  ihiites  to  the  improvements  ^^hicll  have  gradually  taken  place 
in  all  towns,  partieidarly  with  respect  to  cleanrmess  and 

veiiiilalion.  'I'he  cheajmess  of  nvaniifat'turt'd  ij^ooils,  owIiilt  to 
the  perfection  to  which  the  use  of  machinery  has  been  curried, 
hy  which  means  oiir  lower  classes  i^enerally  are  better  clotbed, 
while  their  clotbiii"’,  beinij;’  in  itself  less  substantial,  is  more 
freipiently  reneweil, — may  be  assigned  as  a  fiirtbcr  cause  of  tbo 
improved  bahits  of  the  people  in  respect  to  decency  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  ami  of  tbo  consecpient  decn*ase  of  mortality. 

'J\)  what  cause  soever  the  chani'c  is  relerrible,  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  habits  and  tbe  condition  of  the  poor  have  been  bettered, 
at  the  sanu!  time  that  the  elVectivc  income  of  the  industrious 
classes  has  siilVered  a  vast  reduction.  Ami  now  what  become!^ 
of  the  ehar^^es  so  often  broiii>;bt  ati^  iinst  tln!  poor,  of  increased 
4’.\trava*;ance  and  idleness?  Mr.  Darton  cites  tlie  lani^uaii^t*  of 
the  I'irst  H<*port  of  the  C’ommons’  ('ommittee  on  tbe  Poor 
Jiuws,  in  which  the  necessities  of  the  depressed  population  are 
aseiihetl  to  ‘  an  abatement  of  those  exertions  on  which,  accord- 
‘  ini'  to  the  nature  of  thint^s,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  maii- 
‘  kind  has  been  made  to  n*st,  accompanied  by  a  ^rowing^  iiidis- 
*  position  to  make  provision  in  tbe  season  of  liealth  and  vig^oiir 
‘  for  tbe  wants  of  sickness  and  old  at^e  and  lie  then  justly  asks 
for  the  proof  of  the  growth  of  these  alleged  vicious  propen¬ 
sities. 

‘  On  wliat  ;^ro’in<ls  is  the  ncrusation  built  ?  I' very  presumption  surely  is 
finin^t  i!.  l)«)rs  the  present  state  of  the  Savings  Ibinks  iin|>ly  any  hack- 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  make  a  reserve  from  their  earniiigl 
nijaiiwt  a  day  of  want?  Is  any  inert  asiii^  carelessness  of  the  future  ilisco- 
W'laolein  the  fact  that  nearly  a  million  of  onr  labouring  population  arc 
lueinlMis  of  I'liemlly  Societies;  associations  formed  by  the  poor  them- 
generally  vvitlioiil  the  aid,  often  witliout  the  countenance,  of  their 
snpeiiois,  for  the  (‘X|)ress  purpose  of  “  making  a  provision  in  iht’  season  of 
IumIiIi  ami  vigotir  fur  the  wants  of  sickness  and  old  age?''  I  heonlyevi- 
dt'nce  Indughi  foi  waid  to  prove  the  reality  ol  lliis  moral  deterioration  ii 
tile  nru^re^^ive  growth  of  pauperism.  If  we  ask  why  the  riunilxT  ot 
poor  inerea-es,  we  are  told  that  the  people  are  h  ss  careful  and  industrious 
lliaii  loiim  rly  : — if  we  recpiire  prcMil  that  iliey  arc  less  careful  and  indus- 
Iriou',  we  are  referred  back  to  the  spread  ot  pauperism.  But  it  is  very 
vhai  liiat  if  the  recoin  pence  of  labour  decline,  the  demands  on  parochial 
lands  in.iy  increase  without  supposing  any  peculiar  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  applicants.  ^Vh^n  the  onlinary  rate  of  wages  does  not  more 
th  in  snrtiee  tor  the  rl»*eoia  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  two  children,  those 
W'hu  liavc  |;»r'j*T  families  can  do  no  other  than  apply  for  relief.  When 
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the  price  of  bread  in  g(M)d  years  is  so  liigh  as  only  just  to  allow  the  la*  ^ 
boiirer  to  live  «>n  hi-*  earnings,  it  aigues  no  extr.iordinars  delect  ol  care 
and  lorethouglit  if  he  is  in  part  supported  by  the  public  after  a  bad 
harvest.  In  fact  it  is  adrnilteil  on  all  hands  that  this  description  of  J| 
allouafjees,  viz.  allow .inces  granted  to  able  labourers  in  compensation  H 
of  the  deficiency  of  ilu  ir  larnings,  has  principally  contributed  to  raise  H 
the  uinuunt  of  parochial  taxation  to  its  present  lieight.  It  is  not  pre-  H 
tended  that  the  relief  granted  to  those  reduced  to  indigence  by  tln  ir  tiwn  H 
misconduct,  forms  any  considerable  propt>rti()n  of  the  burden  ;  nor  is  tliere  H 
any  leasoii  to  supptise  that  the  number  of  paupers  of  this  unworthy  class  K 
has  experienceii  any  considerable  increase.  'I’o  the  depreciation  of  H 
labimi,  therefore,  the  growing  pressure  of  pauperism  in  agricultural  ^ 
<lisiricls  may  be  safely  attributed,  rather  than  to  any  unfavourable  change  ^ 
in  the  moral  character  or  habits  of  the  labourer.’  pp.  17 — 15b  K 

Hut  ahliougU  this  (lepn  eiatioii  of  eoiintry  lalnmr  lias  hitherto  ^ 
been  atleiuled  by  luiiigaliii;;  eirciimstancos  which  have  prcveiiti'd 
much  of  tlic  misery  that  would  otherwise  have  ensued,  tluTc  is 
oh>iously  a  point  at  v^hich  the  condition  of  the  labourer  must 
become  intolerable,  unless  some  remedy  can  he  proposed  that  r  ' 
shall  prevent  any  further  depression.  The  g;reat  evil,  the  root 
of  all  the  sull'erings  ol  the  poor,  is,  the  low  price  of  labour; 
that  is,  of  ag;rieultural  labour,  the  price  of  which  is  liable  to 
none  of  those  violent  lluctuations  which  are  inevitable  in  some 
brunches  of  manufacturing  industry,  in  consequeiu^e  of  a  stag¬ 
nation  of  t ratio.  In  such  cases,  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
often  sutler  a  sutiden  ami  extreme  depression,  for  which  it  would 
he  ridiculous  to  assign  as  the  cause  a  redundant  population,  and 
still  more  so  to  refer  the  t‘xct‘ss  of  supply  beyond  demami  to  any 
other  origin  than  the  ovi'i*  stimulated  power  of  production  in  the 
hands  of  the  cajiitalists.  'riu*re  c.ui  he  no  (piestion  that  the 
country  is  sufVeiiiig  at  this  moment  from  an  excess  of  |)opuhition  : 
but  how  has  this  excess  het'ii  produceil  }  As  to  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  class  of  labourers,  the  answer  is  clearly  this  :  cither  there  i* 
i.s  no  lunger  capital  sulliciciU  to  co-operute  with  the  number  of  - 
hands  which  wer<'  lormerly  demamh'd  lor  the  production  ot  mcr-  k; 
cautile  wealth,  or  tliere  is  no  longer  room  for  the  operations  of  ^ 
inunufttcturing  capital,  'i’lio  unemployed  poo»-  may  he  viewed 
in  much  the  same  light  as  sj  much  lixetl  capital,  of  which  there  4  ■ 
has  taken  phuv  throughout  the  country  an  abandonment  to  a  f 
gi'cat  extent ;  hut  unfortunately,  this  species  of  fixed  capital,  f 
tin*  living  machinery,  cannot  be  put  up  to  the  hammer  and  sold 
for  the  materials.  In  agricultural  districts,  there  also  exists, 
confessedly,  a  redundant  popidation,  Imt  we  deny  that  this  has 
arisen  from  the  causes  to  which  it  is  generally  referred.  Those  4 
writers  whose  object  it  is  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  the  present  L 
ilisiresses  on  tin*  l*oor  Laws,  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  K 
existing  excess  has  arisen  from  a  growing  increase  of  early  or  p 
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i(iipro>iiient  marriages.  Hut  it  is  highly  remarkable  that  the 
proportion  which  tlie  number  of  marriages  yearly  contracUnl 
(tears  to  the  whole  population,  has  not  increased  since  1780. 
Dll  the  contrary,  Mr.  Harton  shews  that  a  verg  eunsiderablo 
reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  nuinl)cr  of  marriages,  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  (lie  number  of  persons  marriageable,  while  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  they  take  place  at  a  later,  instead  of  au 
earlier,  period  than  formtuly.  ‘  The  increased  thoughtlessness 
‘  and  improvidence  of  the  lower  orders  exist,’  he  remarks,  ‘  only 
^  ill  our  own  imaginations.’ 

‘  The  growth  of  our  agricultural  population  arises  exf/w^itr/y,  it  will 
be  seen,  from  the  improved  healthiness  of  the  labourer  ;  which,  in  it» 
turn,  arises  from  better  habits  of  living,  greater  decency,  cleanliness, 
ami  sobriety.  Ai^d  though  the  accession  of  numbers  has  undoubtedly 
contributed,  by  enlarging  the  supply  of  labour  at  market,  to  lower  their 
etfeclive  earnings,  and  depress  their  condition,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  give 
pleasure  to  every  benevolent  mind  («>  discover  that  this  disadvantageous 
change  has  its  source  in  the  melioration,  not  in  the  debasement  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  people.* 

Mr.  Harton,  by  the  term  exclusively,  in  the  aliovc  reference, 
ineaiis,  we  apprehend,  no  more  than  exclusively  of  the  alleged 
cause,  the  improviilencc  of  the  poor  ;  or  else  he  must  he  under¬ 
stood  as  speaking  of  (he  progrc'ssive  increase  of  the  population 
in  itself  considered  ;  of  its  growth,  not  of  its  redundance ;  for 
to  the  latter  circumstance,  his  language  would  not  properly 
apply.  With  regard  to  the  growth  of  our  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  whereas  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  last  century,  the  nuraber  of  births  was  greater  in 
the  agricultural  than  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  in  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  it  was  less  by  more  than  one  half.  Mr. 
Barton  selects  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  this  comparison, 
ten  counties  where  the  labouring  classes  are  employed  chiclly  in 
liushainlry ;  riz.  Hedfordshire,  Herkshire,  Huckinghamshire, 
Caiidiridgeshire,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Sussex,  and  Essex ;  and  seven  manufacturing  counties  ; 
riz,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Ijoicestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Staflbrdshire,  Warwickshire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  orkshirc. 
In  the  ten  agricultural  counties,  the  average  number  of  births 
amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  28,000, 
labile  those  in  the  seven  manufacturing  counties,  amounted  to 
only  23,572.  Hut  in  the  years  1800 — 10,  the  proportion  was 
so  completely  changed,  that  the  numbers  stooil  at  47,330  and 
77,705  :  the  births  having  more  than  trebled  in  the  seven  manu¬ 
facturing  counties,  while,  in  the  ten  agricultural  counties,  they 
had  not  even  doubled,  in  the  course  of  the  century.  The  rale 
of  increase  would  not  seem  to  have  been  greater  in  the  latter 
instance,  than  the  accuoiulatioii  of  capital  and  the  exigencies  of 
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the  Stall*  tiavc  dmianrkMl,  or  at  l^ast  liavo  kept  pare  witk.  \i 
cannot  pcihiblyhavp  ocimsionod  tlio  j)romTssivc  (io)>rociatioii  of 
labour  ubirb  lias  hnn  on  the  last  st'vnily  }»‘ars, 

finri*  that  depriM'iatioii  has,  till  very  lately,  bren  (‘ontimsl  to  tln^ 
a:rncu)tiiral  districts,  uml  has  not  been  st  iisiblv  lelt  in  ronnner- 
cial  towns,  where  the  proi^rcss  ot  population  has  hf'cn  the  ipiickest. 
Besiilo,  the  number  of  births  in  a  euimty,  forms  hut  an  imperfect 
criterion  of  the  increase  of  its  pojmlation.  A  very  (*onsiilcrablc 
]>roportion  of  the  excess  of  births  in  a'^rricultural  counties,  is 
destined  to  swell  tlie  s;rowin"  population  of  manufacturins;  tow  ns, 
Tind,  in  time  of  war,  to  replenish  our  aimv  and  navy.  'J'ha 
ntinilxT  of  housen  in  the  ten  counties  above  enumerated,  has 
actually  divreased  durinij  the  hist  century  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  ;  in  the  seven  counties  where  manufacturing  lahour  is 
cliietlyin  diMuaml,  the  reverse  is  ecpially  striking.  >lr.  Barton 
presents  us  the  followinij  statement. 


Bedford  -  -  - 

in 

12,170 

in  IFOI. 

12,075 

Berks  -  •  -  - 

1 0,000 

21,10.5 

Bucks  -  -  - 

l«,0'-S 

20,0S0 

t'ambridge 

1M5I 

i:ssi  X  .  -  -  . 

•to,.)  1.5 

50,50>< 

Hertford  -  -  - 

17, 

lluntini^don  - 

S,7I.I 

ti,070 

Norfolk  -  -  - 

50, .570 

40,140 

Sutlolk  -  -  - 

17,.5.)7 

52,S05 

Sussex  -  -  - 

25,4.51 

25,005 

Decrease 

•2(H), 7«0 
ill  1 1 1  yrars 

2 15,  HI) 
17,007 

^Micshirc  -  « 

'2.>,5fV2 

200,700 

55,021 

Laiicasliire 

l(i,!)()l 

n  7,001 

Leicestershire 

•J(),  J  oS 

20,731 

Nottinghamshire 

2ti,  1 55 

Stalfonlshire  - 

47,105 

Warwickshire 

2‘,4()0 

45,7S5 

A  oi  kshirc 

l-Jl.().>-2 

17  1,S57 

•.‘HO, 5)0 

47-2,005 

Increase  in  111  \cars  im,Uti 

;7:,oo5 

lo  reconcile  these  ciiknlation-;  wjih  the  fact  of  a  consiilcroble 
increase  of  births  even  in  t'.ic  a^ri:n!tnn\i  districts,  during  the 
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|»prio(l,  it  is  nort'ssary  to  suppose  an  increasing  nurn- 
biT  of  p«TS()iis  have  annually  IVi^iu  the  country 

parUht's  to  ior  inure  proiitahle  einployiuent  in  conunercial 

towns.  Surli  nuL^rations  are  continually  takin;'  ]ilace»  ajul  they 
would,  of  eonrse,  hi'  jiroiuuted  hy  a  brisk  deinaiul  tor  inanu« 
i'acturini^  labour.  Another  circuiiistanee  re(|uires  to  be  taken 
uito  consideration.  'I'he  nuuiUer  of  persons  in  a  laiuily  is  foutui 
to  be  now  somewhat  greater  than  it  was  in  1 7011  ;  at  that  tiiiu% 
it  was  only  4  at  present  it  is  very  nearly  live.  On  this 

coniputatijn^  the  nuiuher  of  persons  in  tin;  ten  counties^ 

in  1000  will  be  1,001,017 
in  IK) I - l,*21.5,Ot.> 

an  iiieivase  in  nnr  ai^rieultural  popnUtiou,  of  only  fourteen  pec 
cent  (moi withstandini^  the  increase  ot  hirths)  in  11:2  years;  viz, 
tioin  10s>  to  HOO.  ‘  What  then,’  iMr.  Hurtou  asks,  ‘  becomes 
*  of  (he  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  de|ireciation  oi  husbandry 
‘  l.dioiir  in  modern  times,  to  an  excess  of  people 

it  will  have  been  obNcrxed,  that  a  decrease  in  (he  number  of 
hmist's  has  not  taken  place  in  all  the  ten  ni;ricultural  counties^ 
blit  cliii'lJy  in  Norfolk,  Sidlblk,  Cainhridt^eshire,  and  Hunting- 
duu'liin*.  Ill  llerkshire,  lluckini^hamshire,  Hertfordshire,  anil 
Sussex,  (here  has  taken  place  a  considerable  increase,  tor  which 
it  niii»;bt  not  be  dillicult  to  account,  wioe  we  to  examine  the  his¬ 
tory  of  (hose  counties,  by  (he  extension  of  manufactuiini'  in- 
dii>(r\,  (he  i^iowth  of  particular  towns,  anil,  with  reijard  to  the 
1 1st  menvioueil  county,  tin*  increasing  demand  for  houses  on  the 
sea  coast.  As  no  county  has  its  whole  surface  occupied  by 
aL^rieultnrc,  and  as  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  inanu- 
fueUirin^  counties,  is  devoted  to  hushandry,  it  is  obviously  im- 
}»u>»^ib!e  to  come  at  any  precise  results  with  respect  to  the 
relative  iuer<‘ase  of  the  population  in  a;;ricnUural  and  in  inunii- 
factnrin^  ilislricls.  'rinue  is  one  circumstance,  howeveu*,  which 
oui;lit  not  to  be  overlooked  in  imiuirini;  into  the  causes  of  a  re¬ 
dundant  population,  because  it  serves  to  explain,  at  least  iti 
some  measure,  the  riMnarkablo  decrease  of  tbe  number  ol  houses 
in  those  couniies  in  which  the  jiopnlation  is  perhaps  more  en¬ 
tirely  ai^ricultural  ;  we  allude  to  the  system  of  large  far ma, 
uhicli  has  been  so  rapidly  s^ainin^  j;rouiul  diiriui^  the  Utter  part 
ol  the  last  century*  I'he  immense  economy  of  laboiir  which 
lonns  in  the  view  of  some  writers  the  ehief  recoinmeiidatiou  of 
this  system,  and  (he  extensive  use  of  machinery  hy  whieh  liuinati 
labour  lias  been  still  fiirlber  superseded,  have  obviously  tended 
<0  produce  an  excess  of  population  ipiite  irrespectively  of  an  in- 
crea-^e  in  (he  miinbiT  of  hirths.  Houses  and  villji^»*s  havo 
vaiii>hod  in  conseipience  of  the  ull-absorbiiii'  tnonopuly  of  larj^p 
upilalists:  in  many  districts,  the  woik  of  depopulation  lias  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  frii^iiiful  extent.  Il  ls,  indeed,  still  going  fox v\ a Cik 
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The  landed  proprietors,  lookint^  only  to  tlie  nui^mentatioii  of 
their  reviMiues,  find  it  answer  their  purpose  hotter,  to  throw  two 
or  three  farms  into  one,  and  to  look  out  lor  a  tenant  whose 
capital  may  enable  him  to  cultivate  the  whole  at  a  savint;  of 
expense  that  shall  admit  of  his  paying  individually  a  higher  rent 
than  the  lw(»  or  three  former  tenants  whom  he  displaces,  could 
make  up  toi^ether.  As  the  profits  of  tillai^e  are  lessened  hy  the 
full  of  prices,  more  and  more  arable  land  ofinh‘rior  (piality  will 
he  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  I'he  ipiantity  of  land  which  has 
been  laid  down  during  the  lust  few  years,  has  been,  in  some 
counties,  very  considerable.  'I'his  is  a  further  step  in  the  retro- 
j^rade  proct'ss  by  which  an  artificial  excess  in  the  population  has 
been  produced,  that  must  inevitably  augment  the  sum  of  pau- 
jierism.  So  Ion;'  as  the  surplus  labour  of  the  country  could  find 
ti  market  in  the  manufacturing'  towns,  so  Ion;'  as  there  was  com¬ 
mercial  ca))ital  enoui'h  in  active  operation  to  absorb  it,  and  the 
demand  for  the  produce  of  manufacturing'  industry  continued 
sutlicient  to  keep  all  the  vast  machinery  in  motion,  the  p:radual 
but  not  the  less  fatal  consequences  of  ai'riciiltiiral  monopoly, 
were  not  felt ;  the  war,  too,  operutint'  as  a. convenient  drain  for 
the  redundant  population,  prevented  our  sulVeriiu'  the  natural 
rtVects  of  this  mischievous  system.  Ibit  now  that  the  waste  of 
human  life  is  sus|H*ndf'd,  and  our  commi*rc<‘  is  no  lon^'er  adequate 
to  take  ofl*  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourer  the  work  he  is 
able  to  furnish,  ami  our  towns  are  ready  to  dis^'ori'c  back  upon 
the  country  the  population  with  which  they  have  been  t'hitted,— 
now,  all  at  once,  the  elVeet  has  come  upon  us  in  the  tearful  shape 
of  an  excess  of  pciqde,  the  cause  of  which  is  unperceived  or 
denied.  W’Imt  has  mon*  dirictly  contribiit<*d  to  produce  that 
I’Xfcss  in  aijrieullural  countit‘s,  than  the  (h  striiction  of  small 
farms  and  the  boasted  iTonoiny  of  human  labour,  which  has 
alituiated  fiom  the  .Noil  so  I  ii  uumbers  of  the  peasantry  ^ 

'The  true  cause  of  t!io  depn'clation  of  country  labour,  is,  not 
an  excess  of  population,  but,  >lr.  Ilarton  contends,  the  general 
i>nhancemont  of  the  vioneg  price  commoftitieSy  unattended 
hy  an  vyual  mlnture  in  the  money  jnire  of  labour.  This 
rise  of  prices  is  comimui  to  all  Kuropean  countries  ;  it  has  ori¬ 
ginated  in  tin*  iucrer.seil  productiveness  of  the  American  mines, 
occasioniiux  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  which  form 
the  stai'.dard  of  value. 
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‘  Hut  the  rise  has  been  greater  in  England  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  world,  because  the  vast  improvement  of  skill,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  inacluncry  among  our  manufacturers,  lias  enabled  us 
to  purclinsc  the  precious  metals  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  other  nations. 
If  we,  by  twenty  days’  labour,  can  produce  a  piece  of  cloth  which 
in  Trance  requires  thirty  days’  labour,  we  can  purchase  gold  and  sil- 
ftT  one  third  cheaper  than  the  French.— Money,  therefore,  is  one 
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tliiril  chonpor  on  one  side  of  the  channel  than  on  tlie  other ;  and  with 
regard  to  those  cuiiimoilities  which  in  their  production  do  not  udndt 
of  the  application  of  the  same  improved  skill  and  machinery,— ^hich 
cost  us  much  manual  toil  in  one  country  as  in  tlie  other, — they  of 
course  exchange  for  more  gold  or  silver  here  than  in  France  ;  that  is^ 
they  are  ilearer.’  pp.  5^1,  5+. 

Tlie  Writer  then  proceeds  to  shew  how  this  deurness  arisint^ 
from  an  increased  ahundance  <»f  gold  and  silver,  gradually 
spreads  ove  r  tin*  various  productions  of  htinian  industry.  As 
lilt*  snhj(*ct  is  highly  interesting,  and  the  jiassage  is  not  suscep- 
lilde  ol  ahi idgemciit,  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  wonls. 

‘  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  precious  metals 
.ire  brought  into  this  country  solely  by  the  progress  of  commerce.— 
'I  hey  arrive  chieriy  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  their  colonies,  for 
in  those  colonics  are  comprised  the  most  productive  mines  in  the 
world.  When  a  new  vein  of  extraordinary  fertility  is  discovered,  a 
new  demand  is  created  tor  our  goods,  because  tlie  possessors  of  that 
vein  have  acrpiircd  new  means  whereu  ithal  to  purcliase  all  kinds  of 
cunvmiences  and  gratifications.  IVrhaps  too,  additional  tools  and 
iinplenicnts  arc  required  Irom  England  tor  the  working  of  the  ore. — 
In  return  for  tlie  various  commodities  and  implements  thus  exported, 
we  receive  of  course  remittances  in  gold  or  silver;— such  remittances 
forming  at  once  the  most  obvious,  the  most  eonvenicnt,  and  the  most 
protitahle  mode  of  repayment ;  inasmuch  as  those  metals  are  at  once 
the  natur.il  produce  of  the  country  whence  they  are  sent,  ami  as  they 
ni.iy  he  hronght  over  in  increased  quantity  witliout  very  materially 
lessening  ihcir  value;  whereas  if  ihienos  .tyres  should  send  liitlier  uu 
cxtraonlinary  (piuiititv  ol'  liides,  or  New  Spain  of  iniiigo  and  tobacco, 
the  supply  of  those  commodities  at  inarkc't  would  exceed  the  demand, 
and  they  could  not  he  disp().>ed  of  except  at  a  reduction  of  price. 

‘  i'lius  the  discovery  ot  a  new  gold  mine  in  Frazil  causes  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  demaiul  for  all  articles  of  Hritish  manufacture  suited  to  the 
Ilra/iliaii  market,  'i'iiis  accession  of  dcniaml  raises  tlie  price  of  those 
goods,  and  enhances  the  profits  of  the  persons  concerned  in  their 
production, — until  the  gradu.d  transfer  of  capital  from  <  ther  employ¬ 
ments,  by  creating  an  increased  competition,  again  reduces  those 
prorii>  to  the  ordinary  level.— In  the  mean  time  a  new'  deiiiand  slowly 
and  insensibly  arises  for  all  artiel's  of  home  consumption,  on  the  part 
of  lilt*  various  merchant.^,  manufacturers,  and  artizans  connected 
with  tlie  South  American  trade. — The  increased  gains  of  the  com- 
nuTcial  classes,  the  increased  sum  paid  for  wages  in  all  these  depart- 
nienis  of  industry,  enable  the  workman  as  well  us  his  employer  to 
consume  a  greater  (juuntity  of  all  the  necessaries  and  convtMiIences  of 
life ;  and  this  new'  deiiKiiul  slowly  raises  the  price  of  every  commodity 
intended  for  domestic  use. — It  must  not  he  supposed  that  all  kinds  of 
goods  are  Immediately  enhanced  in  value  by  an  intiux  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  is  only  by  a  gradual  process  that  those  metals  arc  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  dilferent  classes  of  the  community,  and  conic  to 
inHucncc  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  productions. — As  hy  the  operation 
of  foreign  commerce  alone  they  arc  brought  into  the  country,  so  it  is 
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labour  in  the  markrt  is  not  k*sst*nfil,  ami  of  course  tlu!  rate  of  wage* 
lioos  not  rii^c.  I'iie  additional  Mini  wiiicb  a  of  corn  obtains  in 

the  market,  instead  ot*  bein^  ei)iially  divided  betueen  the  labourer 
aiul  lii>  employer,  fills  exclusively  to  llu*  sli.ire  of  tbe  Litter. 

‘  It  is  not  till  the  level  is  in  seme  lueasure  restoied  betwi'cn  a^ri- 
eultural  pretits  and  eoiumercial  profits,  tli.it  buibaiulry  labour  be- 
i;iiib  to  adxanee.  W  hen  corn  sells  so  bijih  as  to  raise  llie  ^ains  of  the 
grower  to  an  ecjualily  with  tbose  of  t?ie  manufacturer,  or  tbe  foreign 
ineiebaut,  a  ])ortion  of  capital  may  1’<‘  iba  vn  b.ick  to  tbe  eultivatioii 
of  the  soil ;  this  nill  necessarily  create  a  new  demand  for  country 
labour,  aiul  etdiance  its  value.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
rise  of  wages  thus  slow ly  brought  about,  by  uo  means  cumpeii.sutes 
for  the  rise  of  provisions  :  —  it  follows  only  at  a  long  interval,  and  in 
a  mueli  inferior  degree.  An  inllux  of  money,  tlierefore,  always  en- 
riehes  the  firmer,  while  it  depres>es  tbe  eomlilioii  ot  tlie  labourer:-—. 
a  new  division  of  llie  produce  of  in  instry  takes  place,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  employer,  and  tbe  loss  (»f  t!n.^  workman.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  agricidtnre  lliat  this  change  becomes  scM'ible.  In  all  di'part.nents 
of  iiulnsiry,  nneonnee*ted  with  toreign  trade,  the  saiin*  operation  in.ay 
be  tr.ned;  tbn.''  tbe  condition  ol‘ »*ommoii  artificers  — bricklayers, 
e.irj  eaters,  masons,  plumbers,  and  the  like,  --  is  affected  by^a  tall  in 
the  value  of  money  ju.st  in  the  same  manner  with  the  condition  of  ihn 
canatry  labourer,  'fbe  same  observation  may  bi*  exiemled  to  bomu 
braneiies  el*  manidactnre,  where  tbe  a»‘tiele  piodncinl  is  destiueil 
ciuirelv  for  home  consumption  : —  thus  tbe  w.ages  tif  the  sdk  weuveri 
ia  Spitalfields,  and  of  the  siiawl  we.ivtns  at  Nmwic'i,  iiave  not,  if  1  am 
rightly  informed,  advanced  in  cipial  proptnlion  with  the  expen.se  of 
suhsistenee.*  pp.  55 — bO. 

'I'hal  the  depreciation  of  labour  as  measure<i  by  connnodilic  s, 
(for  the  inoiiey  jmee  b.is  not  fallen,)  lias  siriH.  n  rroin  the  depre- 
ci.iti'd  value  of  tin*  eiienlaling  nicdmm,  is  not  a  novel  opinion  : 
Mr.  ILiiton  b.is,  bowc^ver,  sneceedcMl  in  throwing  ,\  slio.jger  light 
upon  tbe  fact.  lie. shews  that  tin*  ll.ictualions  ot’  wages  dniiiig 
three  ceiitnncs,  from  tbe  reign  of  ii.mryVlI.  to  the  present 
d.iy,  (a  period  comprising  three  reiiuikable  cli.inges  in  ibo 
\abje  ol  money,)  agiec  perfectly  with  the  Ibeoiy  ;  that  in  I  Ibi, 
pre\  ioiisly  lotbediscovcry  of  the  .'.imrican  mines,  a  Libomi*r  earned 
pec  week  a  sum  etpr.il  in  value  to  ll)d  pints  of  wln  at  ;  that  dnr- 
mg  the  sixleentb  eeii'nry,  uiien  tbe  iiiiinx  oftiie  precious  meials 
<pi  uirnpled  tin*  prices  of  commmllties,  tin*  t‘arning'.  cd  the  l.ibuma'r 
tell  to  S-i  pints  of  wheat  ;  ami  in  lb  10,  (bey  bad  fnrlber  (b*clinod 
to  40  pints,  at  about  wbicli  rate  tiiey  ( oiitlmn'd  in  tbe  inidille  id  tin* 
seveiiteenlli  e<*ntnry.  I'rom  lifts  era,  tin*  .tnnnal  prmbico  of  llio 
innies  having  ceaseil  to  increase,  while  llie  extension  of  com- 
iiieico  and  liie  growili  of  Itixnry  retpui ed  animjlly  an  additional 
supply,  llie  price  of  corn  fiegmi  to  (Iccline,  cojitiiining  lo  fall 
progressively  till  llie  midille  of  ibe  la>t  centui  v.  During  llie 
same  perioil,  liusbaiidry  vvajjes  coiiseipienlly  advanced  from 
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to  pints  of  >vhi‘at  per  work  ;  that  is,  were  exactly  tlouhled  in 
the  course  of  a  century,  not wilhstaiulint^  the  Boor  Laws  had 
h(vn  all  that  time  in  full  operation.  Since  1750,  the  value  of 
money  has  ai^ain  fallen,  and  husbandry  w  aj^es  have  been  redmvd 
fiom  00  to  Od  pints  ol  wheat  per  week,  'riiere  can  he  no  <lonht, 
we  think,  that  this  >iew  of  ihe  subject  is  correct ;  and  the  labour- 
ini;  class  is  not  the  only  one  which  is  snlleiinj;  from  theefVectsof 
tln‘  depreciated  vahie  »>f  money.  Still,  it  requires  to  be  more 
fully  explained,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  wages  have  not  in  a 
more  proportionate  degree  participated  in  the  general  advance¬ 
ment  of  priit*s.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  value  of  labour 
shi)uld  be  the  last  thing  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered 
value  of  money  ;  but  its  continiUMl  and  excessive  dejueciation 
during  a  periiul  distinguished  by  so  very  considerable  an  aug¬ 
mentation  (d  the  agricultural  capital  of  the  country,  is  a  tact 
which  w’otdd  seem  to  diMii  mil  some  further  explanation. 

Mr.  Barton  will  not  admit  that  the  rmployerof  lubour  has 
any  (omiol  o\im*  tin*  rate  of  wages,  or  tliut  the*  mischievous 
systian  td' making  up  the  wages  of  the  labourer  by  parish  allow¬ 
ances,  ban  h.id  any  etVccl  in  keeping  clown  the  price  of  labour. 
1  le  argues  thus  : 

*  Let  us  suppose  that  while  fifteen  shillings  per  week  is  the  natural 
price  td'  labour,  (th.it  is,  ilu‘  price  it  would  hear  if  no  parocliial  relief 
existed,)  an  attempt  lie  made  by  the  culiiviittirs  of  land  to  reduce  it  to 
twelve  shillings  per  week; — making  up  the  deficiency  from  t lie  poor 
rates,  l  ifu'on  slilllings  per  week  lieing  a  tair  price,  ot’ course  leaves 
a  fair  protit  to  the  master ;  twelve  shillings  pei  week  must  tlieiefore 
leave  him  an  extraoriliiiai y  profit.  It  b  then  his  interest  to  buy  as 
mneh  (»f  thi.s  elieap  labour  as  he  eau  get  ;  ju‘^t  as  a  low  price*  tempts 
purelia.ocr.s  in  all  other  ca>e.s.’  'IVue,  lie  pays  more  in  poor  rales  than 
formerly,  if  he  pays  less  in  wages.  Ibit  tin*  saving  is  all  his  own,  the 
cxpeii.se  he  divides  wlili  his  neighlanirs.  Wht'ther  lie  employ  ten 
workmen,  or  only  eight,  makes  not  a  sbiilliig  difi’erence  in  the  auiount 
of  his  rate.  He  has  then  clearly  an  interest  to  add  to  the  lumiher 
of  hands  in  liis  employ.  Ihit  as  rdl  his  neiglihours  have  an  equal 
interol  in  doing  the  ."ame  thing,  ctimpetition  will  (piiekly  raise  wages 
again  to  their  former  level.  If  indeed  a  eonspiracy  to  depress  the 
price  of  labour  were  formed  at  once  in  all  parts  id’  tlie  kingdom, 
by  farmers  universally  agreeing  not  to  hid  against  one  another,  then 
undoubtedly  they  iiiighl  dictate  tlieir  own  terms  to  their  workmen. 
But  this  is  just  as  ehimerieal  as  the  muion  of  a  conspiracy  to  raise 
the  price  of  corn.  When  iiulividiiil  ititcre>t  comes  into  competition 
with  the  IiiteiTst  of  some  huiulred  lhoi«s:md  other  persons,  of  whom  ft 
vast  m.ijority  are  nnkno.iu  even  by*  name  to  each  other,  it  requires 
no  profound  skill  in  the  science  of  hum  in  nature  to  determine  what 
will  he  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  short 
of  ft  notional  coii'^piracy  would  suffice  for  carrying  such  a  scheme 
into  cH'ect.  I'or  if  the  ngricuituri>ts  of  any  piu’ticular  parish  should 
make  the  aiicinpt,  wliat  is  to  prevent  their  labourers  from  seeking 
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work  elscwlicrc  ?  In  the  adjoining  parislies  the  rate  of  wages  is  fifteen 
shillings  per  week,  without  any  parochial  allowance ;  in  this  it  is 
twelve  shillings  per  week  w  ith  a  parochial  allowance.  But  this  allow* 
ance  is  not  given  indiscriminately,  and  in  equal  proportions,  to  all. 
Men  w  ith  large  families  receive  more  ;  men  with  small  families  less  ; 
single  men  none  at  all.  Is  it  to  be  believed,  then,  that  any  single 
man,  or  any  married  nun  whose  wages  and  allowance  amount  together 
to  less  than  fifteen  {hillings  per  w'eek,  will  continue  in  such  unpro¬ 
fitable  employment,  when  he  may  obtain  a  full  rate  of  earnings  with¬ 
out  difficulty  in  the  next  village?  The  framers  of  the  plot  would 
quickly  be  left  with  no  other  labourers  than  those  burdenetf  with  large 
Inmilies  ;  that  is  to  say*  those  whose  allo\vances  more  than  compensate 
for  the  reduction  of  wages.  Thus,  instead  of  gain,  such  a  scheme 
would  be  attended  with  certain  loss.*  pp.  1*5, 16. 

Had  the  fallacies  contained  in  (his  chain  of  reasoning  lieen 
less  obvious,  we  should  nevertheless,  from  our  knowledge  of 
facts,  have  felt  assured  that  the  Writer,  in  this  instance,  has 
been  misled  by  his  eagerness  to  make  his  theory  explain  every 
thing.  But  there  is  clearly  more  than  one  flaw  in  Ids  argument. 
'I'he  quantity  of  labour  which  a  cultivator  of  the  land  is  able  to 
]mrchase,  does  not  depend,  as  this  nq)resentation  of  the  case 
would  make  it  appear,  altogether  on  its  cheapness,  or  on  the 
profits  it  would  yield,  but  on  the  amount  of  capital  which  he  has 
to  em|)loy.  The  cheapness  of  lahour  would,  it  is  true,  put  it  in 
his  power  to  purchase  more  of  it ;  for  instance,  a  de|)reriation 
of  wages  from  15«.  to  12«.  ])€r  week,  would  allow  of  his  em¬ 
ploying  five  men  where  he  now  employs  four  ;  hut  he  could  go 
no  further.  It  would,  however,  by  no  means  follow  from  his 
being  able  to  purchase  a  larger  quantity  of  lahour  than  before, 
that  it  must  he  his  interest  to  take  on  a  single  additional  hand  ; 
much  less  *’  to  buy  as  much  of  (his  cheap  lahour  us  he  cun  get.* 
'riiere  are  some  fanners,  (it  is  admitted  the  number  is  small,) 
whose  consideration  for  their  labourers  induces  them  constantly 
to  employ  as  many  as  the  land  can  possibly  require,  and  more 
than  they  derive  any  iinmediate  jirofit  from  employing.  Now, 
let  a  further  de])reciation  of  lahour  take  jdace  to  the  greatest 
extent  conceivable,  and  it  will  not  he  the  interest  of  such  per¬ 
sons  to  purchase  any  more  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that,  not  (he  high 
price  of  lahour,  (for  how  can  the  jiresent  wages  of  labour  Ik* 
termed  high,  inadctpiate  as  they  universally  are  to  the  lahourer*s 
niaintenanccr)  hut  the  pressure  of  taxation  in  all  its  varieties 
ot  tithe,  rate,  indirect  taxes,  and  assessment,  added  to  a  high 
rent,  prevent  the  fanner,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  from  employ¬ 
ing  as  many  regular  hands  as  he  otherwise  would  do,  leading 
him  to  refrain  from  such  occasional  ojierations  as  are  not  of 
pressing  nccessitv.  While,  therefore,  the  same  motive  which 
induces  him  to  economise  lahour,  is  constantly  jirompting  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  it  for  the  lowest  wages  possible^the  greater 
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eUrapnps!!  of  labour  uoubl  not,  uiuler  existing  rirtMimstai>o<*x, 
incUjce  him  to  employ  more  liaiuis  than  ho  liiKis  ubsuiuleiy  re- 
qiiUile;  ami  the  qiiHiitity  of  labour  wliidi  is  »l>!ioliitcly  requisite, 
lio\f  high  8o<»ver  be  tbe  rate  of  >¥ages,  he  does  ami  imist  pur- 
ehaae.  In  the  present  stale  of  our  population,  it  is  next  to 
ritlii'ulotis  to  suppose  that  tiie  cultivators  of  the  land  could  hy 
any  possibility  hug  up  the  cheap  labour  that  should  he  in  the 
market,  so  as  to  raise  wages  hy  their  competition.  Hut  instances 
of  their  tontroUing  the  rale  of  wages,  by  bargaining  with  the 
labourer  that  h'ls  wages  shull  he.  inatie  up  a  specific  sum  out  of 
the  rate,  arc  too  notorious  to  require  any  proot  of  the 

fact.  The  labourer,  Mr.  Hartoii  says,  would  not  accept  of 
lwel«e  sliilliugs  per  week  on  the  coiiditiou  ot  having  it  made  up 
liftcen  shillings  by  a  parish  ullowunce,  if  in  a  neighbouring 
parish  he  could  obtain  wages  equal  to  the  whole  amount.  We 
believe  that  there  are  hundreds  of  labourers  who  would  care 
little  how  the  liUecii  shillings  were  made  up  to  them,  could  they 
but  secure  the  receipt  of  the  sum.  Hut  the  case  is,  that  the 
labourer  sells  his  Lihour  for  the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  it, 
because  he  finds  it  difficult  to  get  any  work  at  all,  and  because, 
whatever  wages  may  he  paid  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  that 
parish  has  too  many  bunds  already,  lie  is  in  the  condition  of  a 
trader  in  an  over>stockcd  market,  who  is  glad  to  part  with  his 
commotliiics  at  any  price.  Now  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
luishaiulry  wages  siiould  have  been  forced  down  to  the  miserable 
pittance  which  is  the  nominal  price  of  labour  in  some  districts, 
bud  it  not  been  for  the  systeimuic  misapplication  of  the  Poor's 
rate,  wifich  has  been,  soolten  adverted  loin  Parliumoutary  and 
other  documents  as  the  chief  source  of  the  alarming  increase  of 
the  rate  itself.  Parish  allowances  do,  in  fact,  *  form  a  part  of 
‘  the  price  ol  labgiir,’  and  .^Ir.  Harton's  reasons  for  believing  to 
the  contrary  could  avail  him  nothing,  were  they  as  strong  as 
the  y  are  nugatory.  For  this  enormous  abuse,  we  can  imagine 
no  other  remeil)  than  enacting  that  no  lahourcr  in  (he  receipt 
ol  wages  shall  he  entitled  to  t^iiy  parish  allowance  whatsoever. 
Far  better  Wduhl  it  be  for  die  poorer  class  themselves,  and  far 
better  tor  the  country,  if  the  whole  labouring  population  of  a 
parish  were  distributed  into  labourers  in  full  pay,  and  paupers 
wholly  depciuieut  on  the  parochial  fund  for  their  maintenance, 
than,  as  is  now  so  often  the  case,  to  have  the  greater  part  sub¬ 
sisting  half  on  low  wages  and  half  on  the  rate. 

We  tuliy  agiee  with  tlic  present  Writer,  that  it  is  not  the 
Poor  Ivaws  in  themselves  considered, — that  is,  it  is  not  the  na¬ 
tural  oper.ition  ot  the  Poor  Laws,  which  has  lc«l  to  the  preseat 
excessive  depreciation  of  agricultural  labour,  cither  by  promo¬ 
ting  habits  ol  imiiruvidcuce  in  llie  l*nor,  or  by  stitiiulating  in  any 
ether  way  the  itivTcase  ol  the  population.  ‘  A  political  ct^onoinist 
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‘  writing  in  ll»c  rois^n  of  (ji'orc^e  tli^  SecontI,  he  jtiMly 

remarks,  ‘  have  mnintaiiKHl  that  tlie  Poor  Laws  teiiil  to  raise 
‘  the  rerom|MHi8e  of  industry,  and  have  a;)peah!d,  in  su|iiMM*t  of 

*  his  opinion,  to  the  iindeviatint^  experience  of  two  centuries  and 

*  a  half.’  Only  seventy  years  ago,  the  country  geiitltMiien  were 
loudly  complaining  of  an  increasing  want  of  hiishuiidineii  and 
day-labourers,  of  ‘  the  excessive  and  increasing  prices  of  %vork« 

*  men*  and  ‘  of  the  impossikility  of  procuring  a  sufficient  number 
‘  at  any  price.*  Hnt  agreeing  tlnis  far  with  the  Writer,  we  seo 
no  necessity  for  shutting  oiir  eyes  to  the  notorious  fact,  that,  tha 
wages  of  agriciihiirol  labour  having  been  previously  depreciated 
to  the  utmost  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  the  present  ubtiao 
of  the  Poor*$  rate  has  been  operating  so  as  to  produce  a  still 
further  depression  ;  or  for  denying  that  the  excess  of  population 
which  the  stagnation  of  tra<le,  the  cessation  of  war,  and  tho 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  have  thrown  upon  tho 
country,  is  a  chief  cause  of  its  present  calamitous  jircMlicamcnt. 

Mr.  Hartotrs  last  section  is  devottMl  to  the  coiisuhTatioii  and 
proposal  of  *  Remedies  a  most  cheering  but  too  often  delusive 
title!  Many  of  the  proposed  remedies  have  already  passed  under 
our  notice  in  a  former  article;  and  we  need  not  again  go  over 
the  ground,  by  pointing  out  the  mischievous  tendency  of  some 
which  have  received  a  high  and  dangerous  sanctiun.  ‘  We  must 

*  never  forget,’  says  (he  present  Writer,  ‘  that  the  low  rate  of 

*  wages  is  the  root  of  the  mischief.*  In  a  qualified  sense,  this  is 
true ;  and  if  so,  the  evil  would  seem  to  admit  of  being  remedied 
only  in  one  of  the  following  ways  :  either,  by  lessening  tha 
su])ply  of  labour ;  or  by  an  adequate  permanent  extension  of 
the  demand  for  labour  ;  or  by  fixing  a  minimum  price  as  the 
wages  of  labour ;  or,  lastly,  the  money  price  remaining  the 
same,  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities  equal  to  the  previous 
rise  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  value, 
which  would  of  course  restore  wages  to  their  just  and  natural 
level.  The  incfiiciency,  not  to  say  folly,  of  many  well-meant 
schemes  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  consists  in  their 
having  no  tendency  eventually  to  benefit  the  labourer  in  any  one 
of  these  ways.  8o  far  as  temporary  employiuciit  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  those  who  are  out  of  work,  without  prejudice  to  the 
regular^  hard-working  labourer,  it  is  true  benevolence  to  adopt 
this  method  of  relieving  their  necessities;  but  whatever  plan 
of  this  description  falls  short  of  ultimately  increasing  the  |)er- 
niancnt  demand  for  labour,  can  have  no  pretensions  to  any 
higher  character  than  a  mere  expedient  to  gain  lime,  till,  hy 
some  undreamed  of  means,  the  vc^ssel  of  the  state  shall  right 
itself.  To  the  plan  of  fixing  a  minimum  price  for  husbandry 
jabour,  there  exist  strong  objections  and  almost  invincible  pre¬ 
judices.  Into  the  force  of  the  one  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
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other,  we  shall  not  at  this  time  enter,  bein^  quite  ready  to  admit 
that,  ui>on  abstract  principles,  such  an  intei^ercnce  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  is  to  be  deprecated,  althoui^li  in  a  highly  taxed 
and  over- legislated  country,  the  application  of  those  principles 
becomes  a  matter  of  no  small  |)crplexity.  As  to  any  improve-  . 
nmnl  in  the  state  of  thiui^s  that  mii^ht  arise  from  an  enhance¬ 
ment  (jf  the  value  of  money,  that  would  in  all  probability  be  de¬ 
feated,  so  far  as  regards  the  labouring  classes,  by  the  existing 
practice  of  mixing;  relief  with  winces,  and  at  all  events  would 
slowly  and  partially  benefit  the  existing  population.  The  *  new 
*  plan*  proposed  by  the  present  Writer,  lias  for  its  object  to  re¬ 
duce  the  KHpplg  of  labour,  and  we  sholl  lay  it  before  our  readers 
in  his  own  words. 

*  Havinp,  in  ihc  first  place,  determined  how'  long  the  period  of  mar¬ 
riage  ought  to  be  deferred,  in  order  to  reduce  the  supply  of  labour  to 
the  desired  extent,  and  to  raise  wages  to  their  due  level  with  the 
cost  of  subsistence, — we  must  endeavour  to  find  motives  sufficiently 
powerful  to  induce  the  labourer  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  of  his  incli¬ 
nations  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  must  continue  to  provide  for  his 
necessities,  until  the  enhanced  price  of  labour  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  extraneous  support.  With  regard  to  the  age  of  marriage,  1 
should  estimate  that  a  delay  of  two  years  w'ould  in  due  time  effec¬ 
tually  raise  wages  os  high  as  the  warmest  friend  of  the  Poor  could 
desire.  For  within  two  years,  each  marriage,  on  an  average,  pro¬ 
duces  one  birth ;  and  as  the  whole  average  number  of  births  which  a 
marriage  yields  is  only  four,  it  follows  that  an  additional  two  years 
passed  in  celibacy  by  every  couple  would  reduce  the  whole  number 
of  births  one  fourth,  and  of  course  ultimately  diminish  the  population 
in  like  proportion.  It  remains  tlien  to  contrive  means  for  persuading 
the  Pour  to  defer,  the  time  of  their  marriage  each  two  years.  But 
before  considering  what  inducements  may  best  move  them  to  tliis 
end,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  some  little  difficulty  arises  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  marriage  of  any  particular  couple  is  really 
deferred  by  prudential  considerations  or  not,  inasmuch  as  it  depends 
on  the  secret  inclinations  of  the  parties,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  any  visible  indication.  Thus  if  we  were  to  offer  a  reward  to 
all  who  put  off  their  marriage  to  a  certain  age,  many  would  receive 
the  reward  who  did  not  deserve  it,  because  they  might  not  have 
married  earlier  had  no  reward  been  offered ;  and  on  the  contrary 
some  might  be  deprived  of  the  reward  to  whom  it  was  justly  due, 
inasmuch  as  they  may  have  formed  attachments  while  very  young. 
It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  measure  the  prudence  of  a  match  by 
ihc  sum  of  money  saved  before  marriage,  rather  than  by  the  time  of 
life  at  which  it  takes  place. 

*  Suppose  then  we  ascertain,  by  careful  inquiry  and  observation,  how 
much  ought  tu  be  required  from  an  agricultural  labourer,  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  defer  marrying  two  years.  Something  more  than  the 
amount  of  two  years*  savings  would  probably  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  because  it  is  likely  that  a  young  man  may  begin  to  lay  by 
part  of  his  earnings,  before  he  has  absolutely  determined  on  marry- 
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ing.  It  is  very  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  at  present,  to  say  wbat 
sum  might  adequately  answer  the  intended  purpose  ;  but  the  point 
would  soon  be  determined  by  a  little  attention,  with  a  few  trials,  if 
I  were  to  hazard  n  conjecture,  1  should  apprehend  that  fifty  pounds 
might  form  a  proper  medium.  Suppose  tnen  that  on  a  labourer's 
depositing  this  sum,  (certified  to  be  tW  produce  of  his  own  industry,) 
in  a  Savings'  Bank,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  or  previous  to  that 
event,  we  grant  him  certain  advantages,  such  as  on  the  whole  may 
affonl  him  most  gratification  at  the  smallest  expense.  This  might  bo 
done  cither  by  making  a  certain  addition  in  money  to  the  deposit , — 
or  by  the  promise  of  certain  future  allowances  to  his  widow  and 
children,  if  he  should  leave  any  at  his  death; — or  by  presenting  him 
with  a  cow,  and  permitting  him  to  rent  three  or  four  acres  of  land 
on  reasonable  terms; — or  by  allots  ing  him  the  use  of  a  cottage  and 
garden  for  life,  rent  free or  in  any  other  way  that  may  appear  most 
eligible ;  the  fif\y  pounds  still  remaining  his  property,  nnd  at  his  own 
disposal.  Or  if  it  should  be  thought  best  to  strike  at  once  at  the 
root  of  the  evils  of  the  Parochial  system,  the  fifty  pounds  might  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
they  engaging  in  return  to  make  certain  stipulated  allowances  to  the 
labourer,  equal  to,  or  rather  exceeding  those  at  present  made  by 
parishes,  in  lieu  of  all  parochial  relief :  these  allowances,  being  then 
tlie  property  of  the  Poor,  acquired  by  equitable  purchase,  (though 
indeed  at  a  price  fur  below  their  real  value)  would  not  tend  to  abridge 
their  pride  of  indepi  ndence,  nor  would  they  produce  those  injurious 
moral  effects  whicli  arise  from  the  uncertain  measure  of  parochial 
relief.  The  commissioners  should  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
proprietors  of  real  property  in  each  parish,  nnd  should  have  power  to 
demand,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  a  certain 
proportion,  (suppose  two  thirds)  of  the  allowances  granted  to  the 
depositors.  Perhaps,  however,  the  cow  would  be  found  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  ;  for  visible  nnd  tangible  objects  act  with  far  the  greatest 
force  on  rude  nnd  uncultivated  minds.  Mr.  Malthus  has  remorked 
how'  **  fascinating'*  the  **  vision"  of  such  an  animal  is  to  a  labouring 
man. — It  would  be  a  standing  and  walking  monument  of  good  con¬ 
duct  ;--somcthing  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  all  the  young  men,  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  all  the  young  women  in  the  parish,  when¬ 
ever  they  happened  to  pass  by.  It  matters  not,  however,  which  of 
these  modifications  of  tne  plan  be  adopted,  except  in  so  far  as  one 
may  prove  more  easy  of  execution,  or  more  operative  on  the  minds 
of  the  labouring  classes  than  another.  The  principle  is  the  same  in 
them  all  It  is,  by  inducing  the  Poor  to  save  before  marriage,  to 
compel  them  indirectly  to  defer  the  period  of  its  celebration.  To 
gain  time  is  the  chief  end  in  view ;  the  money  saved  forms  only  an 
incidental  advantage.  The  principle  of  the  measure  must  not  there¬ 
fore  be  confounded  with  that  of  a  Savings  Bank,  or  a  Friendly  Society. 
In  those  institutions  a  labourer  deposits  his  savings  either  before  mar- 
riage,  or  after,  as  he  pleases ;  tney  have  therefore  no  tendency  to 
prolong  the  time  of  celibacy,  to  check  population,  or  to  raise  wages, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  tend  generally  to  encourage  habits  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  forethought,  and  these  habits  may  indirectly  lead  to 
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incrcaseil  caution  in  contracting  matrimouiul  engagements.  I  am 
nol  cUspoM.‘d  to  ilcnv  or  uiulerrute  these  advuntugeB;  but  it  it 
needless  tu  say  that  the  preceding  scheme  holds  out  inducement! 
far  more  poHcrtuI,  and  more  direct,  fur  delaying  the  period  of 
marriage.  By  placing  betore  the  eyes  of  the  young  unmarried  la* 
bourer  u  certain,  moderate,  and  defined  object  of  attainment,  wc 
shouhl  oniinutc  liint  to  the  exertion  of  his  utnu»t  industry  and  self* 
denial.  The  goal  would  be  always  distinctly  in  view:  and  he  would 
be  disposed  to  lirten  to  the  voice  ot  prudence,  when  he  could  calcu¬ 
late  precisuly  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  it  iet|uired  of  him.  It  would 
of  course  be  proper  to  provide  that  a  child  born  before  marriage 
shoidd  debar  the  parties  from  the  benefit  of  the  plan  ;  otherwise  we 
should  run  a  risk  of  injuring  morals,  without  elfecting  the  object  we 
have  III  view.  But  1  entertain  not  tlie  slightest  doubt  that  such  uu 
iiirangenient  would  U'ssen,  inste«td  of  increasing,  the  number  of 
illegitimate  births.  A  habit  of  looking  to  future  consenuences,  once 
thoroughly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Poor,  would  render  the 
breach  of  chastity  a.s  uncommon  among  women  of  the  lower,  as 
omong  t!io.<e  of  the  middle  classes  of  society.  And  so  far  from  early 
marriages  proving  a  safeguard  of  virtue,  universal  experience  shews 
tiiat  in  those  countries  wlierc  inutrimonial  connexions  arc  earliest 
formed,  the  greatest  depravity  of  murals  prevails.’  pp.  Oi,  95. 


Willi  regard  fo  Savings  Hanks,  Mr.  Harton  is  (piitc  aware  of 
their  useful  operation,  hut  he  denies  tlial  they  are  adequate  to 
rountciuel  the  spread  of  Pauperism.  ‘  How,’  he  asks,  ‘  are  the 

*  labouring  poor  to  save,  when  their  utmost  industry  and  eco- 

*  iioiuy  are  only  just  sulVicient  to  supply  them  with  the  neccs- 
‘  sat  it  s  of  life  f*  I’lie  few  agricultural  labourers  who  have  it  in 


their  power  to  save  a  part  of  their  earnings,  do  it,  he  atlirms, 
with  tut  yu'w  of  rendering  themselves  independent  of  parochial 
aid,  hut  for  the  |  iir|)ose  of  securing  to  themselves  a  few  addi¬ 


tional  comforts  over  and*  above  what  they  derive  from  that 
soniee.  Tor  proof  of  this  he  appeals  to  the  managers  of  Savings 
Hanks. 


•  1  nsk  them  whether,  out  of  the  Fniall  number  of  labourers  in 
budiandry,  who  lieeomc  depositor.^,  many  do  not  express  an  anxious 
wish  lliai  their  wealth  should  be  kept  secret  from  the  world,  lest  they 
should  he  deprived  on  that  account  of  the  aliowuncc.<  enjoyed  by  their 
neigldmurs?  1  have  myself  been  Acting  Trustee  of  a  Savings  Bank 
more  than  seven  years,  and  1  never  met  with  a  single  instance  of  a 
labourer  whose  object  in  saving  wa.s  to  render  himself  independent  of 
parish  relief.* 

'Fhe  principle  of  Mr.  Harton’s  plan  isexccllent,  inasnnicli  as  it 
liolds  out  ‘  a  bounty  on  forhearanee’  instead  of  ‘  a  penally  on 

*  imprudence.’  ‘  Punishment,’  he  justly  remarks,  ‘  where  tlic 

*  olVender  is  nnconsciuns  of  any  fault,  degenerates  from  moral 

*  reiriimtion  into  simple  hostility.’  Vet  most  of  (he  suggestions  of 
political  writei'^,  which  have  had  for  their  object  to  cheek  the  (idi 
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of  population,  have  been  of  (his  character,  lie  is  ri^ht,  i00|  in 
statin?  titat  a  dread  of  future  cunst^quenoes  is  not  found  to  be 
very  inHuential  on  any  but  cultivated  minds.  Few  ro|^e8  are 
deterred  from  the  coininission  of  crime  by  the  fear  of  the 
frnliows,  while  the  intinitely  smaller  chance  of  a  capital  prize  in 
the  State  Lottery^  actinfi^  directly  on  the  imagination,  leads 
thousands  every  day  to  throw  away  their  money  in  the  vain 
hope  of  obtaining  wealth.  As  an  illustration  of  the  superior 
force  of  a  stimulus  ap|)lied  to  the  hopes  instead  of  the  brute  fears 
of  the  lower  classes,  we  shall  mention  a  very  singular  fact  which 
occurred  in  one  of  the  above-named  ten  agricultural  counties. 
There  were  in  the  workhouse  of  Abbot's  Langley,  in  the  county 
of  Herts,  a  blind  man,  and  a  woman  who  had  lost  an  arm  :  the 
man  was  between  forty  and  hfty,  the  woman  about  ten  years 
younger.  Whether  it  arose  from  their  fellowship  in  suffering, 
or  from  some  other  mysterious  cause  of  sympathy,  so  it  was, 
that  these  two  individuals  fell  in  love  with  eaOh  other,  or  at  least 
were  induced  to  strike  the  mutuul  bargain  of  matrimony. 
Tlieirs  was  not  an  early  marriage,  assuredly,  but  Mr.  Mallhus 
would  have  termed  it  a  most  improvident  one,  although  it  did 
not  threaten  to  add  very  alarmingly  to  the  excess  of  our  popu¬ 
lation.  The  resolution,  however,  which  the  worthy  pair  adopted, 
was  far  more  remarkable  than  their  venturing  upon  marriage : 
it  was  no  other  than  to  leave  the  workhouse,  and  to  sally  forth, 
with  two  eyes  and  three  arms  between  them,  to  begin  tbe  world 
afresh.  Having  procured  a  donkey,  they  set  up  as  itinerant 
carriers  and  factors  to  the  villages  within  a  given  circuit,  and  it 
Was  their  practice  to  attend  all  the  neighbouring  markets  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  the  errands  with  which  they  were  en¬ 
trusted.  The  man's  blindness  and  honesty  procured  him  a 
sutHcient  share  of  patronage  from  the  farmers  and  gentry,  to 
answer  his  purpose,  while  his  wife,  by  whom,  like  his  betters,  he 
was  content  to  be  led,  contrived,  with  her  one  arm,  by  the  help 
of  the  mutilated  member,  to  do  her  part  as  a  needle-woman  ;  nor 
must  tbe  donkey  be  denied  bis  share  of  praise  for  tbe  important 
service  he  rendered  as  the  third  in  this  interesting  trio.  In  this 
manner  our  heroic  pair  of  ci-devant  paupers  not  only  succeeded 
in  rescuing  themselves  from  the  dreary  asylum  of  the  workhouse, 
but  obtained  a  comfortable  and  iiulcpeiulent  maintenance.  For 
several  years  they  carried  on  their  trade ;  for  bow  many,  our 
informant  could  not  state,  as  be  subsequently  removed  from  tbe 
neiglibourbood.  Had  Mr.  Wordsworth  been  resident  at  Abbot's 
Langley,  tbe  old  man,  and  bis  wife,  and  his  donkey,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  have  been  immortalized.  As  it  is,  this  brief  record  is 
likely  to  form  their  only  memorial.  Such  a  fact,  even  though  it 
Were  a  solitary  instance,  may  well  be  admitted  as  s  proof  or  the 
greater  exertions  which  tbe  poor  are  likely  to  make  with  a 
VoL.  XIV.  N.S.  F 
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deiinUe  object  of  attainment  before  them,  than  tvitb  only  the 
prudential  check  of  contingent  c?il. 

Mr.  Barton'n  plan,  under  some  modification  or  other,  iwouUl 
certainty  seem  to  deseriFe  a  trial :  it  is  at  least  free  from  the 
objections  ishich  lie  against  most  of  the  pro|>osed  remedies.  To 
be  effective,  however,  it  must  l>e  pursued  in  concurrence  with 
other  measures  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, — with  a 
complete  reform  in  the  prevailing  practice  of  mixing  up  parish 
allowance  with  wagtMi,  with  an  abandonment  of  the  fiscal  policy 
which  perpetuates  the  state  lottery  and  multiplies  the  ale•hous€^s, 
and  with  a  watchful  attention  to  the  details  of  parochial  admi¬ 
nistration.  The  state  of  our  commerce  and  our  manufactures 
Is,  however,  too  intimately  connected  with  that  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  population,  to  admit  of  our  hoping  for  any  very  decided 
improvement,  till  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labour  shall  have 
again  risen  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
former  shall  have  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  only  the  agri¬ 
cultural  poor.  ‘  To  those  who  deem  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
‘  the  people  the  only  object  worthy  of  a  Statesman’s  or  a 

*  Patriot’s  concern,  not  one  word,*  says  the  present  Writer, 

*  needs  be  said  on  the  desirableness  of  raising  the  labourer  from 

*  misery  and  humiliation,  by  equalizing  the  price  of  labour  with 

*  the  expense  of  subsistence.* 

*  In  thus  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  industrious  part  of  the 
community,  we  should  not  only  prevent  much  immediate  sufPcriag, 
but  a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  higher  and  more  lasting  benefits. 

In  instilling  into  their  hearts  the  important  lesson,  that  setf-denud  is 
the  road  to  enjoyment ;  in  awakening  their  faculties  from  the  torpor 
of  indolent  despair ;  in  quickening*  their  sensibilities  into  healthful 
activity;  the  minds  of  the  poor  would  be  prepared  for  receiving  those 
deep  and  solemn  impressions  of  religious  truth,  which  can  no  more  be 
implanted  in  minds  stunted  and  enfeebled  by  the  continual  pressure 
of  want,  rendered  callous  by  the  degradations  of  pauperism,  than  the 
blosK)m8  of  India  can  expand  in  the  wastes  of  Lapland.  When  just 
raised  above  servile  poverty,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is,  perhaps, 
of  all  others,  best  calculated  for  moral  and  religious  improvement; 
because  removed  from  the  influence  of  those  innumerable  temptationi 
of  idleness  and  vanity,  which  form  the  nrincipal  sources  of  folly  and 
vice  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  'these  are  “  the  poor  of  this 
worW,”  by  whom,  it  it  declared,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  most 
readily  embraced.  Far  otherwise  is  the  case  with  those  unhappy 
beinp,  in  whom  all  elevated  principle,  all  gentle  affections,  have  beea 
crushed  by  the  rude  grasp  of  abject  and  dependent  wretchedness. 
Hopeless  of  breaking  the  spell  that  binds  them  to  the  ground,  they 
drive  nwny  by  force  every  intruding  thought  of  the  future,  and 
abandon  themselves  with  brutal  unthinkingness  to  the  gratifications 
of  the  momeot.  Not  only  are  their  apprehensions  too  gross  to 
(OBccive  that  fine  sympatliy  with  moral  excellence,  which  is  the  foun- 
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Nation  of  a  Christian’s  love  for  his  Creator ;  but  even  more  direct  and 
palpable  motives, — the  expectation  of  future  reward  and  punishment, 
— have  no  tirm  hold  on  their  coarse  and  half*  formed  understanding. 
To  them  the  present  alone  seems  real, — the  future  is  a  dream.  Un¬ 
used  to  make  provision  for  to-morrow,  how  should  they  think  of 
making  provision  for  eternity  ?  A  regard,  therefore,  for  the  ever¬ 
lasting  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  no  less  than  for  their  present 
enjoyments,  should  prompt  us  to  devise  means  for  raising  the  income 
of  the  labourer  to  a  level  witli  his  necessities.’  pp.  101-^. 


Art  V.  Historical  Documents  and  Uejiections  on  the  Government  of 
Holland,  By  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Holland.  In  three 
Volumes.  8vo.  pp.  1260.  London.  1820. 

we  professed  politicians,  and  anxious  to  distinguish 
ourselves  in  the  department  of  controversy  which  belongs 
to  that  troubled  and  troiiblesome'cliaracter,  we  could  not  desire 
a  finer  opportunity  than  that  which  is  afforded,  us  by  the  present 
work,  of  flourishing  on  either  side  of  the  question  :  by  dexterous 
management,  in  the  way  of  selection  and  pretention,  we  could 
easily  make  it  minister  either  to  the  triumph  of  the  inimitable 
policy  of  the  powers  that  have  been  and  that  be,  or  to  the  ample 
justification  of  the  awful  denunciations  and  prophetic  warnings 
of  the  disinterested  contemners  of  unattainable  distinction. 
Happily,  however,  w'e  are  under  no  tcmjUation  thus  to  alembi¬ 
cate  a  very  simple  and  plain  matter ;  and  when  we  shall  have 
furnished  our  readers  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  information  which  they  may  expect  to  derive  from 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  wc  shall  not  only  have  finished 
our  own  task,  but  we  shall,  probably,  have  also  relieved  them 
from  any  necessity  of  purchasing  a  book  slenderly  fraught 
with  original  matter,  and  unnecessarily  expensive  in  its  mode  of 
publication.  VVe  shall  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  any  doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  composition  :  we  take  it  in  its  ap¬ 
parent  character,  as  the  plaidoyer  of  au  amiable  and  honourable 
man,  who,  having  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  respon* 
sibility,  and  involved  in  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  ie 
desirous  of  proving  to  the  world  that  he  discharged  his  trust 
fairly  ;  and  that,  in  his  abandonment  of  his  post,  he  betrayed 
neitlier  weakness  nor  pusillanimity,  but  yielded  to  an  influence  and 
a  compulsion  to  which  he  had  no  means  of  opposing  an  eflectual 
resistance.  In  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  this  may  be  deemed  a 
▼ery  important  document,  inasmuch  as  it  clearly  demonsiralet 
that  the  internal  calamities  of  nations  are  owing,  not  to  the 
absence  of  talent,  but  to  the  want  of  simple  integrity  in  those 
who  administer  their  government.  It  presents  to  us  the  ex- 
Mple  of  a  man  somewhat  feeble-minded  and-  of  defective 
wtergy,  but  animated  by  a  sincere  and  steady  anxiety  to  find 
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and  follow  the  path  of  duty,  raised  to  the  soverei&^nty  of  a  state  |1 
in  most  iiiaiispicioiis  times,  and  proving  manifestly  that  but  for  9 
tlie  interposition  of  an  overwhelming  force  from  without,  every  9 
domestic  embarrassment  woul<l  have  been  completely  cleared  I 
away.  Louis  Bonaparte  found  his  peo])le  active,  hut  en-  I 
thralled ;  independent  in  feeling,  but  subservient  to  a  superior  I 
and  immoveable  power  ;  oppressed  by  debt  and  by  exaction,  and  ■ 
restless  under  a  bondage  which  they  were  e(\ually  unable  to  bear  e 
or  to  rej»‘ct.  In  addition  to  this  sufliciently  injurious  state  of  B 
tilings,  he  soon  became  aware  that  he  was  himself  held  forth  but  E 
as  a  mask  to  <lee|KT  schemes;  that,  although  ostensibly  given  as 
the  pledge  of  favourable  intentions,  he  was  in  reality  designed 
as  the  mere  engine  of  unprincipled  and  oppressive  rapacity. 
Abler  men  than  lauiis  must  inevitably  have  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  bear  up  against  this  complication  of  ills;  and  he  1^ 
may  be  excused  for  betraying  signs  of  entire  incompetency  to  |i 
the  management  of  a  realm  in  so  fearful  a  crisis;  yet  it  is  but  f 
just  to  concede  to  liim  the  praise  of  pure  intimtions  and  of  views 
generally  correct.  As  far  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the  trans-  F 
actions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  seems  to  have  maintained 
an  even  and  conscientious  course,  and  to  have  borne  oflT  an 
untainted  character  and  the  regrets  of  his  subjects. 

liouis,  however,  shines  rather  more  as  a  sovereign  than  as  a 
h(M)k-maker,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  made  a  more  dignified  ^  . 
ap|M»arance  before  his  legislative  assembly,  than  he  now  does 
before  a  critical  bench.  We  have  so  much  in  these  volumes  that 
has  been  previously  and  more  correctly  told,  and  so  much  that 
illustrates  nothing,  and  is  altogether  unworthy  of  any  other  K 
custody  than  that  of  the  fiewspa|HTs,  where  it  may  be  still  re-  R 
ferred  to ;  besides  a  number  of  otiicial  papers  and  of  R 

which  the  results  only  would  have  been  amply  siifRcient;  that  if  R 
we  couhl  sup|>ose  the  Collector  to  have  been  in  league  with  his  R 
bookseller,  we  should  be  able  to  account  for  his  management,  R 
without  bi'ing  under  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  want  of  R 
mental  dexterity.  Louis  Bonaparte  has  not  unfrequently  re-  R 
minded  us  of  Richard  Cromwell ;  but  the  latter  had  a  shrewder  R 
motive  for  the  preservation  of  the  addresses  and  harangues  R 
which  had  been  showered  upon  him  in  the  season  of  his  pros-  R 
perity,  whereas  Louis  seems  in  all  simplicity  to  take  them  as  R 
genuine  expressions  of  attachment,  and  carefully  records  them  R 
in  his  volumes  for  the  edification  of  his  reader.  His  French  R 
prejudices,  too,  lead  him  into  downright  absurdities :  for  in-  R 
stance,  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  the  English  R 
were  defeated,  though,  if  this  were  tnie,  Soult  would  have  been  R 
condemned  to  death  or  degradation  for  sutleriug  them  to  embark.  R 
Junot,  too,  is  highly  praised  for  concluding  the  convention  of  R 
C^inlra,  although  he  is  atVirmed  to  have  gained  the  victory  in  3 
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ilic  conliict  of  Vimcira: — why  then  tlid  he  not  follow  it  up  by 
compelling  the  Bnti«<h  troop«t  to  return  to  their  shi|ni,  instctd  of 
signing  an  instrument  which,  however  advantugeoua  its  terms, 
was  still  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  capitulation  ?  The  loss  of 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  is  attributed  to  the  erroneous  judgement  of 
Hrucys,  and  it  is  intimated  that  Villeneuve  would,  if  the  com* 
maiid  liad  been  in  his  hands,  *  have  prevented  the  tragical  ca* 
Mastrophe' ! ! — Without  further  anticipation,  wc  shall  now  pro* 
cced  to  notice  the  main  ))oi.tts  of  the  work. 

liOuis  shews  considenihle  anxiety  to  establish  the  nobility  of 
his  family,  and  produces  documents  to  prove  that  the  name, 
though  he  does  not  distinctly  connect  it  with  his  own  immediate 
relatives,  was  once  illiistriotis  in  rank,  character,  and  office.  The 
following  anecdote,  however,  appears  to  involve  something  like 

an  inconsistenev. 

• 

*  As  to  the  nobility  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  whatever  libellers  may 
pretend,  it  1$  very  ancient,  and  well  identified  in  the  annuls  of  Italy. 
It  is  siiid,  that  when  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa  was  about  to  take  place,  the  French  Emperor,  in  answer 
to  some  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  observed,  I  should  not  enttr 
into  this  nUiance^  if  I  did  not  know  that  her  origin  is  as  noble  as  my  ofum. 
A  collection  of  documents,  extracted  from  the  archives  of  diHerent 
towns  of  Italy,  was  then  presented  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  from 
whicli  it  appeared  that  the  Bonupartes,  at  a  very  remote  perioil,  were 
lords  of  Treviso.  Napoleon  threw  it  into  the  tire,  energetically  ob¬ 
serving,  “  I  wish  my  nobility  to  commence  only  with  royK'lf,  and  to 
hold  all  my  titles  from  the  Frencli  people.**  ’ 

The  Boiiapartcs  arc  represented  as  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
indignant  patriotism  in  their  emigration  from  Corsica.,  ‘  When 
‘  Faoli,*  writes  their  present  Historian,  ‘  the  Corsican  com- 

*  mander,  violated  his  oath,  and  delivered  the  island  into  the 

*  hands  of  the  English,  the  Roii.i partes  chose  to  sec  their  houses 
‘  set  on  fire,  their  estates  laid  waste,  and  to  sacrifice  their  for- 

*  tunc,  rather  than  enter  into  any  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
‘  their  country.'  Misrepresentations  so  gross  as  these,  make  us 
extremely  sceptical  as  to  the  good  faith  of  their  Author.  Why 
the  English,  rather  than  the  French,  were  the  ‘  enemies’  of 
Corsica,  it  might  puzzle  a  wiser  head  than  that  of  Louis  to 
point  out :  the  fact  is  simply,  that  in  the  struggle  of  parties,  the 
Bonapartes  sided  with  the  French,  and  were  no  losers  by  their 
election.  No  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  patronage  of  Mar* 
Ixpuf,  nor  of  the  subsequent  connexion  of  Napoleon  with  Faoli. 
The  whole  of  the  statements  relating  to  the  early  career  of 
Napoleon,  are  in  the  same  strain,  and  we  feel  no  disposition  to 
Waste  our  time  in  citing  or  criticising  them.  Still  more  inju* 
dicious  than  this,  arc  the  pains  taken  by  liOuis  to  prove  that  he 
is  a  man  of  infinite  courage :  he  describes  himself  as,  in  mere 
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boyhood,  iiiter|K)Miii('  between  his  brother  and  the  artillery  of  the 
enemy,  and  as  declinini^  on  another  occasion  to  shelter  himself 
from  a  fierce  cannonade.  But  the  finest  specimen  of  profound 
and  pathetic  absurdity  in  the  whole  book,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
followini'  anecdote.  At  about  the  agre  of  seventeen,  he  aecom* 
paoieil  Napoleon  to  Paris,  and 

•  found  in  that  immense  capital,  the  innovations  and  disorders  which 
always  follow  political  convulsions.  He  reached  the  capital  a  few 
days  af\cr  the  disturbances  of  the  2Sd  of  May ;  and  the  misfortunes 
which  he  witnessed,  naturally  filled  him  with  apprehension  lest  for* 
tune  might  one  day  abandon  his  brother.  Every  general  was  at  that 
time  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  his  life,  if  unsuccessful ;  neither 
courage  nor  talent  were  in  that  case  of  any  avail.  They  had  scarcely 
reached  the  place  destined  for  their  residence  near  the  Place  de  la 
Victoire,  when  Louis  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair  and  seeming  to 
wake  out  of  an  anxious  train  of  thought,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  mo- 
found  sigh  and  a  prophetic  tone — Here  u>e  are  then^  at  Paris  !  The 
sententious  tone,  meditative  air,  involuntary  emotion,  and  absence  of 
mind,  with  which  Uiese  words  were  uttered,  astonished  his  brother  and 
Junot,  who  happened  to  be  present.  .On  being  asked  the  cause  of 
the  deep  si^^h  and  exclamation,  he  answered,  that  he  was  himself 
ignorant  of  it.* 

During  part  of  Napoleoirs  Italian  campaigns,  Louis  was  in 
the  army  ;  and  he  relates  sundry  instances  of  bis  own  valour  and 
skill  at  this  period,  altrihuting  to  himself,  moreover,  a  main  share 
in  the  victory  of  Uivuli.  lie  engaged,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  in  an  honourable  amour  with  a  young  lady,  who  was  the 
scbooirelluw  of  his  sister  ;  hut  his  brother,  wlien  informed  of  the 
nlTair,  sent  him  from  Paris  to  take  part  in  the  Egyptian  expedi¬ 
tion.  His  notes  of  that  eventful  transaction  contain  nothing 
striking,  excepting  the  narrative  of  the  aficcting  attachment  of 
young  Casablanca  to  his  father,  which  is  told  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
fnit  with  such  variations  from  the  received  accounts,  as  materially 
lessen  the  interest  and  prohahility  of  the  story.  Passing  over  the 
intenucHliatc  and  unimportant  details,  wc  shall  cite  a  few  particu* 
lars  res}M^cting  his  marriage  with  Hortensia,  the  daughter  of 
•fosephine,  which  took  place  when  he  was  two  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  Our  readers  are  awure  that  strange  reports  have  been 
circulated,  respecting  the  intimacy  of  Napoleon  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law;  these  arc  treated  by  Louis  as*  calumnies  and  absurd 
*  storii^.*  He  resisted  Uiis  matrimonial  arrangement  for  a  long 
time;  but 

*  one  evening  when  there  was  a  ball  at  Malmaison,  his  sister-in-law 
(Josephine)  took  him  apart,  his  brother  joined  them,  and,  afler  a  long 
conference,  th^  obtained  from  him  his  consent.  The  day  for  the 
ceremony  was  fixed,  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1802,  the  contract, 
the  civil  marriage,  and  the  religious  ceremony  took  place  ••••••. 

I^oais  became  a  husband  ••♦#•••  Never  was  there  a  more  glooBoy 
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ceremony;  never  had  husband  and  wife  a  stronger  presentiment  of  all 
the  horrors  of  a  forced  and  ill-suited  marriage  Before 

the  ceremony,  during  the  benediction,  and  ever  aflerwards,  they  both 
equally  and  constantly  felt,  that  they  were  not  suited  for  each  other. 

•  •••*,  From  the  ith  of  January,  1802,  down  to  the  month  of 
Septembfer,  1S07,  when  they  finally  parted  from  each  other,  they  re¬ 
mained  together  in  all  not  more  than  four  months,  and  that  at  three 
separate  periods,  with  long  intervals  between ;  but  they  had  three 
children,  whom  they  loved  with  equal  afleotion.* 

These  circumstances  are,  no  doubt,  stated,  in  order  to  remote 
the  suspicions  which  have  attached  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  chil¬ 
dren;  we  question  whether  they  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  d’  Knghicn,one  of  the  three  fatal  errors 
of  Napoleon,  is  averred  to  have  been  the  result  of  intrigue:  the 
Consul,  it  is  said,  wm  ‘  |)erfidiously  and  rapidly  drawn*  into 
concurrence;  and  he  is  ileseribcd  as  having  been  *  for  several 
‘  days,  melancholy,  absent,  and  extremely  slovenly.’  During  the 
Austrian  war  of  1805,  Louis  held  the  commanil  of  the  garrison 
of  Paris,  and  he  bestows  much  commendation  on  himself  for  the 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  that  offic(^  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
in  consequence  of  events  connected  with  this  campaign,  that  the 
attention  of  Napoleon  was  called  to  Holland.  The  wavering  and 
imbecile  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  France  in  the  war  which 
terminated  with  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  had  exasperated  without 
intimidating  the  F'rencli  leader ;  but  he  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  the  partial  demonstrations  which  were  made,  or  supposed  to  be 
made,  on  llie  Dutch  frontier,  bad  been  converted  into  a  direct  In¬ 
vasion,  Holland  would,  probably,  have  fallen  ;  and  its  occupation 
by  a  hostile  force,  would  have  been  inconceivably  embarrassing, 
if  not  disastrous,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  French  Em- 
pire.  To  prevent  tlic  rmirrence  of  a  similar  hazard,  Napoleon 
adopted  a  summary  and  decided  policy;  lie  determined  on  the 
virtual  annexation  of  Holland  to  his  dominions,  though,  to  save 
ai>))earances,  he  afiected  to  leave  the  Dutch  independent,  and  to 
guarantee  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  institutions,  under  the 
administration  of  a  monarch  chosen  by  him,  but  ajiproved  by 
them.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Emjieror,  to  convert 
Holland  into  a  strong  military  post,  well  fortifie<i  and  garrisoned, 
with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  to  France  as  possible :  the 
Dutcli  were  to  be  compelled  to  maintain  a  large  army,  and 
an  effective  fleet,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  their  {lecu- 
iiiary  or  territorial  means,  for  the  three  fold  purpose  of  covering 
France  in  that  quarter,  of  securing  a  formiuable  position  in  ad¬ 
vance  against  Prussia  and  the  Empire,  and  of  excluding  England 
both  from  military  occupation  ann  from  commercial  intercourse. 
After  much  negotiation  with  the  Dutch,  and  some  real  or  aflfected 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Louis,  who  at  last  consented  because 
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lie  wt«  in  a  state  of  ‘  mornl  ttpasm^  Napoleon,  on  tire  5th  of 
June,  1806,  cauned  his  brother  to  he  proclaimed  Kim^  of  Ifol- 
land  ;  and  the  present  work  dili£;cn(ly  records  (he  speeches  made 
on  that  occasion,  althoii;;h  it  is  admitted  that  the  address  of  the 
Emperor  was  not  perfectly  correct  in  its  allusion  to  facts.  Louis  • 
was  escorted  to  his  kingdom  by  several  French  otHcers,  who 
attended  him,  as  he  says,  on  his  own  invitation;  it  appears,  how. 
ever,  that,  with  the  exception  of  two,  they  were  little  better  than 
spies  on  his  coinluct,  and  their  principal  amusement  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  quixzintj:  every  thint;  that  was  Dutch.  Before  the 
newly-made  monurch  set  out  for  his  dominions,  hc^ave,  ifhc 
states  the  matter  truly,  a  very  signal  pi  oof.  of  his  simplicity,  by 
pressini;  his  brother  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  Fiance 
to  Holland.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  ajiplication  was 
made  in  vain.  When  near  the  frontier,  ho  assumed  the  Batavian 
cockade,  anil  he  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  he  wept  cn  putting 
aside  the  French  colours. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  Louis  appear  to  have  been  sui;i;cs(ed 
by  wisdom  and  pure  intention;  hut  he  ventured  a  little  too  soon 
on  the  business  of  reform,  by  abolishing  certain  illegal  fees  e\- 
acte<l  by  French  consuls  from  all  vessels  either  entering  or  leav¬ 
ing  the  harbours  of  the  country:  this  was  rou^h  haudlini;  a 
delicate  matter,  and  he  probably  felt  the  e onsc(|uenccs  severely  in 
the  effect  produced  by  the  rejiorls  forwarded  to  France  by  those 
selfish  ami  exasperated  gentry.  He  began  very  early  to  revolve 
in  his  mind  the  scheme  of  a  new  constitution,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  had  it  been  brought  *  to  the  worUrs  light,'  have  been  a 
masterpiece,  since  it  was  to  be  ‘  of  the  most  simple  description, 

*  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  nation,  and,  though  monarchical,  in  en- 
‘  lire  conformit)*  to  the  ‘  habits’  and  ‘  taste’  of  a  republican  peo¬ 
ple,  Its  excellence,  too,  will  be  further  illustrated  by  the  depth 
and  originality  of  the  following  speculations. 

*  The  supreme  head  of  the  administration  should  communicate  his 
spirit  and  his  will  to  all  its  branches.  This  unity  of  movement  is  the 
principal  advantage  of  monarchy.  The  whole  of  the  instructions  ne- 
\xunry  in  a  monarchy^  may  be  comprised  in  tivo  words  !  With  respect 
to  the  King,  he  ought  to  have  a  decided  will  of  his  own  in  nil  affairs, 
and  to  see  that  they  all  concur  to  one  end,  namely,  the  independence 
and  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  independence,  safety,  and  prosperity 
of  individuals,  and  to  cause  his  orders  and  his  decisions  to  be  executed 
without  failure  or  evasion.  As  for  the  ministers  or  agents,  they  ought 
to  follow  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  King,  and  never  to  lose 
sight  of  that  object  for  a  moment.’  « 

This,  he  seems  to  think,  is  not  much  unlike  the  general  priii- 
triple  of  the  English  monarchy.  We  can,  certainly,  have  no 
Kind  of  objection  to  the  harmless  speculations  of  u  foreign  gen-^ 
tiamtn  who  thinks  himself  as  well  qualified  to  make  constitutions 
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as  (lie  \\M*  Sieves  ;  lint  we  really  wish  that  ContiiieiiUl  wrileru 
were  not  quite  so  fond  of  dissertatins^on  the  institutioim  of  Kni^- 
Jaini.  'Mieir  hlunders  in  this  way  are  uhsohitely  excnicialinj^. 
Louis,  rooreoTer,  with,  we  are  persuaded,  the  best  intentions 
jMissihle,  was  a  inedtiler;  nothing  escape<l  his  rc'stless  eyo,  and 
he  either  regulated,  or  intended  to  regulate,  a  host  of  little  mat¬ 
ters  which  arc  much  better  left  to  self-ailjustment.  For  instance, 
he  was  a  dabbler  in  physic :  at  an  early  period  of  manhood,  in 
consecpience  of  various  accidents,  he  had  injured  dilferent  parts 
of  his  frame,  and  was  subject  to  a  ‘slow  and  extraonlinary  dis- 
‘  ease,*  for  which  he  had  tried  all  sorts  of  nostrums,  and  visited 
dilTerent  medicinal  baths  in  F ranee  and  Germany,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
and  he  became  both  a  valetudinarian,  and,  we  imai^ine,  a  con¬ 
firmed  ijuack.  On  the  subject  of  medicine  he  is  prodit^iously 
dec'p,  and  ilcscribes  projected  plans  of  compulsory  rci^imen  in 
all  cases  even  of  ordinary  disease,  in  ‘  houses  of  convalescence,’ 
established  by  authority.  It  was  also  the  i^rave  intention  of  this 
modern  Solon,  to  prevent  marriai'es  between  *  inutilatisl,  ile- 
‘  formed,  and  rickclty  persons,’  and  to  ship  otf  to  the  colonics 
all  such  miserable  individuals,  in  company  with  all  children  of 
‘  a  defective  conformation.*  As  an  uppeinlaj^e  to  this  trunscim- 
dt'iit  scheme  for  punishiuijhv  jirivalions  and  exile,  the  visitations 
of  (iod,  he  would  have  inlerdicteil  ‘  (he  loiijj  residence  of  <le- 
*  formed  foreii»;ners  in  the  kini^dom.’  Another  weak  invention 
was  to  have  set  on  foot  a  kind  of  ‘  holy  alliance’  between  Fiiro- 
peaii  powers,  for  the  extirpation  of  venereal  dist^ases,  tbe  yellow 
fever,  and  the  small  jiox.  Amonfi^  liis  re«;al  cares,  the  dykes 
occasioned  liini  manv  an  anxious  tlioutrht  ;  and  we  find  it  so- 
ienmiy,  and  with  full  iletail,  recorded,  that  when  the  inhahitaiits 
of  two  districts  hmnj^ht  their  liti^'^tion  before  him, — one  party 
requestinj^  permission  to  raise  a  dvkc  which  the  sea  threatened 
to  overilow,  and  the  other  contending:  that  if  the  sc'a  was  repell¬ 
ed  there,  ii  must  rise  above  the  dykes  nf  Amsti^rdam,-— Louis, 
ahhoiij[*h  ‘  very  much  enihHrrasse<l,’  and  deserted  by  his  eiij^i- 
neers,  who  ‘  durst  not  answer  with  sincerity,’  yet,  with  exem¬ 
plary  firmness,  and  with  an  acuteness  which  wouUl  iiave  done 
honour  even  to  that  most  exquisite  of  justiciaries,  the  ijoveriior 
of  Bariitaria,  decreed— that  both  dykes  should  be  raised  ! 

In  all  the  major  departments  of  i^overnment,  LiOuis  and  Ids 
ministers  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  n  sound  discreiion  and 
t  steady  rectitude  of  purpose.  Tbe  fmaiict^s  were  much  in  dis¬ 
order,  and  they  took  the  only  efteclual  method  of  restoration,  by 
▼igorons  reductions  in  the  diffei'ent  bniiiclies  of  public  exjiendi- 
ture.  Little  was  done  for  the  iiiiprovcmenl  of  the  navy,  but 
considerable  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  place  the  army  iti 
an  effective  condition:  the  eonHcriptioii  was  disavowed,  but  asii;- 
ntfie.int  reservation  was  niidoin  the  introduction  of  the  plimsc. 
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*  eitreme  ncceM>ity/  In  the  mean  time,  the  correspondence  he- 
tween  Louis  and  Na)M>leon,  hetman  very  early  to  betray  symp- 
toms  of  variance.  The  one  complained  of  dithculties,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  anxiety  to  adjust  the  utVairs  of  his  government  on  a 
moderate  and  salutary  scale  ;  the  other  urged  a  more  summary 
policy,  recommended  a  virtual  bankruptcy  in  the  reilucliou  of 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  ])resscd  the.  imposition  of  the 
conscript  ion,  and  insisteil  on  the  maintenance,  by  Holland,  of  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  and  a  tleet  of  'iO  sail  of  the  line.  The 
Prussian  war  called  the  Batavian  troops  into  action,  hut  little 
was  done  by  them,  excepting  in  the  way  of  diversion.  The 
following  letter,  written  to  Louis  by  his  brother,  previously  to 
the  campaign  of  Jena,  will  shew  the  ilistinctiiess  of  his  antici¬ 
pations,  and  the  decision  of  his  plans. 

•  You  will  make  a  useful  diversion  at  Wesel,  where  I  request  you 
to  assemble  your  army,  augmented  by  French  troops.  This  army 
will  take  itie  name  of  army  of  the  North.  You  will  manage  matters 
to  as  to  induce  a  belief,  that  ii  is  much  stronger  than  it  really  is.  If 
the  Frus.'iuns  show  themselves  in  Holland,  and  allow  thc'inselves  to 
be  deceived,  they  are  ruined.  If  they  do  not  adopt  this  course,  they 
arc  still  ruined.  Whilst  they  suppose  that  1  urn  establishing  my  line 
of  operations  parallel  to  them  and  the  llhine,  1  have  already  calcu¬ 
lated  that  in  a  few  hours  after  the  declaration,  they  cannot  prevent 
me  from  outBanking  their  left,  and  advancing  a  greater  force  against 
it  than  they  can  oppose  to  me,  and  than  is  neccs'^ary  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  When  their  line  is  once  broken,  all  their  eft'orts  to  afford  assist¬ 
ance  to  their  left  will  operate  against  thcmselvcfi.  Separated  and  cut 
off  in  their  march,  they  will  fall  succestfively  into  my  lines.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  incalculable.  Perhaps  1  shall  be  at  Berlin  in  less  than  six 
weeks.  My  army  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  Prussians,  and  though 
they  should  even  heat  me  at  first,  they  would  immediately  find  me  in 
the  centre  with  a  hundred  thousand  fresh  troops.’ 

Louis  explicitly  deiiiex  (hat  he  was  fettered  by  any  previous 
compaet  when  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Holland;  hut  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  very  soon  became  aware  of  his  brothel’s  inieiilion 
to  displace  him  whenever  it  should  suit  his  couveniencc.  He 
kept  his  post,  however,  and  endeavoured  (o  steer  an  even  course 
between  the  despotism  of  his  brother,  and  the  interests  of  liol- 
land,  without  being  able  to  accumplish  his  object  in  satisfying 
both  the  parlies  concerned.  'I'he  Berlin  <lecrec«  added  to  his 
embarrassment.  He  employs  several  pages  in  reasoning,  with 
more  acuteness  than  is  quite  habitual  to  him,  on  their  injurious 
effects  both  on  the  moral  character  and  on  the  commercial  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  Continent  and  of  Lngland.  Although  compelled  to 
im|>ose  additional  restraints  on  (raftic,  he  refused  to  sequestrate 
English  property,  and  h**ld  sacrtnl  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  January,  1H07,  a  dreadful  explosion  of  gunpowder  shattered 
a  great  part  of  Leyden,  and  the  humane  activity  of  Louis 
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He  netMiis  to  have  ninnys  adivoly  employed,  and  tt)  have  K 
felt  iiiienHy  heraiixe  hi;  rould  not  he  at  oiK*e  kiiK*  and  minister,  P 
€*ommander  and  siibolt  ‘rn.  He  created  a  new  order  ot  kni^^ht-  || 
homl ;  cliantjed,  with  imiili  bustle  and  procession,  his  rt*sidence,  | 
6rst,  to  Ihrivht,  and  tlien  to  Amsterdam;  tonnded  a  royal 
Institution  ol  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  recommended  the  adoption  ^ 
of  a  now  system  of  weii^hts  and  n;easur('s.  In  the  he^innini'  ol 
IHOO,  the  dykes  of  a  larije  district  t^ave  way,  and  iiouis,  us 
usual,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  ur^ed  in  person  the  necessary 
exertions.  'I'lic  narration  of  this  event,  contains  some  of  the 
best  descrijition  in  the  whole  work.  The  finances  still  remuineil 
in  the  same  shattered  and  nearly  ho|HdeKs  cumlition  ;  and  scheme 
after  scheme  was  tried  and  failed.  A  lur^e  portion  of  the  vo¬ 
lumes  is  filled  with  the  statements  ami  calculations  which  were 
made  and  published  from  time  to  time,  ihil  iiivitteis  at  len<;;tli  | 
approached  their  crisis.  Various  circumstanci's  had  successive¬ 
ly  transpired,  all  tendiiii^  to  convince  li<>ni>  that  bis  brother  hud 
no  intention  of  stilieriu!'  him  to  remain  in  his  prevent  situation; 
and  the  disastrous  alVair  of  Walchcren,  alVordcd  an  opportunity 
for  accnmula tilled  a  larije  French  force  wiiliin  the  frontier  of 
Holland,  in  this  part  of  his  history,  lionis  iloes  not  sbe»v 
himself  to  udvanta'^e  :  he  talks  largely  and  absurdly  ofhisilispo- 
sition  to  resist,  intimates  that  he  was  inclined  to  call  in  the  ai<l 
of  Kiii^land,  ami  oven  tjfocs  so  far  as  to  describe  arraiii^omcnts  for 
dcfcnditi^  the  lines  of  Amsterdam.  In  the  he;jimiin^  of  1810, 
he  was  in  Paris,  where  he  had  sulfercd  himself  to  l>e  enticed,  as 
he  says,  nsfainst  his  own  jud»;emcnt,  and  in  suhmissioii  to  the 
opinion  of  his  council.  Here  he  was  detained  as  a  kind  of 
prisoner  at  lari^e,  and  was  tieatcil  with  studietl  harshness  hy 
Napoleon  in  order  to  induce  his  abdication;  hut  at  leniifth,  in  «■ 
April,  he  was  permitted  to  depart,  on  his  siijninfi^  the  well-  f 
.  known  tivaty  which  iimdc  important  cessions  of  Dutch  territory*  I 
ond  left  the  rest  of  ilolland  under  the  control,  and  entirely  at 
the  mercy,  of  France.  Hnly  a  few  weeks  after  his  return,  □ 
bowc\er,  Louis  received  a  letter  from  his  brother,  the  leni;tli  of 
which  prevents  our  insertiui^  it,  coutainiiii;;  a  strange  mixture 
of  stem  and  coiitetnptiiuiis  reproof  with  uU'ectcd  moderation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  view  which  it  t^ives  of  the  ]>olicy  of  Na-  | 
poleoii,  it  clearly  shews  the  weak  ond  temporr/iiii^  character  of  ^ 
Louis:  it  points  out  to  him  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  ' 
with  the  system  which  had  been  dictated  to  him,  and  with  the 
purposes  for  which  he  had  been  placed  on  the  tliroiic  of  Ilolland; 
and  it  proves  that  he  had  entirely  overrated  his  own  resources,  ^ 
when  he  iinu^ned  himself  equal  to  the  complicated  task  of 
evadiiip^  the  stern  and  iinrelaxini'  scrutiny  of  his  brother,  and  J 
of  tixii)!^  hini^ielf  pernmiiciitiy  in  his  kingdom,  by  conqilyiiig  as  f 
fur  ns  possible  with  the  wisiloin  and  fi*erni!^  of  the  nation.  He  ^ 
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Was  ronipoUo^l  to  rpsit(n  his  rroivn,  after  %  liule  empty  TajKiiir- 
iiis;  iihont  resistance  ;  aiul  the  iiisTniiiient  by  tvhieli  he  enclea- 
\oure«l  to  convey  it  to  liis  son,  was  treated  with  contempt.  In 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  Ixiuis  made  some  demonstra- 
lions  toward  the  resumption  of  his  rank  ;  but  his  efforts  met 
with  no  encoiirasfemeni  in  any  <piarter.  'I'lie  remainder  of  his 
!itory  is  principally  occupied  with  his  ch a mres  of  residence ;  and 
it  concludes  with  an  cidu^istlc  stimumry  of  his  ^neral  views 
and  Its  lings. 

tfn  the  whole,  it  is  a  pity  that  liOnis  Bonaparte  should 
have  felt  ambitions  to  distiiii^uisli  himself  as  ;i  writer.  His 
('iur«'icter  previously  stood  fair  in  the  a^eneral  sentiment,  and 
tlioiurh  it  will  not  he  lessened,  we  are  not  awaro  that  it  will  be 
nuicli  elevated  by  the  publication  of  these  volumes.  As  a  kinti^, 
*  he  hore  his  faculties  so  meekly,*  and  stood  ^so  clear  in  his 
‘  great  oftice,*  that  he  deserves  the  liighest  praise.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  he  was  reproached  for  his  humanity  ;  and 
when  he  snppressetl  a  riot  by  a  simple  explanation,  it  was  made 
matter  of  accusation  against  him,  that  he  did  not  hang  ii)i  fifty 
of  the  rioters.  As  a  political  character,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  him  to  he  without  reproach  ;  but  ns  an  author,  we 
have  no  urgent  wish  to  cultivate  any  more  intimate  accpmintance 
with  him. 


Art.  VI.  //orre  Homilrtiae  ;  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  Skeletons) 
upon  the  Whole  Scriptures.  By  the  Ucv.  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Eleven  Volumes,  8vo. 
London.  1819  and  1820. 

name  of  the  Author  of  this  vohiminous  production,  has 
*  long  het'n,  with  us,  a  pledge  of  that  which  is  sound  in  doc¬ 
trine,  resj)pctah1e  in  talent,  and  useful  in  tendency.  To  the 
influence  of  his  high  character  and  iinremitted  exertions  in  the 
peculiarly  important  sjdiere  allotted  him,  we  ascrilM*,  in  a  higher 
tiegree  than  to  any  other  individual,  the  progress  of  evangelical 
sentiments  among  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Al¬ 
though  not  a  Proft»ssor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  which 
he  is  so  briglit  an  ornament,  yet,  to  bis  instructions  and  advice, 
as  well  as  to  bis  writings,  many  liiindreds  of  the  younger  clergy 
arc  ready,  we  doubt  not,  to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted 
for  the  most  valuable  assistance  they  ever  received  in  preparing 
for  the  duties  of  the  sacred  oftice.  For  the  puqiose  of  direct¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  their  discharge  of  the  arduous  engagements 
of  the  pulpit,  in  the  early  stage  of  their  ministry,  the  work 
before  us  is  particularly  designed.  It  is  intended  Mo  supply  a 
*  regular  series  of  Discourses  on  the  most  important  parts* of 
^  the  whole  Vuluine  of  Scripture ;  and  to  adapt  tliose  Discourses, 
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*  by  their  general  construction,  their  simplicity,  and  their  I 

*  brevity,  to  the  especial  service  of  the  Y'ounger  Orders  of  the  ■ 

*  Clergy.*  I 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  structure  and  |H 

diaracter  of  these  Discourses,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain,  B 
Mfhelher  there  exist  a  necessity  for  the  aid  which  they  offer,  and*  B 
if  tiuu'ebe  an  exigency  to  justify  the  attempt,  whether  the  assist-  m 
ance  provided  be  a<lequate  and  elTicieiit.  ^ 

W  eretlie  first  of  these  iiKpiiries  to  be  stated  iti  tlie  most  com-  p 
prehensive  terms,  so  as  to  include  the  younger  orders  of  Minis-  K 
ters  among  the  Dissenters,  as  well  as  among  the  Clergy  of  tlio  ^ 
Kstublishinent,  wc  should  be  compellerl  to  enter  on  a  discrimina-  p 
tion  and  comparison  which  miglU  a|)|>ear  invidious.  Nor  can  ^  : 
we  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion,  that  the  proffered  aid  is  ^ 
not  requisite  for  the  younger  orders  of  the  Dissenting  Ministry, 
after  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  academic  discipline 
and  instruction.  We  learn  from  good  authority  and  extensive 
infonnation,  that  the  candidates  for  admission  into  Dissenting 
Seminaries,  art;  required  to  produce  satisfactory  attestations  to 
their  religious  character,  and  tho  accuracy  of  their  sentiments  on 
the  grand  doctrines  of  the  word  of  Ivod  ;  and  that,  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  academic  career,  tluiv  arc  accustomed  to 
present  for  the  inspection  of  their  tutois,  both  skeletons  of  ser¬ 
mons  and  discourses  at  greater  length.  By  the  habits  thus 
acquired  during  a  course  of  four  or  five  years  or  more,  it  is  to  be  L 
prestimeil  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  they  arc  rendered  independent  E; 
of  the  did  which  such  a  work  as  that  before  us  is  intended  to  render,  p 
In  expressing  this  opinion,  however,  wc  do  not  intend  to  intimate, 
that  wc  think  these  volumes  would  prove  of  little  value,  cither  to  the 
theological  student  or  to  the  ordained  minister  among  the  Dissen¬ 
ters.  Although  the  primary  design  of  the  work  may  not  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  them,  yet,  in  several  points  of  view  it  may  be  regarded  at 
valuable.  It  suggests  to  the  mind  a  rich  variety  of  well  selected 
texts  and  topics  for  pulpit  discussion,  to  which,  in  hours  of 
perplexity  and  difhculty  as  to  subjects  for  discourse,  the  minister 
may  resort  with  great  advantage.  Nor  is  this  all  the  benefit  to 
be  atuined.  The  plan  and  the  amplification  exhibited  may  not 
only  Bupply^  but  Buggeni  valuable  materials  for  thought ;  may 
excite  activity  of  mind,  and  may  conduct  to  a  train  of  reflection,  I 
which,  while  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  page  of  the  liore  llomiletice,  I 
may  take  a  different  direction,  aod  pursue  a  course,  if  not  more  I 
judicious,  at  least  more  consentaneous  with  the  mental  habits  of  I 
the  individual,  and  therefore  adopted  with  greater  facility,  and  I 
ronveye<l  t<»  the  hearer  with  greater  effect.  There  is  yet  another, 
and  |>ertiaps  a  greater,  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  young 
minister,  from  Uie  perusal  of  the  discourses  before  us.  They 
present  many  admirable  specimens  of  that  mode  of  treating 
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subjects,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical,  which  comea  home  to 
every  man’s  business  and  bosom.  The  ^reat  end  of  preaching; 

U  constantly  kept  in  view  by  Mr.  Simeon,  and  his  object  is,  not 
to  entertain,  nor  merely  to  inform  his  hearers,  but  to  impress,  to 
convince,  to  persuade.  There  is  a  tone  of  feeling  and  a  spirit 
of  niiimatibn  j>ervadin"  the  whole  series  of  clUcourses,  which  we 
cannot  hut  highly  appreciate.  If  is  ap)>eals  to  the  conscience  are 
pointed  and  fervid,  and  well  deserve  the  imitition  of  all  who 
would  make  rt^al  usefulness  to  the  souls  of  men  (he  grand  object 
of  their  ministry. 

If  (he  advantages  now  specihetl  may  accrue  to  all  classes  of 
those  who  preach  the  gos|>el  of  Christ,  from  the  use  of  the 
volumes  under  consideration,  they  have  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
claim  on  the  attention  of  the  younger  order  of  the  Clergy  ;  and 
as  for  //iei>  benefit  they  were  especially  designed,  it  is  by  their 
uiln|itatiun  to  this  end  that  the  merit  of  the  work  should  be 
estimated.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  are  preparcnl  to  appreciate 
very  highly  its  value,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  wish  of  the 
excellent  and  revered  Author  will  be  fully  gratified — ‘  that  this 
‘  labour  of  love  will  be  regarded  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 

*  not  as  an  act  of  presumption,  but  as  an  humble  and  affeolionate 

*  attempt  to  render  their  entrance  on  their  holy  and  honourable 
‘  calling  more  easy,  and  (heir  prosecution  of  it  more  useful.’ 

We  think  it  would  have  been  still  more  useful,  bad  there  been 
afforded  greater  assistance  in  nscs^rtaining  the  precise  meaning 
of  ditficult  texts,  by  the  aids  of  legitimate  and  judicious  criticism. 
The  biblical  sttulent  who  is  anxious  to  deteriiiine  the  true  and 
literal  import  of  passages  on  which  criticism  has  been  often  ex- 
|>en<le(l,  and  obscurities  still  remain,  will  not  receive  all  that 
assistance  in  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  which  in  such  a  work, 
and  from  such  an  author,  he  might  perhaps  expect.  It  is  true 
tlrit  the  discourses  arc  Homiletical  and  therefore  not  Critical ; 
still,  as  they  are  intended  for  the  edification  of  ordinary  assem¬ 
blies,  not  in  the  first  instance,  hut  as  modified  and  amplified  by 
the  preacher  who  avails  himself  of  their  aid,  that  aid  would  have 
been  a<lditionally  valuable,  had  it  more  frequently  presented  to 
him  the  result  of  critical  researches,  and  in  some  instances  de¬ 
tailed  at  greater  length  the  process  of  inquiry  and  examination 
by  which  the  mind  of  the  Author  had  arrived  at  (be  specified 
n  suit.  Such  remarks,  if  not  incorporated  with  the  discourse, 
might  have  been,  with  rich  advantage,  introduced  in  the  form  of 
notes,  either  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
discourse. 

'I'hc  principles  of  interpretation  un  which  Mr.  Simeon  pro¬ 
ceeds,  ill  explaining  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  are,  in  general,  suclr 
as  we  cordially  approve.  VVe  concur  with  him  roost  unreservedly 
in  the  views  expressed  in  his  Preface,  when  lie  states,  that  be 
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*  \%  no  friend  tu  sy«»U  muliicerH  in  theology.*  ^  lie  has  endea- 
‘  vuiired  tu  derive  I'loiii  the  Scriptures  alone  his  vie\^s  of  religion ; 

*  audio  them  it  is  his  ni^h  to  atihere,  v%ith  scrupulous  fidelity; 

‘  lu  ver  wresting  any  portion  of  the  word  of  Ciod  to  favour  a  par- 

*  ticular  opinion,  hut  giviii:^  to  every  part  of  it  that  sense  which 

*  it  seems  to  him  to  have  been  desit^neil  by  its  Cireat  Author  to  cou. 

‘  vey.’  —  ‘  He  feels  it  impossible  to  repeat  too  often,  or  avow  too 

*  distinctlv,  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  with  him  to  endeavour  to 

*  t'ive  to  every  portion  of  the  word  of  (jod  its  full  and  proper 
‘  force,  without  cftasiderim;  one  moment  whatsclieme  it  favours, 

*  or  whose  S)sten)  it  is  likely  to  udvance/  To  endeavour' care¬ 
fully  to  ascertain,  and  holdly  and  honestly  to  avow,  unfettered  by 
system,  tiiat  which  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  of 
(jod,  is  uiupiestionabiy  the  duty  ot  every  minister  of  Christ:  at 
the  same  time,  if  that  which  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  a 
passat^e  of  Scripture,  nevmH  to  be  at  variance  with  the  system  of 
doctrine  which  we  firmly  believe,  after  due  invcsti;;ation,  to  be 
the  system  of  the  inspired  writers,  it  is  bii^lily  important  and  re¬ 
quisite  to  explain  the  principles  on  which,  while  there  neemn  to 
be  a  discordance,  there  is  really  a  consistency  and  a  harmony. 
We  admit  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  have  not  taken  pains  to 
exhibit  that  consistency  w  hich  really  exists  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
system  of  Divine  truth  ;  and  Mr.  Simeon  seems  to  infer  from  the 
aitsence  of  such  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  inspired  writers,  that 
the  preacher  of  the  g^ospel  may  he  excused  from  undertaking  the 
task  of  reconciling  apparently  opposite  statements,  lii  many  of 
his  discourses,  therelore,  he  discovers  less  solicitude  on  this  head 
than  we  could  have  wishetl  hC  should  discover.  The  concise¬ 
ness  of  c\pri‘ssion  requisite  for  the  Ifook  of  lns))iration,  will  itself 
account  lor  the  absence  of  those  explanatory  and  cautionary 
stuteniciUs  whicli,  in  a  discourse  whose  express  object  is  to  eluci¬ 
date  Scripture,  should  not  he  altogether  omitted. 

The  (hi  ulo^ical  sentiments  conveyed  throughout  (he  whole  of 
these  voluim  s,  we  need  scarcely  say,  are  decidedly  Evangelical. 
The  iluctrines  of  the  gospel  are  exhibited  in  their  practical  hear- 
iii!',  and  the  duties  of  I'hristianity  arc  enforced  from  Evangelical 
principles  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Author  to  guard  against 
what  lie  designates,  not  unaptly,  *  uii  Ultra- Evangelical  taste, 

*  which  overlooks  in  many  passages  the  practical  lessons  they 

*  were  intended  to  convey,  and  detects  in  them  only  the  leading 

*  rlocii  ines  of  the  gosp«‘l  which  perverts  the  Scripture  ‘  so  as 

*  (u  make  it  refer  to  Christ  and  Ids  salvation,  when  no  such  object 
‘  appears  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  inspired 
‘  writer.' 

Fur  a  distinct  view  of  the  Author's  sentiments  on  the  leading 
|K>iuts  of  Evangelical  religion,  we  are  referred,  in  the  Preface,  to 
four  discourses,  cutiiied,  An  Appeal  to  men  of  W  isdom  and 
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Caiuloiir/'  clelivereii  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Thai 
(Itjicoitrst^  so  replete  with  Scriptural  truth,  and  pervaded  by  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  shotdd  be  preacheil  before  sucli 
uii  auditory,  cannot  hut  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  those  who  love 
the  Gospel,  and  whose  hearts’  desire  it  is,  that  in  our  seats  of 
learnings,  the  g^enuine  relig;ioii  of  the  Bible  should  ever  receive 
the  hoiuag^e  of  literature  and  science.  The  text  adopted  as  a 
kind  of  motto  for  these  Sermons,  is,  1  Cor.  x.  15.  I  speak  as  to 
wise  men  ;  judi^e  ye  what  1  say.”  In  the  first  discourse, 
Mr.  Simeon  maintains, 

^  1.  That  the  Gospel  approves  itself  to  all  who  are  truly  wise: — 

<  Hoth  as  a  Revelation^  standing  on  a  basis  that  is  immoveable,  and 
as  a  Remedy t  exactly  suited  to  the  necessities  of  fallen  man. 

*  11.  That  it  is  tne  duty  of  every  man  to  exercise  his  judgment  in 
relation  to  it : — 

‘  To  form  a  judgment  with  care — 

*  To  exercise  it  with  candour — and, 

*  To  implore  of  God  the  enlightening  and  sanctifying  influences  of 
his  Spirit.* 

In  the  second  discourse,  51  r.  Simeon  ably  exhibits  the  cor¬ 
ruption,  of  human  nature,  and  appeals  in  confirmation  of  his  state¬ 
ment,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures',  to  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  the  convictions  and  expericnc*c  of  his 
hearers. 

The  third  discourse  treats  on  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth. 
The  Preacher  commences  the  discussion  by  disclaiming  the  sen¬ 
timents  imputed,  by  many,  to  those  who  maintain  the  essential 
ditl'ereiice  between  Baptism  and  Regeneration.  He  states  with 
clt  aniess  and  energy  the  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  point  out  what  it  is  in  the  views  of  his  opponents,  which 
he  disapproves.  In  one  passage,  he  has  the  following  exprtiS- 
sioii : 

‘  If  by  the  term  regeneration  they  meant  an  introduction  into  a  new 
ita/f,  in  which  the  baptized  persons  have  a  right  and  title  to  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  we  should  have  no  controversy  with  them.’ 

Seldom  are  any  expressions  of  51r.  Simeon’s  wanting  in  pers¬ 
picuity.  In  this  instance,  however,  we  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  precisely  his  meaning,  if  his  words  were  to  be  taken  in 
their  full  extent  of  meaning,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  controversy 
to  which  he  refers,  would  indeed  be  at  an  end,  but  it  would  be 
terminated  by  his  yielding  the  main  point  in  dispute  to  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  For,  if  it  be  granted  that  baptized  persons  are,  by  the  act 
of  baptism,  introduced  into  a  state  in  which  they  have  a  right 
<ind  title^  not  merely  to  the  external  privileges  of  Christianity, 
bat  to  all  the  blessings  of  salvaiioHy  then  they  may  claim  those 
blessings  as  their  right ; — then  they  are,  in  reality,  the  heirs  of 
•alvation; — then  the  Catechism  is  correct  in  representing  chi  I - 
Voi.  \|V.  N.S.  G 
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dreii,  as,  tiy  the  ordinance  ot  baptism,  made  ‘  members  ol'  I'lirist, 

*  ohildren  ut  (iod,  and  inheritors  ut‘  the  kini^iloiii  ot  hoiiven.* 
Anxious  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  Mr.  Simeon  iinderstamls  this 
lanf'iiai^e  of  the  Cuteoliism,  we  turiUMl  to  his  discotii^^es  on  the 

*  Excellency  of  the  liituri^y,'  and,  in  the  second  of  them,  lomid 
the  following  passai^e. 

‘  There  arc  two  tiling  to  he  noticed,  in  reference  to  this  subject; 
the  /emi,  Ket^eneration,  and  the  thinfr.  The  term  occurs  but  twice  ia 
the  Scriptures  :  in  one  place,  it  refers  to  baptism,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  which,  however,  is  represented 
as  attendant  on  it :  and,  in  the  other  place,  it  has  a  totally  distinct 
meaning  unconnected  with  the  subject.  Now”,  the  term  they  (the 
formers)  use  as  the  Scripture  uses  it ;  and  the  thin^  they  require  as 
strongly  as  any  person  can  require  it.  They  do  not  give  us  any  rea¬ 
son  to  imagine  that  an  adult  person  can  be  saved,  without  experieu- 
cing  all  that  modern  Divines  have  included  in  the  term  Uegeneration  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  do,  lioth  there,  and  throughout  the  whole  Li¬ 
turgy,  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  both  of  heart  and 
life.  Here,  then,  the  only  question  is,  not  w  hether  a  baptized  person 
can  be  saved  by  that  ordinance,  without  sanctification,  but  whether 
(io<l  dors  alien i/s  accompany  the  st^n  with  the  thing  signified  Y  Here  is 
certainly  room  for  diflerencc  of  opinion  :  but  it  cannot  be  positively 
decided  in  the  negative;  because  we  cannot  know,  or  even  judge,  re¬ 
specting  it,  in  any  instance  whatever,  except  by  the  fruits  that  follow  : 
uiid,  therefore,  in  all  fairness,  it  may  be  considered  only  as  a  doubtful 
point,* 

That  it  is  a  doubtful  point  at  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  a 
child,  w  hetluT  the  child  is,  or  ever  will  be,  a  subject  of  regeue- 
rating*  grace,  we  readily  acknowledge ;  but  this  acknowledgment 
proceeds  on  the  fact,  that  many  who  have  been  baptized,  have 
never,  in  their  subseejuent  lives,  given  evidence  of  regeneration, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  given  continued  evidence  of  unre- 
genrracY.  This  acknowleilgmeiit,  then,  with  this  admission  of  the 
fact  on  which  it  is  founded,  amounts  to  a  deeision  in  the  neya* 
tire  on  the  ipu^tion  proposed  :  for,  if  some  have  been  baptized 
whose  li\es  pro\e  that  they  are  not  regenerated,  then  it  is  certain 
that  (jod  dues  not  alHruya  uccuinpany  the  sign  with  the  thing 
siguified.  \ 

While,  however,  an  attempt  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  lan¬ 
guage  ot  the  Catechism  and  the  Liturgy,  may  have  occasioned, 
in  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Simeon,  a  degree  of  ambiguity, 
not  to  say  of  iiiaeeiiiacy,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  in  the  dis¬ 
course  before  us,  as  well  ns  in  the  general  strain  of  bis  whole  jier- 
foruia  lice,  the  nature  and  tin*  necessity  of  regeneration  are  exhibited 
with  equal  clowrtH^s  and  force.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse, 
the  Preuchec  introduces  a  very  striking  comparison  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  two  opposite  doctrines,  in  point  of  sobriety,  in 
point  of  practical  eflicacy,  and  in  reference  to  their  final  issue. 
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'riio  lourlli  »lisc*otirsi»  in  tin*  srrit  s,  is  devutod  lo  i\\c  doctrine 
of  .liistitication  hy  Kaith. 

Att**r  an  iiiirodiietidn,  in  >vliich  tlie  nature  of  Jiistiticatioii  is 
explained,  ]Mr.  Simeon  impiires, 

‘  I.  What  is  the  true  way  of  salvation  ?  and  examines  the  testimony 
of  the  moral  law,  of  the  ceremonial  law.  of  the  Prophets,  of  the  Lord 
.lesus  Christ  himself,  and  of  his  Apostles;  he  inquires  also,  what  was 
the  way  in  which  tlie  most  eminent  saints  of  old  w'cre  justitied,  and 
wliiit  is  the  way  marked  out  in  the  authentic  records  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland. 

*  II.  What  evidence  we  have  that  this  is  the  only  true  way  ? 

‘  The  e\idence  is  decluceil  iVom  two  considerations 

‘  1.  This  alone  accords  with  the  character  j^iven  of  the  true  gospel. 

*  Since  this  alone  magnifies  the  grace  of  (hid,  cuts  off  all  occasion 
far  lioasiing,  and  secures  the  performance  of  good  w’orks. 

‘  2.  riiis  alone  is  suited  t*)  our  condition  as  fallen  sinners.’ 

liiider  this  lioail,  the  Preacher  judiciously  exposes  the  suhter- 
fuires  ol  sinners,  and  then  concludes  'vilh  an  animated,  faithful, 
and  atfectiormte  appeal  to  his  hearers. 

In  (he  interpretation  of  the  types  and  cenmionies  of  the  levi- 
tieul  priestho(/d,  to  which  Mr.  Simeon  devotes  a  consideraUlo 
niimher  of  iliscoiirses,  there  is  displayed  much  judicious  discri- 
mii'iation,  blendiMl  with  great  spiriliiality  of  mind,  and  a  happy 
facility  in  suggesting  considiTations  with  a  view  lo  (he  purposes 
of  )>rac(ieal  improvement.  We  by  no  means  n'gard  Mr.  Simeon 
lisa  writer  addicted  lo  fanciful  interpretations  of  Scripture;  and 
yet,  wc  must  acknowledge  that,  in  some  instances,  (he  exercise 
of  iiigenuitv  in  conjecturing  (he  spiritual  imjmrt  of  Mosaic  rites, 
u\ersi<‘ps,  in  onr  judgement,  the  limits  imposed  on  the  expositor  of 
Scripture,  hy  just  canons  of  interpretation.  An  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  the  discourse  on  the  purification  of  the  leper,  founded 
on  Lev.  xiv.  4 — 0.  We  quote  the  following  remarks. 

‘  Two  birds  were  to  be  taken  ;  one  of  which  was  to  he  killed  over  a 
vessel  of  spring  water ;  and  the  other,  dipped  in  the  bloody  water,  was 
to  he  let  loose.  Some  interpret  this  as  signifying,  that  Christ  sliould 
(lie  for  us,  and  that  the  sinner,  dipped,  as  it  were,  in  his  blood,  should 
he  liherated  from  sin  and  death,  and  he  enabled  to  sour  above  this  lower 
world,  both  in  heart  and  life.  But  we  apprehend  that  both  the  birds 
equally  designate  Christ.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  living  bird  was  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  that  which  was  killed,  this  intimated,  that  all  that 
Christ  should  do  for  us,  after  his  resurrection,  w'us  founded  upon  the 
atonement  whicli  he  had  offered ;  by  which  he  obtained  a  right  to 
justify  us,  and  to  send  us  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  save  us^  with  an  ever- 
Lsting  salvation.  As  for  the  ccdar-woml,  the  scarlet  wool,  and  the 
hyssop,  which  were  also  dipped  in  the  bloody  water,  and  used  insprink¬ 
ling  the  leper,  wc  forbear  lo  specify  the  spiritual  import  of 'each,  be¬ 
cause  it  must  rest  on  mere  conjecture,  and  will  not  prove  satisfactory 
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We  perfectly  concur  in  the  last  of  these  remarks,  and  feel  in-  I 
dined  to  extend  its  reference  to  the  interpretation  by  whicli  it  U  I 
preceded.  Another  expositor,  if  equally  ingenious,  and  equally  || 
spiritual,  might  propose  another  interpretation  not  destitute  of  I 
probability.  Who,  tlien,  shall  decide  on  their  respective  claims  >  I 

We  think  Mr.  Simeon  greatly  excels  in  many  of  his  tliscourses  I 
on  historical  passages  in  the  Did  IVstamcnt.  Wc  have  noticed  § 
many  of  them  which  are  in  a  high  degree  interesting,  instructive,  S 
and  edifying.  Onr  readers  may  regard  the  following  as  a  speci-  { 
men  of  the  jiidieions  manner  in  which  many  important  and  ditli-  E 
cndl  passages  are  illustrated  and  improved.  'I'he  discourse  is  the  1 
50th  ill  the  scries.  The  text  is  Kxod.  vii.  3.  “  I  will  harden  1 

“  I’liaroah’s  heart.”  We  present  to  our  readers  the  iiitrodiic-  ^ 
tion,  which  is  ajipropriate,  and  the  plan,  which  is  judicious.  1 

‘  As  there  arc  in  the  uork.<i  of  creation  many  things  which  exceed  K 
the  narrow  limits  of  human  understanding,  so  are  there  many  things 
incomprehensible  to  us,  both  in  the  works  of  providence  and  of  grace,  p 
f  l  is  not,  liowever,  necessary,  that,  because  we  cannot  fully  comprehend 
these  mysteries,  we  sJiould  never  tix  our  attention  at  all  upon  them: 
as  far  as  they  are  revealed,  the  censiderntion  of  them  is  highly  proper; 
only,  where  wc  arc  so  liable  to  err,  our  steps  must  be  proportionably  ^ 
cautious,  and  our  inquiries  be  conducted  with  tlie  greater  humility, 
in  particular,  the  deepest  reverence  becomes  us  while  we  contemplate 
the  subject  before  us.  We  ought  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  indulges 
prtnul  and  captious  spirit  that  shall  banish  the  subject  altogether,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  make  our  assertions  upon  it  with  a  bold,  iinhal*  ^ 
lowed  conHdence.  Desirous  of  avoiding  cither  extreme,  w'e  shall  en*  W 
dcavour  to  exj}lain  and  vindicate  the  conduct  of  God,  as  it  is  stated  in  || 
the  text ;  § 

•  I.  To  explain  it —  g 

‘  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  (lod  infused  any  evil  principle  into  tht  S 

lieai  t  of  Pharoah  :  this  (iml  never  did,  nor  ever  will  do,  to  any  of  hit  I 
creatures.  What  he  did,  may  be  comprehended  in  three  particulars.  S 

•  1.  He  left  Pharoah  to  the  intluence  of  his  own  corruptions.  1 

•  *2.  He  sudered  such  events  to  concur  as  should  give  scope  for  the  3 

exercise  of  those  corruptions.  ^ 

•  .*i.  He  gave  Satan  |>ermission  to  exert  his  influence  over  him.  ^ 

•  When  once  wc  have  learned  what  was  the  true  nature  of  God'i  ^ 

.ngcncy,  and  how  far  it  was  concerned  in  the  hardening  of  Pharoob'i  || 
heart,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss,  1 

MI.  To  vindicate  it.  1 

•  We  must  never  forget  that  God’s  ways  and  thoughts  are  infiniteW  1 

aimve  ours ;  and  that  whether  we  approve  of  iliem  or  not,  “  he  will  8 
iwvcr  give  account  of  them  to  us  yet,  constituted  os  we  arc,  we  fed  || 
a  ^ati^faction  in  being  able  to  discern  their  suitableness  to  the  divine  I 
cliaracler.  Of  the  dis|>ensation,  then,  which  we  are  considering,  we  I 
in.iv  say,  S 

•  I.  It  righteous,  as  it  respected  the  individual  himself,  H 

•  ‘i.  It  was  mcrcifui,  as  it  respected  the  universe  at  large.  I 
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•  It  bos  shewn  us  the  extreme  deoravity  of  the  human  heart— our 
need  of  divine  grace — the  danger  ot  Hghting  gainst  God — and  the 
obligations  we  lie  under  to  (iod»  for  the  long-suffering  he  has  already 
exercised  towards  us.* 

Under  ^acli  of  the  purticulara  specifie<l,  there  ih  more  or  leaa 
of  appropriate  illustration,  and  the  whole  is  followetl  hy  an  appH- 
catory  address. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  discourses,  interspersed  through¬ 
out  these  volumes,  Mr.  Simeon  has  proved  himself  an  able  and 
/eulotis  advocate  for  the  elTorts  which  are  now  made  with  a 
view  to  the  couversiou  of  the  Jews.  As  many  of  these  dis¬ 
courses  are  given  at  length,  and  appear  to  he  (he  result  of  much 
thought  and  retlection,  we  will  present  to  our  Headers  an  analysis 
of  one  of  them,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Author :  and  they 
may  regard  it  us  a  specimen  of  the  neatness,  |>erspicui(y,  and 
accuracy  of  arrangement  which  characterize  the  work  as  a 
whole. 

riie  text  is  Rom.  xv.  *26  and  *27. ;  and  the  discourse  is  en¬ 
titled,  “  Christians  Debtors  to  the  Jews.”  The  Preacher 
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‘  I.  Our  obligations  to  the  Jews — 

‘  1.  To  the  Patriarchs — 

Abraham — for  the  covenant  of  grace — and  for  a  display  of  faith  — 
Isaac  and  Jacob — for  illustrating  a  life  of  faith. 

‘  ‘2.  To  the  Prophets — 

r  .1  I  fl*  Moral  7  a  schoolmaster— 
Mo«es_forthelaw  Ceremonial  }  a  rule- 

All  the  Prophets — for  a  chain  of  prophecy — 

‘  S.  To  the  Apostles — 

For  so  full  an  account  of  Christ — 

For  their  zeal,  in  risking  life  for  us — 

For  their  example — of  highest  virtues — 

‘  1.  To  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 

f  obtain  the  covenant— but  ratified  it— 
lie  did  not  J  foretell — but  accomplish — 

^risk  life — but  laid  it  down— 

*  IT.  The  return  we  should  make  them — 

'  1.  Endeavour  to  secure  the  salvation  which  the  Jews  of  former 
ages  have  handed  down  to  us — 

It  would  requite  them  ill  to  neglect  it — 

And  would  greatly  aggravate  our  guilt — 

Our  duty  then  is, 

•r  a  a  •  •  a  (  Putriarclis — 

lo  trust  la Chnst —  J  P  n  h  i 

To  follow  the  counsels  and  example  of  ^  Apostlet— 

‘2.  Endeavour  to  make  the  Jews  of  this  and  future  ages  partakers  of 
the  blessings  which  we  derived  from  their  fathers — 

‘  OA;>ctio»— Wc  owe  nothing  to  them  — 
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*  Ansivir-^W c  do,  ai  the  bereaved  children  ot  our  blcbbcd  bene¬ 

factor. 

*  Query — How  are  we  to  do  it  ? 

*  /Insxver — As  their  fathers  did  for  us ;  use  all  active  self-denying 
exertions — 

‘  Objection — 'Tis  in  vain — they  are  hardened. 

‘  Jnnvcr — Whose  fault  is  that?  Ours — 

*  Objection — The  time  is  not  come — 

*  .Ifuwer — Who  is  authorized  to  say  so?  We  aihrm  that  it  it 

come. — 

‘  1.  God  is  awakening  an  attention  to  the  world — in  bibles — mis¬ 
sions,  5cc. 

‘  2.  He  has  stirred  up  attention  to  the  Jews — 

‘  .i.  lie  has  excited  an  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  here  and  on  the 
Continent. — 

‘  i.  He  has  given  success  already — 

Some  pious — and  studious,  preparing — 

Success  great,  considering  the  efforts— 

/..Vgo,  it  is  come. 

Hut  if  it  were  not  so,  our  duty  is  the  same  — 

We  call  you,  then,  not  to  be  generous,  but  just— l*ay  your  debts— 
Think  what  arrears  arc  due — 

Let  all  the  means  in  our  power  be  used — 

Uut  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  give  up  our  ownselves  to  the  Lord; 
‘2  Cor.  viii.  5, — 

Then  may  we  hope  for  most  success,  w  hen  we  can  say,  “  Come  and 
I  w  ill  go  also."  Zeeh.  viii.  21.’ 

'I'he  general  outline  of  every  discourse  Ls  printed  in  a  larger 
t)pe  than  the  subordinate  particulars  and  the  amplification,  so 
as  to  present  to  the  eye,  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  almost  at  a 
glance,  the  hiadiiig  divisions  of  the  seriiioii.  'I’he  whole  luim- 
her  of  discourses  wliieh  oeeiipy  the  eleven  volumes,  is  l*2‘2l, 
making  (he  average  length  of  (he  sermons  somewliat  less  than 
five  jiagt's,  and  reipiiring  about  a  ijuarter  of  an  hour  to  read 
aloud.  They  are  thus  adapted  to  (be  convenience  of  families,  and 
may  usefully  be  read  at  (he  hour  of  family  devotion,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  .Vntbor.  'I'hey  are  ^arrangeil  in  the 
nrder  of  the  Imoks  of  Scripture,  wliicli  is  the  most  coiiveiiieiit 
plan  for  the  purposes  of  reference  ;  and  the  work  is  the  mure 
valuable  liecaiise  a  great  variety  of  texts  are  selected  by  the 
Author,  which  art'  not  very  frequently  cIukscii  as  the  basis  of 
discourses  from  (he  pulpit.  Some  id(M  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  suhjeels  emhraceil,  and  of  the  wide  held  of  Scripture 
(ruth  over  wliieli  the  reader  is  conducted,  may  be  formed' by  the 
most  brief  and  general  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  several 
volumes. 

V'ol.  1.  eoiilaiiis  IlH  Discourses,  coinmeuciug  witli  the  hook 
of  ttenesis,  and  terminating  with  (hat  of  licviiiciis.  V\)l.  II. 
euiiiaius  discourses  from  numher  to  220,  commencing  with. 
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the  hcMik  ol*  Niiiiilters,  nixl  sendinjf  with  tlie  Secontl  Book  of  Sa- 
iniiel.  Vol.  III. —  1  Kin^stoJoh. — ‘2^21 — Vol.  IV.  con- 
(nin!^  HH)  Discourses  on  texts  selected  from  the  Psalms.  Vol. 

V.  Prov.  to  Isaiah. — til  —  516.  Vol.  VI.  completes  the  series 
on  the  OhI  Testament,  makinc:  the  whole  number  65 1.  The 
remaiiiiii*^  five  Volumes  are  occupied  with  discourses  founded  on 
the  New  'resiament.  Vol.  VTI.  Mntth.  to  Lukc^  655 — 796. 

Vol.  V’lll.  .fohn  to  Acts,  797 — 901. 

V  Vol.  I  X.  Kom.  to  (lal.  902 — 1015. 

Vol.  X.  Kph.  to  lleh.  1016—1135. 

V’ol.  \l.  James  to  Kev.  1136 — 1221. 

The  whole  is  followed  hy  very  ample  and  convenient  indexes  ; 
inrludini^  not  only  an  index  to  the  texts,  but  also  one  to  the 
siihjc’cts. 

Tlie  Gjrneral  impression  which  this  extensive  ami  valuable 
work  has  j)roduced  upon  our  minds,  is  derudedly  and  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  piety,  the  talents,  and  the  assiduity  of  the  Author. 
He  h.is  performed  a  task  of  llerculean  labour,  and  which  but 
few,  we  think,  besides  himself,  could  have  accomplished,  or  at 
least  could  have  accomplished  with  equal  judt^ement  and  success, 
it  is  the  result  of  thoui^ht,  rellection,  and  devotion,  exercised  on 
a  vast  variety  of  important  subjects,  hy  a  mind  well  trained  and 
diseiplined  for  the  employment.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  la¬ 
borious  cultivation  and  iinremitted  dilit^ence  of  many  years.  Nor 
will  ^Mhe  labour  Ire  in  vain  in  the  Jiord.**  It  has  ireen  under¬ 
taken  ami  prosecuted,  we  are  well  persuaded,  with  a  pure  and 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Scriptural  truth  and  vital 
Christianity  ;  and  we  trust  it  will  lont^  continue,  by  the  hlessini; 
of  (iod,  to  answer  the/intended  purpose,  to  a  dej^ree  even  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  expectations  of  tlie  revered  Author. 

.\rt.  VII.  The  Tiiil  of  Jerusalem,  \  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Kev. 
II.  lI.Milman.  New  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  167.  Price  88.6a.  London, 
1820. 

I T  may  be  aiTirmed  without  a  solecism,  that  the  Sta^e  has 
*  been  the  ruin  of  the  Drama.  In  the  days  of  our  elder 
dramatists,  the  Sta^e  was  the  nurse  of  Poetry,  but  the  nurse 
has  finished  hy  overlaying  her  char^i^e.  Our  modern  play¬ 
wrights  are  any  thini;  but  poets,  and  our  modern  poets  are  for 
the  most  part,  every  tbintj  but  dramatists.  We  have,  indeed, 
ill  a  distinguished  female  writer,  one  brilliant  exception :  Miss 
Baillie’s  trai^edies,  though  often  all  the  worse  for  the  attempt  to 
adapt  them  to  representation,  contain  much  poetry  of  the  highest 
order.  There|  are  also,  Coleridge’s  “  Hemorse”  and  Neale’s 
**  Mustapha,”  productions  richly  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  our 
early  writers,  and  for  this  very  reason  not  likely  to  succeed  as 
acted  plays.  But  the  sliglit  eonstniction  and  diffuse  style  of 
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modern  poetry,  are  uiicong^enial  with  tlie  severe  laws  of  dramatic 
writing.  A  ready  rhymer  mi^hl  strike  oft'  two  or  three  dozen 
cantos  of  cantering  narrative  in  the  time  that  it  would  occupy  to 
frame  a  tolerable  tragedy  ;  and  series  after  series  of  tales,  mij^ht 
be  i^ot  up  with  less  cx)>ense  of  patient  and  laborious  meditation. 
We  will  not  say  that  the  diftieulties  of  dramatic  poetry  supply 
the  sole  reason  why  it  has  been  so  rarely  attempted.  Probably 
it  is  felt,  that  an  unacted  play  is  of  all  productions  the  least  at¬ 
tractive  to  |;eneral  readers,  carrying  on  the  face  of  it  a  sort  of 
presumption  against  its  merits  ;  while  even  the  critic  is  too  apt 
to  judge  of  it  by  the  fallacious  and  injurious  test  of  theatric  pro¬ 
priety.  With  many  persons,  too,  dramatic  poetry  lies  under  a 
broad  stigma  arising  from  the  bad  company  it  has  so  long  kept, 
from  which  not  even  the  great  name  of  the  Author  of  Comus 
and  Sampson  Agonistes  is  sufticient  to  redeem  it.  Hut  we  will 
confess,  that  we  have  long  wished  to  have  one  of  the  noblest 
s|)ecies  of  literature  rescued  from  the  neglect  into  which,  owing 
to  these  circumstances,  it  has  so  long  fallen.  Deprecating  as 
we  do  the  Stage  with  all  its  inseparable  abominations,  on  the 
score  of  its  inHuence  upon  the  taste  as  well  as  the  morals  of  the 
people,  we  yet  regard  the  Drama  as  poetry  in  perhaps  its  most 
perfect  form  ;  and  for  this  reason  are  anxious  that,  ns  the  parties 
in  qui'stion,  the  Stage  and  Poetry,  have  Inn^n  so  long  virtually 
separated,  a  divorce  should  be  pronounced,  in  order  that  each 
may  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  its  separate  stat«‘,  without  the 
courtiers  of  the  Dramatic  i\lusc  being  confounded  with  the 
apologists  for  the  Theatre. 

The  difticulty  of  writing  a  good  tragedy, — of  the  extent  of 
which  dithculty  few  persons  who  have  not  made  the  trial  are 
com|)€tent  judges, — must  nevertheless  be  admitted  to  constitute 
one  reason  that  the  thing  has  not  been  more  frequently  at- 
temotefl  by  writers  who  have  succeeded  in  almost  every  other 
kind  of  poetry.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
for  instance,  could,  if  he  chose  to  take  the  requisite  pains,  frame 
a  very  amusing  comedy  ;  hut  we  doubt  whether  his  talents  are 
exactly  of  that  order  which  would  justify  his  venturing  on  the 
higher  walk  wc  are  alluding  to.  Lord  Byron  has  written  a 
btniutiful  }K>em  in  the  dramatic  form,  under  the  title  of  Manfred ; 
but  for  reasons  already  given  in  our  review  of  his  Lordship’s 
works,  wc  are  still  left  to  question  his  being  able  to  exert  the 
])lastic  powers  of  a  master  of  tho  drama*  Mr.  Southey’s  Ro¬ 
derick  the  Goth  is  confessedly  a  grand  conception,  but  whether 
even  Mr.  .Southey  could  write  a  tragedy,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
say.  It  will  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  we  would  affect 
to  rank  the  talents  of  Mr.  Milman  above  those  of  the  poets  we 
have  referred  to ;  but  certainly,  to  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
this  difticult  and  rarely  ttmlden  walk  of  poetry,  implies  the  pos- 
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•fssion  of  no  ordinary  simrc  of  ability, — cbietly,  |>orhapa,  a 
coinprclieiisiveness  of  mind  which  does  not  always  fall  to  the  lot 
of  more  vii^orous  genius,  and  a  power  of  conception  iiuich  hu- 
jterior  to  the  skill  displayed  in  the  execution  of  his  verse.  The 
present  poem  is  not  the  first  dramatic  nrodiictioii  for  which  the 
public  are  indebted  to  its  Author.  Hir.  Milinan’s  ‘‘  Fazio,” 
was  a  s))1endid  promise  of  future  excellence,  and,  as  a  play, 
<piite  ecpial  to  those  which  we  have  enumerated’  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  article.  Although  very  far  from  a  faultless 
production,  it  contains  passap^es  of  the  most  cx(|uisite  pathos, 
and  makes  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the  feeliiii^s.  This 
was  followed  by  a  narrative  poem  which  we  have  done  the 
Author  injustice  in  having  so  lon&^  deferred  to  notice,  but  which 
lias  not  been  in  general  considered  ns  likely  to  gain  popularity. 
The  better  chosen  subject  of  The  Full  of  Jerusalem,  not  less 
than  the  form  into  which  the  poem  is  cast,  will  recommend  it 
more  extensively  to  the  favourable  notice  it  so  well  deserves. 

The  subject  is  one  which  it  is  surprising  no  former  poet 
sboiild  have  pre>occupied,  and  the  illustration  of  which  it  is  in 
strict  consistency  witli  the  clerical  character  sustained  by  the 
present  Author,  to  make  the  chief  business  of  the  ])oem.  It  has 
ixM^n,  he  says,  his  object,  ^  to  shew  the  full  completion  of  pro- 
‘  pliecy  in  this  great  event.’ 

*  Nor  do  I  conceive,*  it  is  added,  *  that  the  public  mind  (should 
this  poem  merit  attention)  can  be  directed  to  so  striking  and  so  in- 
contcstiblc  an  evidence  of  the  Christian  faith  without  advantage. 
Tliosc  whom  duty  might  not  induce  to  compare  the  long  narrative  of 
Josephus  with  the  Scriptural  prediction  of  the  “  Abomination  of  Deso¬ 
lation,’*  may  be  tempted  by  the  embellishments  of  poetic  language, 
and  the  interest  of  a  dramatic  fable.* 

It  is  well  to  have  a  noble  object  in  view  in  the  lighter  exertions 
of  one’s  faculties :  it  is  well  that  all  oiir  pursuits  should  bear 
the  stamp  of  one  simple  purpose  that  shall  redeem  even  the  most 
trivial  from  insignificance.  It  is  this  which  sanctifies  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  poet ;  this  has  encircled  with  a  halo  of  moral 
grandeur  the  laureated  brow  of  the  Author  of  Paradise  Lost ; 
and  (he  absence  of  this  high  moral  aim,  or,  in  some  cases,  the 
Hagraiit  prostitution  of  transcendent  talent  to  an  internal  aim, 
lias  rellected  contemjit  or  degradation  on  too  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  oiir  literature.  Air.  Milman  is  apparently  aware  of  the 
fearful  responsibility  which  a  clergyman  more  peculiarly  lies 
under  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  his  leiiiure ;  and  as¬ 
suredly,  his  own  leisure  has  Ikk  ii  in  this  instance  as  honourably 
as  it  has  been  elegantly  employed.  The  drama  before  us,  it  is 
{►erhaps  needless  to  premise,  was  neither  written  with  a  view  to 
public  ropresentutiun,  ‘  nor  can  bo  adapted  to  it  without  being 
‘  entirely  remodelled  and  rewritten.’  \Vc  hive,  indeed,  had  a 
Voi.\lV.  N.S.  II 
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rcci'nl  instniice  of  a  clerj;yman  wriliug  cxjircssl)  for  llieUiealre 
ii)  wliicli  vvLsVy  all  that  \^e  can  say  is,  ilmt  \vc  sliouKl  probably 
SCO  reaNUii  Co  profor  liis  plays  to  his  sermons ;  but  from  llic  ilw- 
^^racefiil  incoii^^ruily  of  such  coiuluct,  Mr.  Milman  stands  most 
iHTfeclly  clear,  'riicre  is  nothin!^  in  his  poem  which  in  the 
feast  militates  u:;ainst  his  hein^  a  sound  divine  or  an  exemplary 


parish  minister:  we  hope  that  he  will  prove  himsell  both. 
'I'his  poem  is  not  divided  into  Acts,  but  is  supposed  to  c 
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prise  a  period  of  about  thirty-six  hours,  into  which  space  arc 
compressed,  hy  an  allowable  exercise  ol  the  poetical  license, 
events  which  occupied  a  much  louc^er  interval.  The  characters 
consist  of  the  Homan  Kniperor  and  his  council  of  chiefs  ;  Simon, 
the  Assassin,  and  John,  the  Tyrant,  the  leaders  of  the  two 
hostile  factions  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducces  ;  Kleazar,  the  Zea¬ 
lot ;  Amariah,  Son  of  John;  Abiram,  a  false  Prophet ;  Javan, 
a  C'hristian,  hy  birth  a  Jew  ;  ^liriam  and  Salone,  daughters  of 
Simon  ;  and  a  few  subordinate  personages.  It  opens  with  t 
conference  In'tween  Titus  ami  his  attendants,  in  which  the  order 
is  given  for  completing  that  very  night  the  circuit  of  the  wall, 
by  which  the  besieged  were  cut  olVfrom  all  possibility  of  esca|)e, 
Tfic  scene  is  then  changed  to  the  Fouittain  of  Siloo,  where 
IMiriam,  the  heroic  Christian  daughter  of  Simon,  is  expecting, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  her  lover  with  the  secret  supplies  by 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  famine,  she  ministers 
nourishment  to  her  father.  Javan  urges  her  to  flee :  she 
answers,  ‘  My  father  !* 

*  Juvan.  *  Miriam!  is  not  thy  father 

iOh,  that  such  flowers  should  bloom  on  such  a  stock  !) 

'he  curse  of  Israel  ?  even  his  common  name 
Simon  llic  Ass.issin  !  of  the  bloody  men 
That  hold  tiicir  iron  sway  within  yon  city, 

'I'lic  l)KH)dicst. 

*  Jifiriatn.  Oh  cease  !  I  pray  thee  cease  ! 

Javan  !  I  know  that  all  men  hale  my  fatlier; 

Javan  !  I  tear  tiiat  all  should  hate  my  father ; 

And  therefore,  Javan,  must  his  daughter’s  love, 

Her  dutiful,  her  deep,  her  fervent  love, 

Make  up  to  his  forlorn  and  desolate  heart 
The  forfeited  afl'ections  of  his  kind. 
ls*t  not  so  written  in  our  law  ?  And  He 
We  H  orship,  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law'. 

Then  let  men  rain  their  eurscs,  let  the  storm 
Of  human  hate  beat  on  his  rugged  trunk, 

T  will  cling  to  him,  starve,  die,  bear  the  scofl's 
Of  men  upon  my  scattered  bones,  with  him.’ 

‘  Jaw  Oil,  Miriam  !  what  a  fatal  art  hast  lliou 
t^f  winding  thouglit,  word,  act,  to  thy  sole  purpose; 

The  enamouring  one  even  now  too  much  enamoured ! 
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1  must  admire  thee  more  for  so  denying 
'I'han  I  liad  dared  if  thou  hadst  fondly  gruntcil. 

Thou  dost  devote  thyself  to  utterest  peril. 

And  me  to  deepest  anguish  ;  yet  even  now 
Thou  art  lovelier  to  lue  in  thy  cold  severity. 

Flying  me,  leaving  me  without  a  joy. 

Without  a  hone  on  earth,  without  thyself; 

Thou  art  lovelier  now  than  if  thy  yielding  soul 
Had  smiled  on  me  a  passionate  consent. 

(lo!  for  I  sec  thy  parting  homeward  look, 

(fO  in  thy  beauty!  like  a  setting  star. 

The  last  in  all  the  thick  and  moonless  heavens, 

O’er  the  lone  traveller  in  the  trackless  desert. 

Cio  1  if  this  dark  and  miserable  earth 
Do  jealously  refuse  us  place  for  meeting, 

There  is  a  heaven  for  those  who  trust  in  Christ. 

Farewell !— * 

The  interview  betwtHMi  the  two  sisters  which  follows,  serves 
to  bring  out  the  character  of  Salone,  in  whieli  the  infatuated 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Simon  are  finely  tempered  by  the  softer 
traits  of  womanly  feeling.  She  has  long  suspected  her  sister  of 
apostaey,  and  threatens  her  with  proclaiming  it,  hut  relents  from 
the  intlueiicc  of  atfection.  Simon  enters,  and  describes  to  his 
daughters,  very  unnecessarily,  and  not  very  naturally,  an  act  of 
atrocious  cruelty  of  which  he  had  just  been  guilty  in  snatching 
away  some  food  from  the  famishing  children  of  a  miserable 
mother.  When  ^liriam  is  left  alone,  she  vents  her  feelings  in 
the  following  beautiful  Hymn. 

*  Oh  Thou  !  thou  who  canst  melt  the  heart  of  stone, 

And  make  the  desert  of  the  cruel  breast 
A  paradise  of  soft  and  gentle  thoughts  ! 

Ah!  will  it  ever  be,  that  thou  wilt  visit 

'Fhe  darkness  of  my  father’s  soul  ?  Thou  knowest 

In  what  strong  bondage  Zeal  and  ancient  Faith, 

Passion  and  stubborn  Custom,  and  fierce  Pride, 

Hold  th’  heart  of  man.  Thou  knowest,  Merciful ! 

Thou  knowest  all  things,  and  dost  ever  turn 
Thine  eye  of  pity  on  our  guilty  nature. 

*  For  thou  wert  born  of  woman  !  thou  didst  come, 

Oh  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom. 

Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array ; 

And  not  by  thunders  strew ’d 
Was  thy  tempestuous  road; 

Not  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way. 

But  thee,  a  soil  and  naked  child. 

Thy  mother  undefiled. 

In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 
From  off’  her  virgin  breast. 

II  2 
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*  The  lieavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 
A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 

Nor  stoop'd  their  lamps  th*  enthroned  fires  on  high : 

A  single  silent  star 
Came  wandering  from  afar, 

Gliding  uncheck’d  and  calm  along  the  liquid  sky  ; 

The  Kastern  Sages  leading  on 
As  at  a  kingly  throne, 

To  lay  their  gold  and  odours  sweet 
Belorc  thy  infant  feet. 

*  The  Earth  and  Ocean  were  not  hush’d  to  hear 
Bright  harmony  from  every  starry  sphere ; 

Nor  at  thy  presence  brake  the  voice  of  song 
From  all  the  cherub  choirs, 

And  seraph’s  burning  lyres. 

Pour’d  thro’  the  host  of  heaven  the  charmed  clouds  along. 
One  angel  troop  the  strain  began. 

Of  all  the  race  of  man 
By  simple  shepherds  heard  alone. 

The  soft  Hosanna’s  tone. 

‘  And  when  thou  didst  depart,  no  car  of  flame 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  lambent  radiance  came ; 

Nor  visible  Angels  mourn’d  with  drooping  plumes: 

Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high 
From  fatal  Calvary 

With  all  thine  own  redeem’d  outhursting  from  their  tombs. 
For  thou  didst  bear  away  from  earth 
But  one  of  human  birth. 

The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be 
In  Paradise  with  thee. 

*  Nor  o’er  thy  cross  the  clouds  of  vengeance  brake  ; 

A  little  while  the  conscious  earth  did  shake 

At  that  foul  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done  ; 

A  few  dim  hours  of  day 
The  world  in  darkness  fay  ; 

'i'hen  bask’d  in  bright  repose  beneath  the  cloudlets  tun  : 
While  thou  didst  sleep  beneath  the  tomb. 

Consenting  to  thy  doom  ; 

Ere  yet  the  white-robed  Angel  shone 
Upon  the  sealed  stone. 

*  And  when  thou  didst  arise,  thou  didst  not  stand 
With  Devastation  in  thy  red  right  hand. 

Plaguing  the  guilty  city’s  murtherous  crew; 

But  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 
Thy  mother’s  coming  feet, 

And  bear  the  words  of  peace  unto  tlic  faithful  few. 

Then  calmly,  slowly  didst  thou  rise 
Into  Uiy  native  skies, 

Thy  human  form  dissolved  on  high 
In  its  own  radiancy.’ 
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The  next  scene  is  tlie  house  of  Simon  at  day-break.  Simon 
alone  is  discoursini;  with  himself  on  the  mysterious  delay  of  the 
supernaturul  interposition  which  he  still  exiHH.'ts  for  the  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  biNie^ed  city,  when  he  is  joined  by  John,  Eleazar, 
the  lli^h  IViest,  und  Amariah.  A  violent  altercation  takes 
place  between  the  rival  chiefs,  which  is  ullayetl  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Hi^h  Priest,  just  as  *  the  Cientile  horir  demands  a  parley. 
The  scene  changes  to  the  Walls  of  the  City.  The  pacilic  otfers 
of  Titus  are  for  the  last  time  scornfully  rejectecl  by  the  infatuated 
Jews;  and  a  javelin  from  the  hand  of  Amariah,  aimed  at  Joseph, 
is  ^iven  as  their  reply  to  the  Jew's  address  to  his  countrymen. 
Kroin  the  conversation  of  the  two  sisters  in  the  eiisuinp^  scene, 
we  gather  that  the  attack  has  re-commenced,  and  that  the  be- 
sieirers  have  made  a  sortie.  In  the  eveniiu^,  the  assembletl 
chiefs,  discomtited,  and  enraged  at  what  they  deem  the  cow¬ 
ardice  of  their  troops,  vent  in  mutual  reproaches  the  bitterness 
of  their  feelint^s.  Simon  rehearses  the  crimes  of  the  licentioua 
Saddiicee,  whom  he  tlenounccs  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  their  ca¬ 
lamities.  John's  reply  to  the  ‘  lyin^  and  injurious  Fharisee,'  is 
in  the  true  spirit  of  intidel  bravado. 

‘  Oh  !  impotent  and  miserable  argucr ! 

Will  he  that  values  not  the  stake  as  boldly 
Confront  the  peril  as  the  man  that  feels 
11  is  all  upon  the  hazard?  Men  of  Galilee, 

The  cup  of  life  hath  sparkled  to  our  lips, 

And  we  have  drain'd  its  tide  of  love  and  joy, 

'fill  our  veins  almost  burst  with  o’erwrought  rapture. 

And  well  we  know,  that  generous  cup,  once  dash’d, 

Shall  never  mantle  more  to  the  cold  lips 

Of  the  earth-bound  dead.  And  therefore  do  we  fight 

For  life  as  for  a  mistress,  that  being  lost. 

Is  lost  for  ever.  To  be  what  we  arc, 

Is  all  we  hope  or  pray  for  ;  think  ye,  then, 

'Fhat  we  shall  tamely  yield  the  contest  up, 

And  calmly  acquiesce  in  our  extinction  ? 

We  know  that  there  stands  yawning  at  our  feet 
The  gulf,  where  dark  Annihilation  dwells 
VV^ith  Solitude,  her  sister  ;  and  we  lix 
Our  stedfast  footing  on  the  perilous  verge. 

And  grapple  to  the  last  with  the  tierce  foe 

'fhat  sccKS  to  plunge  us  down ;  and  where’s  the  strength 

That  can  subdue  despair? — For  the  other  charge. 

We  look  not,  Simon,  to  the  sky,  nor  pray 
For  sightless  and  impalpable  messengers 
'I'o  spare  us  the  proud  peril  of  the  war. 

Ourselves  are  our  own  Angels !  we  implore  not 
Or  supernatural  or  spiritum  aid ; 

We  have  our  own  good  arms,  that  God  hath  given  us. 

And  valiant  hearts  to  wield  those  mighty  arms.* 
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Tbeir  ntrile  in  ai^ain  su^|>eiuiocl  l»y  the  toice  of  the 
Priest,  vrlio  iiniioiiticc*!i  that  on  tlint  very  morning  he  hud  over¬ 
heard  ^itli  horror  a  prayer  |>runounciHt  in  the  sanctuary  to  the 
Crucified  Man  of  Na^LurtHh,  and  demands  the  uiiknov%n  victim. 
SaloiH*  ta  on  the  point  of  betraying  her  sister,  when  Ahiratn,  the 
fahie  prophet,  breaks  in,  and  announces  it  to  he  the  will  of  l-leuven, 
that,  ill  orcU‘r  to  terminate  all  civil  discord,  Amariuh,  the  son  of 
•Min,  shouhl  immediately  marry  Saluiie,  the  tlaiii^hter  of  tlie 
Pharisee.  'I'he  chiefs  bow  to  the  decision.  Mr.  Milman  juv- 
tiHes  tlie  intrutiuciion  of  this  incident  at  such  ii  crisis,  by  the 
IHvimMlecUratiou,  that  up  to  the  very  last  day  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  there  should  be  marrying  and  ^ivini^  in  marriafl;^*. 
IVrhafH  it  is  not  more  dithcult  to  reconcile  one’s  mind  to  the 
probability  of  a  marriage  lieing  consummated  under  such  cir- 
cumataiK'es,  than  to  believe  many  of  the  recorded  instafices  of 
the  marvellous  infatnatioii  exhibited  by  these  devoted  heirs  of  an 
invoketl,  inctTable  venj^eance.  The  poetical  use  which  is  made 
of  it  in  the  sequel,  will  at  all  events  excuse  to  the  remder  its  in- 
troilurtion.  ’l*lie  s|>eech  of  John  on  the  occasion  is  meant  to  lie 
characteristic,  but  it  is  rather  too  violently  so,  consitlerin^  that 
it  was  uttered  in  the  very  face  of  Famine.  Simon’s  exhibits  all 
the  credulity  of  fanaticism. 

‘  John,  Now  if  there  be  enougit  of  generous  foot!, 

A  cup  of  wine  in  all  the  wasted  city, 

We’ll  have  a  jocund  revel. 

‘  Simon.  Prophet  Abiram, 

1  have  a  question  for  thy  secret  ear. 

'ftiou  inani  whose  eyes  are  purged  from  earthly  film, 

Scest  thou  no  further  down  the  tide  of  time  ? 

Beyond  this  bridal,  nothing? — Answer  me! 

I'or  it  should  seem  this  designated  union 
Of  two  so  noble,  this  conspiring  blood 
Of  Israel’s  chiefs,  (>ortend8  some  glorious  fruit 
I'o  ri{>en  in  tbo  deep  futurity. 

*  .tbir.  Simon,  what  meanest  thou  ? 

‘  Sim.  'I'he  Hope  of  Israel ! 

Shail  it  not  dawn  from  darkness?  Oh  !  begot 
In  Judah’s  hour  of  peril,  and  conceived 
In  her  extreme  of  agony,  what  birth 
So  meet  and  fitting  for  tlie  great  Discomfiter  ? 

‘  Abir,  A  light  falls  on  me. 

‘  Sim.  Projmet !  what  shall  dye 
fhe  robe  of  purple  with  so  bright  a  grain 
As  Homan  blood  ?  Before  our  gates  are  met 
Tlie  lords  of  empire,  and  our  walls  may  laugli 
fheir  siege  to  scorn,  even  till  the  Branch  be  grown 
1'hat’s  not  vet  planted — Yea,  the  wrested  sceptre 
Of  earth,  the  sole  dominion— Back,  Abiram, 

To  ihy  prophetic  cave — kneel,  fast,  pray,  weep; 
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And  thou  shall  bloas  us  with  far  nobler  tidingts 
And  we  will  List  thy  feet,  thou  Harbinger 
Of  Judah's  glory. — Now  lead  on  the  Bridal.' 

Another  interview  takes  place  lR*tween  Miriam  and  Javan, 
and  the  dialogue  is  relieved  by  some  stanzas  in  which  Javan 
a|»  )''tro|>hizes  the  guilty  city.  The  scene  then  changes  to  the 
>tnMMs  of  Jerusalem  ;it  night.  Jews  are  ropri^aented  as  meeting 
in  the  utm(»st  consternation  at  the  supernatural  prodigies  which 
they  severally  describe  as  having  occurreti.  In  the  midst  of 
these  fearful  relations,  the  bridal  song  of  Amariah  and  9alone 
is  heard  at  a  distance,  the  chorus  of  which  is  introduced  at  in¬ 
tervals,  while  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  I lananiah,  denouncing  woe 
on  the  fated  city,  heiglitens  the  terrible  contrast.  Here  again,  a 
highly  poetical  etT’ect  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  palpal>le  but 
allowable  deviation  from  strict  probability.  All  at  length  is 
hushed  in  sleep  ;  IMiriam  alone  wakes  to  weep  over  the  city  that 
is  to  know  no  tomorrow,  and  her  solilocpiy,  which  is  interrupted 
hy  the  shouts  of  the  Roman  army  at  their  onset,  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  ensuing  scene,  in  which  a  chorus  of  Jews  witli  Si¬ 
mon  himself,  are  seen  rushing  to  the  Temple,  resolved  to  save  it 
or  jHTish  within  its  hallowed  precincts.  Again  Miriam  is  intro¬ 
duced,  holding  conversation  with  an  old  man  who  has  overheard 
her  name  the  Crucified  One  :  conscience-stricken,  the  hoary  in¬ 
fidel  owns  his  reluctant  belief  in  the  Christ  as  now  appearing 
girt  with  vengeance,  hut  dies  in  obstinate  impenitence,  ihcrc  is 
a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  pro))riety  in  this  incident.  81ie  then 
riu»els  with  her  sister,  Salone,  wlio  has  received  tier  deatb-wouml 
from  her  husband,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  bands  of  the 
Komans.  Her  delirious  upbraidings  of  the  Christian  Aliriam, 
to  whose  envy  she  madly  attributes  her  being  robU'd  of  Amariah, 
are  very  natural  and  aff^ting.  Saloiie  expires,  and  Miriam  is 
home  off  by  a  soldier.  Simon  then  appears  before  Uie  front  of 
ttie'IVrnple,  still  incredulous  of  its  fate,  aod  insanely  clinging  to 
tlie  linpe  that  a  miraculous  deliverance  is  at  hand  ;  and  when 
hound  by  the  Roman  soldiers  at  the  command  of  Titus,  he  an¬ 
swers  their  taunts,  on  their  telling  him  to  burst  his  fetters,  with 

*  Fool,  'tis  not  yet  the  hour.* 

At  length,  the  shrieks  of  those  who  perish  in  the  Aames  that 
are  destroying  the  Temple,  leave  him  no  longer  8CO|ie  lor  doubt¬ 
ing  ;  and  us  tie  is  led  off,  he  exclaims  : 

‘  A  moment,  Romant. 

Is’t  then  thy  will.  Almighty  Lord  of  Israel, 
riiat  this  thy  Temple  be  a  heap  of  ashes  ? 

U't  then  thy  will,  that  I,  thy  chosen  Captain, 

Fut  on  the  raiment  of  captivity  ? 
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By  Abraliaiii,  our  father!  by  the  Twelve, 

Tne  Butriarcl)  sunt  of  Jacob  !  by  the  l^aw, 

In  tliunder  spoken !  by  tlie  untouchM  Ark  ! 

By  David  and  the  Anointed  race  of  Kings ! 

By  great  Elias,  and  the  git\ed  Prophets  I 
1  here  demand  a  sign. 

•Tit  there — I  see  it 
The  fire  that  rends  the  Veil ! 

We  arc  then  of  thee 

Al)andon*d — not  abandon’d  of  ourselves. 

Heap  woes  upon  us,  scatter  us  abroad. 

Earth's  scorn  and  hitting  ^  to  the  race  of  men 
A  loath  tome  proverb ;  spurn  M  by  every  foot. 

And  cursM  by  every  tongue;  our  heritage 
And  birthright  bondage  ;  and  our  very  brows 
Bearing,  like  Cain's,  the  outcast  mark  of  hate : 

Israel  will  still  be  Israel,  still  will  boast 
Her  fallen  temple,  her  departed  glory  ; 

And,  wrapt  in  conscious  righteousness,  defy 
Earth's  utmost  hate,  and  answer  scorn  with  scorn.' 

With  this  s|HH?ch  the  drama  ought  perhaps  to  have  closed,  but 
for  the  llyinn  which  is  assigned  to  Javan,  wrho  re-appears  with 
Miriam  in  the  concluding  scene,  lie,  it  seems,  was  the  soldier 
wrho  bore  her  oH*;  and  he  has  now  brought  her  to  the  Foiintaiii 
of  Siloc,  where  he  discovers  himself.  From  that  emieared  spot, 
they  witness  the  conflagration  of  the  Temple  ;  and  a  transition  is 
very  naturally  made  to  the  destruction  of  the  more  glorious  'I'cm- 
plcof  the  I’niverse. 

*  Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury. 

Oh  Earth !  shall  that  lost  coming  burst  on  thee. 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

When  all  the  cherub-throning  clouds  shall  shine. 

Irradiate  w'ith  his  bright  advancing  sign  : 

When  that  Great  Husbandman  shall  wave  his  fan, 
Sweeping,  like  chaiF,  thy  wealth  and  pomp  away : 

Still  to  the  noontide  of  that  nightless  day, 

Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintain. 

Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street. 

The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meet, 

And  marriage  feasts  begin  their  jocund  strain ; 

Still  to  the  )>ouring  out  the  Cup  of  Woe ; 

Till  Earth,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  and  fro, 

.\iul  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet. 

And  Heaven  his  presence  own,  all  red  with  furnace  heat. 

The  liundred'gated  Cities  then. 

The  'fowers  and  Temples,  nam'd  of  men 
Eternal,  and  the  Thrones  of  Kings  ; 

The  gilded  Summer  Palaces, 

The  courtly  bowers  of  love  and  case 
here  still  the  Bird  of  I'lcasure  sings  ; 
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AsIj  ye  the  destiny  of  them  ? 

(>o  gaze  on  fallen  Jerusalem.  >’ 

Yen,  mightier  names  arc  in  the  fatal  roll*; 

’Gainst  earth  and  heaven  Goil'a staadanl  is  unfurlMt  ! 

The  skies  are  sliriveird  like  a  burning  scroll. 

And  the  vast  common  doom  cnsepulchrcs  the  world. 

*  Oh  !  who  shall  then  survive  ? 

'  Oh !  who  shall  stand  and  live  i 
When  all  that  hath  been,  is  no  more  : 

When  for  the  round  earth  hung  in  air, 

With  all  its  constellations  fair 
In  the  sky’s  azure  canopy  ; 

When  for  the  breathing  Earth,  and  sparkling  Sea, 

Is  but  a  hery  deluge  without  shore,  * 

Heaving  along  the  abyss  profound  and  dark, 

A  hcry  deluge,  and  without  an  Ark. 

*  Lord  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  alone 
On  thy  eternal  fiery-wheeled  throne. 

That  in  its  high  meridian  noon 
Needs  not  the  perished  sun  nor  moon : 

When  thou  art  there  in  thy  presiding  state, 

Wide-sceptred  Monarch  o’er  the  realm  of  doom : 

When  from  the  sea-depths,  from  earth's  darkest  wotnU, 

The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  thee  wait : 

And  when  the  tribes  wickedness  are  strewn 
Like  forest  leaves  in  the  autumn  of  thine  ire  : 

Faithful  and  True  !  thou  still  wilt  save  thine  own !  ‘ 

The  Saints  shall  dwell  within  th’  unharming  fire. 

Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  every  palni. 

Even  safe  as  we,  by  this  stHl  fountain  side. 

So  shall  the  Church,  thy  bright  and  mptic  Bride, 

Sit  on  the  stormy  gulf  a  halcyon  bird  of  calm. 

Yes,  ’mid  yon  angry  and  destroying  sighs, 

O’er  us  the  rainbow  of  thy  mercy  shines,  ^ 

We  hail,  we  bless  the  covenant  of  its  beam. 

Almighty  to  avenge,  Ahnightiest  to  redeem.’ 

Ahiinclaiit  nonsense  has  been  uttered,  in, echo  of  Dr,  John¬ 
son’s  8U|»erficial  condemnation  of  devotional  poetry  :  as  if  the 
higliost  topics  were  not  the  best  adapted  to  the  highest  style  of 
Uiigiiagc;  as  if,  too,  the  language  which  the  Divine  Spirit  has 
condescended  to  employ  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  volume 
of  Inspiration,  was  not  the  language  of  poetry!  It  is  not  tlie 
fault  of  the  subject,  that  excellence  in  lyrical  productions  of  a 
sirred  character  lias  been  so  rarely  attained.  Mr.  Milman^s 
tilciits  are,  assuredly,  of  no  inferior  order,  but  they  appear  to 
the  greatest  advantage  when  employed  on  these  sublimest  of  all 
themes. 

The  dramatic  merit  of  the  poem  is  very  considerable.  The 
character  of  Simon  is  strongly  conceived,  and  ably  dcvclojied, 
VoL.  XIV.  N.S.  1 
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•ncl  on  him  the  eye  re*is  as  the  centre  6{^urc  of  the  groupe.  The 
Auihor,  ue  suspect,  designed  that  Miriam  should  engross  the 
i*hi»*t  place  in  the  reader’s  interest  as  the  heroine  of  the  talc; 
but  that  of  her  father  stands  out  in  the  bohli'st  relief,  and  \fe 
think  that,  had  jt  been  made  still  more  prominent,  had  a  largi^ 
portion  of  the  drama  been  assigneti  to  him  as  the  cliief  historic 
personage,  it  would  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  our  Author’s 
jiidgeimot.  Miss  Huillie  would,  we  make  no  doubt,  have 
succeeded  by  this  means  in  considerably  heightening  liie  dra 
inatic  effect  of  the  poem,  while  its  tragic  interest  might  very  ad 
vantiigeously  have  bwn  deepened  by  bringing  more  distinctly  be* 
fore  tlie  reader,  the  horrors  of  the  siege.  But  Mr.  Milioan  liai 
apparently  aimed  at  exciting  in  the  mind  emotions  ot  a  more 
traii<|uiliy  pensive,  and  perhaps  more  elevatcil  character;  con- 
siihiiig  ill  this  clioice,  not  more  his  taste  than  the  fom|HJteni 
range  of  his  own  |>cciiiiur  powers.  Of  those  |K)weiS|  U  is  un^ 
necessary  to  add,  we  think  very  highly  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  (he  extracts  we  have  given  from  the  poem  now  uniier  cun 
sideration,  will  Ic^il  uitr  readers  udecpuilely  to  appreciate  them 
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Art.  VII 1.  Exhortation  loan  Earlif  Attendance  upon,  and  Btconnuf^ 
Behaviour  in,  Beli^iouf  Aitemhiies,  By  J.  Itenal^,  Author*  of  the 
**  Sick  Man’s  /\M>i»tant.”  8vo.  pp.  2^.  Price  U.  Kettering,  1819* 


^'^IllS  is  a  very  homely  and  familii^r,  hnt  exceedingly  welU 
meant  pastoral  exhortation,  pn  a  sul^cct  which  requires 
plainness  of  speech,  anil  which  is  hut  loo  often  overlooked.  The 
jMiints  recommended  Ip  the  reader  us  the  matter  of  self  inquiry, 
nre  -altcndiiig  public  worship  in  gooil  time;  entering  tlie  house 
of  (iiul  with  seriousness,  and  as  silently  as  possible  ;  pro|>ercon* 
tlucl  during  the  lime  of  prayer;  taking  liced  how  we  hear;  and 
hfcoming  deportuient  at  the  close  of  worship.  We  should 
imagine  that  this  address,  if  printed  in  a  cheaper  form,  ipigl^ 
hr*  circulated  with  advantage  amon^  many  Dissenting  congre* 
g.HtUnis  m  the  country. 
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Art.  IX.  Villaf^  Sermons  f  or  Short  and  Ploin  Discourses,  fdr  the* 
LVe  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Religious  Societies.  By  George 
Burlier.  Vol.  Vill.  containing  Ten  Sermons;  to  which  are  addt^. 
One  Hundred  Collects,  or  Short  Prayers,  adapted  to  the  whole  Set 
of  Discourses;  with  some  Gcnend  Prayers  for  Families,  Schools,. 
^'C.  Piino.  pp.  192.  London.  iS20. 

n'^1118  volume  is  designed  to  complete  the  aeries  of  highly 
^  acceptable  and  useful  village  aermons  for  which  the  public 
are  iiidebteil  to  the  venerable  Author*  It  contains  Sermons  91 
to  100,  which  are  on  the  following  aubjecta :  *  The  Happy  Ue- 
‘  lievcr Luke  i.  45.  ‘  The  Doctrine  of  Providence  practically 

‘  improvetl  :*  Luke  xii.  7.  ‘  Wiailom,  Righteoiisneaa,  Sanctifi* 

*  cation,  and  Redemption,  derived  from  Chriat.*  1  Cor.  i.  30, 

*  Samaon'a  KiildleP  Judges  xiv.  14.  *  The  profitable  Jour* 

*  ncy  Numbers  x.  29.  ‘  The  Water  and  the  Blood  :*  I  John 

v.  6.  ‘  Jesus  Christ,  tlie  object  of  Faith,  of  Love,  and  of  .foy  i* 

1  IVter  i.  8.  ‘  Sin  odious  to  Ood  ;*  Jerem.  xliv.  4*  ‘  Gml  in- 
‘  comprehensible Job  \i.  7.  ‘The  Great  Harvest;’  Matt, 
xiii.  39. — Of  (he  general  style  and  merit  of  these  sermons,  it  it 
auperlluous  for  us  to  pronounce  any  opinion,  after  they  have  ao 
exti'usively  recommended  themselves,  both  to  clergymen  witliiu 
the  Establislimrnt,  and  lay^tenchers  not  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  some  of  the  very  best  adapted  in  all  rea|)ecta,  but 
especiuliy  in  point  of  plaiiinoaa,  to  the  minds  of  a  village 
preacher's  audience.  Their  fitness  for  this  purpose  is  not  a 
matter  fur  critical  decision  :  it  can  be  ascertain^  only  upon  trial 
by  the  reader.  And  no  one  who  has  not  made  the  trial,  can,  we 
will  venture  to  aay,  he  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  accom¬ 
modating  the  phraseology  of  religious  addresses  to  the  feelingf 
aiul  capacities  of  the  lower  classes,  so  that  it  shall  lay  bold  of 
their  attention,  or,  ns  Dr.  Chalmers  would  say,  effect  a  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  truth  into  their  minds.  Admiraldy  simple  as  these 
discourses  are,  and  free,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  theological 
technicalities  which  are  so  frequently  to  be  heard  from  Dissent¬ 
ing  pulpits,  but  to  which  we  should  always  prefer  a  flight  in  the 
original  Greek,  as  equally  conducive  to  edification, — still,  even 
in  reading  many  passages  of  these  aloud,  there  will  occur  ex¬ 
pressions  which,  in  addressing  many  congregations,  the  reader 
will  feel  it  advisoable  to  simplify,  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
tdet  to  the  comprehension  of  cliildren  and  servants.  To  be 
•imple  and  intelligible  is  the  first  thing ;  it  is  not,  however, 
^•ery  thing.  Some  preachers  have  been  for  rejecting  the  most 
^^ntial  doctrines  ol  the  Gospel  from  their  sermons,  because,  as 
they  imagine,  those  subjects  ito  not  comport  with  the  requisite 
pUiniiess  of  practical  preaching.  We  necfl  not  inform  our 
readers,  that  tiris  cold,  negative  simplicity,  wiih  its  inseparable 
Hualiiies,  baldness  of  style,  and  flatnesa  of  manner,  is  not  the  sim¬ 
plicity  whicli  these  Sermons  display.  They  are  rkbly  unbued 
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fioctrinil  (ruth  a8  connected  with  the  wants  and  feelini^s  of. 
the  heart,  or  what  is  temiw!  ex|>erience;  while  there  is  so  much 
judgement  dts)dayed  in  the  exhibition  of  Scripture  doctrines,  that 
iiiimbeni  of  clerical  functionaries  who  shudder  at  Calvinisio, 
have,  we  believe,  availed  themselves  of  the  Author’s  neat  and  I 
)>oriable  voluir.es  for  their  Sunday’s  duty,  with  entire  satislactiun.  | 
And/ as  Sermons,  they  arc  also  interesting,  Tliis  is  a  great  1 
matter,  especially  in  addresses  which  are  tobe  read  under  all  the 
disadvantages  nttendiint  upon  reading  the  composition  of 
another;  disadvantages  which  constitute  the  material  difterence  . 
between  sjcaking  and  reading  a  speech,— preaching  and  reading 
a  sermon.  It  must  not  he  concealed  tliat  there  is  a  great  d«‘al 
of  what  is  termed  futr  ej'cellence  preaching,  preaching  without 
notes,  which  is  vrry  far  from  interesting :  it  is  orthodox, 
ncademicid,  logical,  but  dry  ;  or  it  is  dry  and  vapid,  without’ 
being  either  logieal,  aeademical,  or  characteristically  ortfiodox. 

Kohert  Robinson  used  to  say,  that  (he  old  women  ot  his  con¬ 
gregation  taught  him  how  (o'  preach,  hy  the  ipiestions  they 
Would  put  to  him  in  their  cottages.  We  believe  (liat  il  is  in  the 
cofinge,  rather  xUww  in  the  academy,  that  tlie  art  of  pfeaeliing 
is  to  ho  studied.  Nottimt  an  uneducated  man  is  likely  to  be  uii 
that  nceouut  ibe  more  simple  or  the  more  interesting  preacher. 

far  from  it,  that  the  best  educated  are  often,  in  their  stjle  of 
address,  the  most  plain,  the  most  intelligihle.  There  is  a  dig-  * 
idfied  fninilinrity  of  manner  whirls  marks  the  well-breil  mind. 
Hut  although  the  inuterials  of  public  teaching  must  be  ohtaiiuMl 
hy  means  of  study,  the  best  mode  of  eflieienily  conveying 
instruction,  is  to  he  learned  only  hy  intercourse  witli  those  whom 
we  \vi>!i  to  benelit.  we  had  more  exeiiipl.vry  pasUus,  we 
vhoidd  have  more  ctTicient  preachers. 

Hut  we  are  iiivensibiy  straying  into  <liscussions  foreign  from 
onr  [)reseiit  purpose.  We  have  oidy  to  iuld,  with  regard  to  the 
OolliH  ts  which  form  about  a  third  of  (lie  present  volume,  that 
they  may  he  serviceable  as  spe<*imens  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
seems  alw  ays  desirable  to  advert,  in  the  coTiclinliiig  pi  aver,  to  the 
kubjcci  and  leading  ideas  of  the  pree«‘ding  tliscoursc  ;  ami  wo 
rt*i*ominenci  their  adoption  to  (hose  persons  whose  long  con¬ 
tinued  habits  of  lulhering  to  a  foim  of  prayer,  lemhu's  such 
as»*is(nnce  indispeiiMiLle.  Hut  the  term  Colleot,  which  seems  to 
point  out  tor  what  class  (Iie>  are  pi imarily  designed,  may  per- 
hups  suggest  a  disadvantageous  c(»mp.;rison.  Hraving  and 
writing  pravers,  are  proei  of  ihonglit  sllll  more  dissimilar 
th.iu  pieaehitig  and  writing  seri\!ons  ;  and  this  may  he  (he 
reason  why,  as  we  think,  the  Author’s  Sermons  are  snpeiior  to 
his  (\»lbcts.  >|r.  Huriler  is  not,  w«;  apprehend,  much  in  the 
halm  o(  Writing  privets.  .\ml  rulher  than  hear  recited  tho  most 
linisbed  composition,  who  woiihl  not  In  ar  a  good  man,  uithoiigh 
ill  hut  inditlerent  languige,  prav^ 
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I  Art.  X.  ^  Lrtter  fo  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterli^  Eevie^,  By  WillUm 
PariK'li»  Esq.  M.  P.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  {>p.  32.  Dublin.  1820. 

IT  is  iu>l  our  province  to  interfere  hctwren  AiitliorH  and  tlieir 
Reviewers;  but  those  of  our  readers  who  felt  uny  interest 
exciteil  by  the  extracts  we  g:avc  from  tlic  tnle  of  IVlauriee  and 
Rcr^hetta  in  mir  Number  for  September  last,  will  thank  us  for 
recommending  to  their  attention  the  additional  information  re* 
Utive  to  the  aOhirs  of  IrelatMl,  containcil  in  this  Letter  of  ita 
subsequently  avowed  Author.  At  the  time  we  read  and  foimcd 
our  judgement  of  the  work^  wc  had  obtained  no  information  of 
its  Author,  and  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  {uiHsiiiK 
sentence  upon  its  merits,  without  that  due  regard  to  the  Author's 
party  and  private  sentiments,  secret  history,  and  trade  con¬ 
nexions,  which  the  modern  |^icy  of  reviewing  dictates.  It  it 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have  had  to  lament  the  InimbW 
and  retired  station  which  wc  occupy,  on  account  of  its  prccluH* 
our  being  aware  of  half  the  private  reasons  which,  on  an 
Author's  e/i/rc,  sliould  regulate  the  manner  of  our  receiving 
him.  Wc  tiad  no  suspicion,  for  instance,  till  we  saw  the  article 
Qii  Maurice  and  Hcrghctta  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  what  m 
mistake  we  had  made  in  bestowing  that  commendation  on  the 
anonymous  pt^rl'ormance,  which,  phma  /acie,  it  seemed  to  df 
serve.  Its  Autlior  belongs  to  the  Parliamentary  party  termed 
the  Opposition,  and  it  is  well  known  that  nil  tho  talent  of  the 
country  is  engrossed  by  the  other  side,  the  Masters  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  and  its  Editor!  How  could  Mr.  Parnell  think 
of  writing  a  tale  about  Ireland,  without  dedicating  it  to  Lord 
Oastlereagh  ? 

.\s  to  what  Ue  says  of  the  article  in  which  his  work  was 
despatelied,  tlial  it  was  ‘  written  with  some  inisrepresruitation, 

‘  some  viriilence,  and  a  little  vulgarity;*  it  may  be  so.  And  it 
may  he  true  that,  as  he  says,  *  the  Quarterly  Review  has  tho 
*  iutert'sls  of  political  party  more  at  heart  than  those  of  liter- 
*  ature.*  W'e  will  not  dispute  either  assertion.  Unt  when  he 
adds  his  opinion,  that  ‘  if  the  Eilitor  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
*  would  carefully  free  its  pages  fruin  these  faults,  it  would  Le  a, 
*  )>uUication  creditable  to  the  age,*  we  must  tell  him,  that  he 
does  not  iitHlerstaiul  these  matters,  or  he  would  never  have  put 
Mich  an  if.  The  Editor  has  no  more  power  to  keep  that 
Journal  free  from  such  faults,  tlian  we  have  inclination  to  be* 
guilty  of  them. 


(  lOi  ) 

A«t.  XI.  SELF.CT  LITERAUY  INFORMATION 


Gent^rmrn  anti  PMiihert  nho  have  tcorks  in  t' e  prfsx^  xdU  ofM^ 
the  Conductors  of  the  Kci.fchc  IUview,  by  sending  in/ormatioB 
fjoxtjufidJ  of’lht  tuhject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  xvorkt ; 
tchicfi  they  nwy  dqtend  ujum  being  communicatca  to  the  public^  if  con- 
Mistent  u'ilh  its  pintu 


Tf»  thr  «»f  tb#*  T.ifr, 

WritinK**  nii«t  Hriiui^NtH  C'onMc\i«»n^  •it 
the  Jiihti  OuMi,  h.  I>.  •«Hiuiin»e 

P^Mii  of  Chmrh.  nml  \  W#*  Cti:in> 

etl^or  *»♦  O'cRxtl;  nho  No« 

ttrr«  of  thr  Itnilinir  rvtnu  o(  In'*  tini«s, 
of  tlir  •t^ff  ttf  iin*l  pnr- 

t’m,  at  «l  of  thr  c«  of  h  < 

CootrmiiorArr*,  Itr.  Hr  th«*  Ret. 
WilUoni  Omir,  IVrth.  To  hnixl* 

V  priiittil  in  oit«*  with 

•  fine  Portrait  «f  Pr. 

MmPly  wit!  hr  Outline*  of 

Mnlwifertt  •<«  %•  K»p  112  *it»  prinnplt  n  rnd 

pfAriirr.  Pv  J*  T*  M.  D. 

P.  t.  S.  5cc. 

In  thr  prr«*,  T'rmnrtuliir ;  a  Perm  : 
Towhirh  H  •d«fr<l.  The  P.iMt-r. 

.  InP  I**  pfr**,  Thr  Coii'iiii  ution ,  Oulrri 
»ih)  n;«nplinr  of  n  ^^•w  'I  r**tan>rijt 
Cbnri'li.  hy  John  (*h.tinhrrlaiii,  Mit« 
•toniiit  hi  liohn. 

Ill  tl.r  pn->*,  lli'fo  yof  Tntoirranrr; 
with  oh^<  r tat on  lt*r  unrrnsnnablr- 
nr**  ami  iniitMi^*  of  Ptro-rntlon,  ami 

the  if|iiity  MhI  w'i^iImh  of  unrrMric* 
#*il  rrli^HMi*.  I.  l*«Tty.  l!y  Tho*.  Clarkr. 

riunr%  Ti*q.  will  km'Ii  poh- 
li*h,  nil  \rroont  ot  »T*»iir  in  Noininn«'y, 
chirdt  •  *tir.a»in;r  It*  nrrhitrrtiiiiil 

antifio-t'rs,  m  two  mval  urtaro  rohinit*'^ 
illoairntrrl  hv  nnirrroii*  riijjrarinjf*. 

Mr,  C.  MUI*,  author  of  thr  Hi*tor\’  <‘f 
Ihr  C’r«*aHr»,  ha*  in  thi'  prr**,  IVatH* 
In  r»iropr  dining  thr  Pootifu  aU'  of  Ia*o 
tlir  Ttiith. 

Pnner  Ilnarr,  K*q.  i*  printing,  in  a 
nw*Po  tolnror,  Mrtnoira  of  Crantil'e 
.siuirp,  F»q. ;  with  itb*rrvation*  on  Mr. 
S  aip*«  Itihliral  Ciitu'ininx.  By  the 
bi-ht'p  of  St.  liHtid. 

Mr.  Krat«,  author  of-  F.mlyinion,  ha* 
•  vi.!uft  ••  of  IVicmt  in  thr  pioa*. 

'I  lir  Kit,  II.  K.  P»»rni  y  will  pnblivti, 
in  tlir  riiwr*r  i-f  il»r  ‘•nininrr,  Ihiihonc 
Notii  r%  lu  rrfi'irnoi*  to  Fi  tli*‘rlnxhay.  in 
»o  iirtaeo  loliimr,  wall  t  n^TWViiig*  by 
Nton  r. 

Mirorwr*  of  thr  Rpr.  M.irk  Wilk*, 
latr  of  Norwich,  by  h.*  Dauehter,  is 
piiutirg  ilia  dnoilmino  vuluuie. 


Thr  Rrt.  F.  Il<Mlj;*pn  hnalnthr  prr*f, 
S.irit-d  Lriaun-,  a  cvlU*clion  of  povtns, 
ill  a  kinall  v(>ltiirr. 

Dr.  J.  ft.  S'nith  i<  prr^nrintr  n  worlc 
on  .Mrdirnl  Joriuptndrocr,  for  thr  dirriv. 
tion  of  coiini'el  aid  witur'o*r'i,  in  qui*** 
tiont  1h.1t  require  the  te»iiiLUDy  of 
ini'thr.il  pr.iotillonrrs. 

Mr  Jamr*  Satapr  »*  prepaiinp  a  nrw 
rdiiionof  thr  late  Dr.  1*o«liiiin*»  lli*‘ory 
of  'Faunton,  which  will  cimtain  all  tlia 
nihlitioos  made  hy  the  author,  a'ul  lie 
cootiiinitl  by  thr  editor  to  ibr  prcNCiit 
time. 

In  the  prra*, 

I.rttf r*  from  Mrs.  IVIany,  Widow  of 
Dirtor  Patrick  IMany,  to  Mr*.  Franre* 
lliiinilton,  fVom  the  year  nT9,  to  the 
year  HSS,  compriainf  many  iiopiiblistH 
cd  and  intrrtutinp  Anec*l*  tes  of  their 
latr  Mojr-ith  s  ami  the  Ko>al  Family. 
Now  first  printcil  from  the  original 
niainiaiTipt*.  Svo. 

The  History  of  the  Rrbellion  in  1745 
and  174d,  containing  thr  Causes  of  the 
PrrtrndcrN  IVfrai  »l  Cnl'«*lcn,  and  a 
variety  of  intercstinp  AiiccdoUa  hitlirrto 
unknown.  Py  Cl'cvalirr  Johndonr, 
Aid-ilc-Camp  to  Prince  F.dwarti  Charles 
Stewart,  and  I/>ril  Grorife  Murray* 
With  un  account  of  hi*  suti.o(‘quriit  Acl- 
vrnlnn's  in  Scotland,  F.iigland,  Huilaml, 
France,  Rii*sia,and  America.  The  ma- 
nuxcrtpt  of  I'tievahcr  .1ohn*tone  was 
originally  fle|K>sited  in  the  .S<*ots  Col- 
Irpc  at  Pari*. 

I.rfirrs  writirn  dming  a  Toor  throiifh 
Normandy,  Prittany,  amt  other  part.sof 
Fiance,  ni  I8ld;  iiicitifhng  local  and 
historical  descriptions,  vritli  remarks  on 
the  mauners  and  ch.iiact* t  of  the  pro- 
ph*,‘  Ity  Mr*.  Charle*  Slothard.  With 
iininrron*  cm:  ravines,  attn  drawings  by  ' 
Chaile^  SWitliard,  F.  S.  A. 

I/  ttcrs  wiitten  for  ttic  Tmt  and  not 
f«'r  I  lie  Pre<»s,  will  khoitly  ap|H  ar  in  p^ist 
bvu. 

I’n  parior  hw  the  pr»  ss,  Rr>yal  Coro* 
n.ation  Claims,  a  Couiic  i*oini.  Py  J. 
Uissi't,  K>q. 


ir 
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Abt.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISriElX 


AC  Kiev  LTV  RC. 

\  Report  made  to  lUe  Workintrton 
Acninihurol  Sx-u'ty.  Uy  the*  Hr«*ulent, 

J,  C.  Curwen,  M.P.  8vn,  5*.— 

w«»rk  cooiaiiifc  a  tiew  of  thv  present 
>tair  of  agriculture,  ami  of  tlie  ini- 
pnivetneiitA  tliat  have  taki  it  place  aiitcc 
Ute  last  report. 

SINE  ARTS. 

Ketsch's  Srrie*  of  Ou« lilies  totioelhe’i 
Trauedy  uf  Fau«t,  meravetl  from  the 
origiiuils»  by  lleiiiy  Mum-s.  Demy  4iu. 
U».  im|>erial  4io.  aiiK  proof  iiiipies- 
lions  ll.  la- — All  Aualviis  of  tlie  Tia* 
fieily  of  Faiot,  in  lliustration  of  the 
Dull. lies,  aud  pniit«d  uniform  with 
them,  may  be  had  separately.  6s,  Large 
pallet,  8h. 

A  History  of  the  several  lialinn 
Schoitls  <»f  Painting,  wiih  Dbservatioiis 
on  the  present  sUte  of  the  ArL  liy  .1.  T, 
Jamei,  M.A.  author  of  Travels  in  (ier- 
uiauy.  8vo.  9s.  tnl. 

The  Practice  of  ('rawing  and  Pnint- 
lof  laiiidscaiie,  from  nature,  in  water 
nlours  exempl.rntl  in  a  ser.e^  of  in* 
■trurlions,  c.^lculated  to  fnrilitHte  tl>e 
profress  of  the  learner  (  iiiditiling  the 
F.leiiu  111.4  of  Pers|*ective,  tin  ir  appliea* 
ti'Hi  III  Skctcliinu  frotn  Natiire,  ami  the 
Kvpianation  of  var.mi*  Pro<’e^se4  of 
Colourimr,  for  producing  frn>ii  the  Out¬ 
line  a  hnislietl  Picture ;  with  oliverva- 
t'ons  on  the  .'study  of  Niiture,  tiinl  vuri* 
•sit  other  tnailers  relative  to  the  Arts, 
By  Francis  NicliolNOiu  4to.  ll.  It. 

OEOI.OCT. 

A  Geological  Map  of  Eueland,  ro- 
kxiird,  arrcompanieil  hy  a  Memoir ;  to 
ahich  It  addeil,  an  A'phabetical  Index 
I  to  the  HilU,  atul  a  List  of  the  Hillt  ar- 

(ranged  ncroiding  to  Cotiiitief*  Bv  <•. 
K.  Greeiiough,  F.tq  F.U.S.  P.LS.  Presi- 
Uriit  of  tin*  Geological  Society.  On 
six  shteli,  61.  6t.  ;  or  'll.  lOt.  mount«‘d. 
either  on  rollers  or  inn  ca^e.— Tiie  .Me¬ 
moir  may  tie  had  se|Kirate,  in  4lo. 
price  it.  sewtd. 

MitroRY. 

\  Narntive  of  the  late  Political  .nnd 
Miiuary  Kvints  in  Biitish  Imli.i,  umler 
I  tfa*  sdtniniv^rntion  of  the  Murtpie^^t  of 
jty  fli.nry  1*.  Princep,  F.tq. 
»'♦  »h.  lion.  Fa  i  |nd  .n  Coiupaiiy’s  Civtl 
^  ‘'"S  r.eiigal.  With  m.'ips,  plaits, 
a-si  Sits.  4lo.  ‘21.  10s, 


A  Compendious  Vi«  w  of  llni^T-raal 
Hittury  and  Litiratuir,  in  a  scfiws  td* 
l’able>  ;  lioni  the  Fourth  Bdili.Mi  uf  tbo 
German  of  G.  G.  Biedotv,  late  Couii* 
si  lior  o!  the  Prustinn  Regency  iuSllesia^ 
and  Pioie-sor  of  History  in  the  Uuirer* 
Miy  of  Ureslaii.  To  which  is  apiimtled^ 
a  Table  of  P.iintcis,  ariatiged  m  ScliooW 
Niui  Ages,  fioni  the  Freiudi  Notes  <4* 
Mnttliew  Van  Rrec,  Painter  to  H'm 
Royal  lligliiics.>  tlie  PniMttt  uf  Oraug* 
Nassau,  and  Prof*  ssur  in  Chief  uf  the 
Kuyal  Academy  of  Arts  at  AiUarerp. 
The  wliute  iraiistat-'d,  with  coiitidrrabln 
addilioiiH,  inclu>!i«ig  a  succinct  View  cf 
the  Tiausactious  of  the  Europeans  in 
liiili.T,  uiid  an  eotiredy  new  Table  com- 
piisiiig  the  ll.story  of  Furope  froni  tlw 
Year  1799,  to  the  close  uf  the  Ueifn  of 
George  1 1 1.  liy  Major  James  Bell,  KmA, 
York  .Militia,  royal  folio.  II.  10s.  hf-bd* 

A  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  lii>* 
torical  l>.>si-r.|it<on  of  llimlostau,  ai>4 
the  Hiljacimt  Country,  composed  frosn 
ttu‘  most  anthcHtio  prniteil  l>ocunient^ 
and  flout  the  manuscript  Records  «lr« 
positeil  at  the  Hoard  of  Control  (  cow- 
s.silng  of  the  ollkial  Re|iorU,  and  pubisw 
Corres|HiOtieitCe  uf  nearly  all  the  muA 
euiiiiritl  Civil  .Servants  at  the  Three  Pn- 
shleiicies,  and  alM>  of  iiKiiiy  of  the  inosL 
distingoi'died  Military  and  Mcilu'nl 
Officers.  Ily  Waller  llauiikuii,  ICs^ 
W.th  limps,  *2  vi>U.  4tu.  41.  14a.  tid. 

lart.in  sou  the  Piiiloso|ihy  of  IRsloryt 
in  which  im  iitieiiipt  is  mad**  to  aiH'onnt 
for  the  flivcii<itie«l  roiidition  uf  the  lln* 
mail  .Spirii'w.  With  4‘nuraving-.  By 
the  late  Kxtkel  RIouiUc  d.  To  whiell 
is  pretixed,  a  .Memoir  of  the  Aulhnr, 
4lo.  II. 

StIsCRI.tANhOUS. 

Dialogues,  chielW  irtefided  to  asAist 
in  forming  the  Murals  anil  Taste  «f 
Y'luiw  Per*i«ai4  in  the  Miildle  Hanks  of 
Life;  adapted  to  tlie  Use  of  S«:hools.  as 
well  a.s  I)  iiuestic  Kc.idiiig. '  By  the  Rew, 
J.  n'»wd*Ti.  l‘2nHi.  is. 

'I  he  Principles  of  Education,  Intdlccw 
tiisl,  Moral,  and  Piiysicat.  By  the  Rev, 
Lanl  Car|H'iiier  bvu.  12s. 

Fs^ay*  ami  Skeichi*s  uf  Lifn  au<l  Cha* 
racier.  l‘2inu. 

PORTaV. 

New  8rcr»d  Dramas,  for  Young  Per¬ 
sons.  bvu.  7s.  6d. 


|(U  L%$i  nf  Work$  PMivhed. 

Srhc^  Wofli  of  th«  BrMi»H  ?.«!•,  been  in»  !e  at  clifferrnt  P^riivh,  in 'Fhc©. 
%ill»  Biorraphical  aivl  Critical  Preface*.  btfical  I^amin^.  By  llcrKert  Mar»k» 
By  th.  iitk  u.  8ro,  Id*.  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  F..S.A.  l  ord  Ridiopuf 

P.  tri  P^uliloi  li)  hia  Brother  .Simon,  Pet r-i borough,  and  .Margaat  Profeeeor 

Tal'*  of  Nijthl  if  Kliymr.  and  iHhtr  io  Dirinity.  8vo.  2*.  6«l. 

PoiMu*.  By  ibe  Author  ol  Night.  f.ca|>  A  Catechiiiti  on  thfC’oiittitiilion  and 
I « Ok  6a.  Onliiianret  of  the  Kingtloiii  of  Cluttt. 

The  Poetical  Deramer'n ;  or,  Con-  By  the  Ilea.  Orinci*  A  new  Kdttioo. 
aer*aliona  on  F.Mgli*h  Po.  i*  and  Poetry.  9  !• 

Particularly  of  tire  Keigii*  of  Eitr.abr'th  Fbe  £»tabIi^htnent  of  the  Law  by  the 
and  >air»i'*  I.  Bv  J.  Payne  Collier,  of  Oorpel.  By  the  lU-r.  \V.  HamiUoa, 

tho  MidiUa  Teai|ik.  2  %oU.  poet  bro.  Strathhlane,  Slirr<ng»ltire.  12mo.  At. 

iL  fft.  An  Abbreviated  Synopais  of  the  Four 

Pta  Della  Pietra ;  a  Talc.  By  the  Qr>*|>el» ;  wherein  all  tha  Pa*!«a-ra  art 
Bun.  Win.  lltMbfrl,  Cleic.  dvo.  3a.  M,  r»>llated,  and  every  Kventor  Stymy,  re- 
Arlvica  to  Juba :  a  Letter  in  Rhyme.  conled  1^  any  one  or  more  of  the  F.vaia. 

f  u  lea  mmur*  de  mon  tcina  j  et  j’ai  freliata,  i»  briefly  noted.  The  whole  ia  lo 

fublik  ictie  letlrc  f.ea|>  8vo.  7a.  6d.  arranged,  at  to  lay  befl>re  the  eye  at 

iUcciaiila,  Tragcdia,  di  Vgo  Poacok),  «'ie  view,  the  Chapter  and  Venu:  of  the 

•ao*  Ta.  tod.  aeveral  Gospel*  to  which  any  given  paa- 

Lay*  of  .Auction.  By  Margaret  »ag«  ••  coiiUined.  8vo.  6b. 

Bn»wn.  (.cap  8w.  »a.  Nature  and  Ohiig.tliooa  of  Per- 

Occa*iuu.vl  and  Mi*i*ellanco«s  Poems.  sonal  and  Family  Religion.  By  Daniel 

By  l.iiry  Joynea.  l2mo.  3».  l^war.  LUl).  Mumter  of  the  Troo 

Lrtreiuto,  or  the  Talc  of  Redemption.  Church,  Glasgow,  l'2mo.  3s.  6d. 

By  J.  IWby.  8vo.  3%.  TawKts  and  TorocaArHV. 


rOLITICAL. 

The  .S^werh  of  the  Ri.  lion,  the  K.iil 
of  l.iver|»ool,  in  the  IIoum:  of  Lords,  on 
f relay,  the  '26th  of  M.iv,  IB'iO,  on  u 
Motion  fd  tho  Mafprin  of  LanMlown, 
••  Th.it  a  Select  Committee  he  appointed 
to  Inquire  into  the  Means  of  tatciHiiiig 
and  seet.ring  the  Ftireign  Trade  i>f  tiie 
Country.**  With  an  A|»|»endi«,  con- 
Uinmg  the  ofliclal  AocomUs  referred  to 
in  the  fipecch.  ‘2^. 

TuaoLnoY. 

Tl»c  litth  part  (on  the  .Viithcnlieity  of 
thi'  New  Te^UiiMut)  ol  a  Course  ot  Lee- 
ctHitaining  a  Doenptioo  ami  Sys¬ 
tematic  Arrangement  of  the  several 
Brao»’he«of  l>(vinity  :  AOi'ttcnp.iiucd  with 
au  Account  both  of  the  principal  Au- 
tuur>,  and  of  the  Progress  which  baa 


The  Journal  ol  a  Tour  in  Greece, 
Ezypt,  and  the  Holy  Land  ^  with  Ei* 
enrsions  to  the  Kivi-r  Jordan,  and  along 
liie  BaiikN  of  the  Keil  Sea  to  Mount 
Sinai,  by  William  Turner,  f'lq.  Foreign 
Oflice.  With  numerous  plaua,  wood- 
cuts,  Slc.  3  vol*.  dvo.  31.  3a. 

Journal*  of  Two  Expediliona  beyond 
the  Blue  .Mountains,  arul  into  the  Intn- 
rior  of  New  .South  Wali^,  iindortalien  by 
Order  of  the  Rritisli  Govrminerit  la  the 
Years  1817-18.  by  Jobn  Oxlcy»  Esgk 
.Sill \eyur>fciieral  of  the  Territory  arid 
Lico:«ni«nt  ol  the  Royal  Navy.  Witk 
maps  and  views  of  the  Interior,  or  newly 
diskcavered  Country.  4to.  21,  IBs. 

Sketrhi  ji,  IVscnptive  of  Italy,  in  1817 
and  1818;  with  a  brief  Accoitftl  of  Tra¬ 
vels  in  various  ITirti  of  France  and  Swit¬ 
zerland.  4  volt,  small  8?o.  11.  Its. 


V 


